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INTRODUCTION 


Thr present book fails into the category of *jdcnti6c-popuW, to 
me ctureiiT Russian terniinology. This means that a general subject 
is presented for students and the public, but that the treatment is 
based on the latest sdiolarly work in the various fields covered in me 
book- The iccluaon of maps, biblic^phy and Ulusiradons 
the volume suitable for classrooms as well as for readers who wish id 
acquaint themselves with the pre-lslamic history of Persia and some 
of the many problems in that history. It is hoped that The Hentagt of 
Persia will show the remarkable contmxiity of culture, froni the rirM 
the Iranians catne upon the pbteau until the Islamicisation of the 
land in the tenth ccniuiy’ ad. The later story, down to die prtjcnt, 
is much better known than the early history of Penia, and ilic same 
vitality of ancient traditioiu holds true e%'ett in our own, day* 

i have tried to present the various points of view* on problems dis* 
cussed in the book and I have sought to maintain a dispassionare 
approach to partisan theories. I have not hesitated w repeat old wcE- 
cstablishcd theories, even tliough they seemed prosaic compared to 
more recent clever or brilliant surmises, which though posnbly plaus. 
ible, had no concrete evidence behind them. My mterion in wp- 
porting one theory as opposed to others has been ampikity. >tore 
evidence is reconciled in a simpler fashion by one bypotliBis than 
another, as in the natural sciences, so here I choose the less complex. 
Although human actions are frequendy not simple or uncomplicated, 
yet the guide of simplicity, in my opinion, is ihc best one to follow in 
most scholarly aedvicy. 

Several new approaches to the pre-Islamic history oflran are pro¬ 
posed in this book- One is the general thesis that the history ofZoro- 
astrianism can best be understood as the ^tiug on to the reUgious 
bcUeJk of the majority of Irajiiam tbc tcachmgi of the rainority of tht 
roUoweis erf" the prophet Zoroaster, rather than as the accomm^ation 
of aberrant, archaic belicfi to the message of the Gathas, Scholars 
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hsve been seeking to undcmatid how the followers of Zorossicr could 
have accepted the Younger A vesta with the glorificanonofAflema and 
of practices against vvliich the prophet railed. The tjucstioii sliould 
be rather how the majority of the people^ following priests who recited 
the ancient iheogonies of tbt Younger Avesta, adopted the teacliings 
of Zoroaster into their bclic£i> A neur \Tsta for die cxpianaiionof many 
religious problems opcni as a cotisequetice. 

Another general position, which is different from die usual view, 
is die extension of the ancian history of the country doi^ii to the 
tenth ceniury ao. In my opinion those ’Persuin nationalists' who ex- 
tolled in their writings the glories of andem Iran under the 'Abbasld 
caliphate, on the whole were not seeking to destroy Islam but to 
establish it on a wider, interna tianal basis, rather than to leave it 
limited to an Arab religion with a culture and civilisation based on 
the bedouin background. For me, those w'ho first wrote Persian in 
Arabic script were really ''avawt^giirdt* Muslims, who performed a 
service for Tdam by enriching it with non*Arabic literature and cul* 
ture. TbU perspective, I believe, helps to solve many minDC problems 
which were especially difficult of sdudon according to die tradiuonal 
view that the Persians developed a ‘renaissance' against the Arabs, 
by extolling andciu Persian tradirions against Islam. 

Inevitably certain minor points are treated in this volume which 
might better have been oniittcd, but the author begs the reader for 
indulgence in the former's scholarly pursuit of matters, as welt as 
etymologies of words, which needed more than the mere statement, 
'd^ is to% or ‘I belipi-e this'. I r^rct the Impossibility of giving a full 
scholarly apparatus, with sources for all statements, but 1 wisli 
especially to note my position on die ever-vexing problem of tran- 
scripdons of Oriental w‘ords. Spedalisti do oot need precise trans¬ 
literations of the words quoted in this book, for they know as well as t 
what is under discussion. Diacritical marks and deformations of 
names known to the general reader may give more trouble than help, 
and simplicity need not detract from scholarly worth. Therefore, 1 
beg the spedalist to excuse the absence of long marks on the vowels 
of certain words, even though on others I felt obliged to give a more 
precise transliteration. 

Finally, T wish to thank those who have iielped me with the manu¬ 
script, above all to Mark Jan Dresden of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania si'ho read all of the manuscript giving me valuable iunu and 
carrecdons. N'eedicss to say, neither he, nor anyone save myself is 
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n^ponsibLc for errors, Dicti Otto Edzard of Mumch Univmity read 
the German version of tbe first part and saved me fiom some errors 
in Mesopotamiaii matters. Others are mentioned in footnotes^ and to 
all a sEixccrc thanks* To ihc staff of Wcidcnfeld and Nicolson. 
and to iL Rostajny, photograpluer of die Tehran Museum, and to 
others who helped me with illmtratbtis, I am indeed graterul, t 
hope that the volume sviil prove interesting and tisoful to many 
readers. 

RicuAfto N* FKvn 

Cambridge^ Massachusetts 









CHAPTER i 


LAND OF CONTRASTS 


Introduction h TMngt Ctttml and Spidjic 

To ANVOKE who hai travelled in Persia, two features of the laud'' 
scape seem ever present, aiountaiiu and aridity. It is true that 
centres of population are found in usually small, sametimes fertile 
river valleys, while broad plains arc not absent. But the plateau 
wluch is the major part of the country b predominantly rocky and 
dry and it was so in historic time* as it is at the present day. Just as 
the desert has always bad a great impact on the Arab, so the features 
of his land have excited a strong i^uenoc on the Persian. la our 
modem dvilbation, usually shielded from the vagaries of the weather 
and even from mere contact with nature, wc tend to foig^et the often 
decisive role that nature has played in the destinies of people more 
dependent on weather and on the soil of their immediate surround¬ 
ings than we are. 

At the same time that one should not underestimate the importance 
of environment on the lives of men the other cjctreme of over-empha ¬ 
sising the geographical basis of history might also lead to tvmng con¬ 
clusions. An individual’s heredity, hU upbringing in a family, his 
loyalties to clan, tribe and nation, the interplay of varioiu traditions, 
all lend to make the study oflustory amaringly complex, tf wc were 
able to rationalise peoples’ ‘solidarity complexes’, as the sodolo^t 
might say, perhaps wc could at least understand in some measure 
why people and nations acted as they did. Unfortunaicly, many If 
not most of the 'solidaritj' complexes* arc irratioiial and difficult to 
classilV and analyse. Yet the expandon of knowledge is attended by 
constant attempts to classify or redasify and m understand what is 
often irrationaL So it b, 1 believe, with our understanding of history, 
and Pertia’s bUlory b no exception, Generalisation, then, cannot be 
avoided in writing any history. Although we try to understand the past 
by finHing parallels, by tracing the continuity ofinsiitutionsand bctie& 
in a given area doum through the ccntttncs, some gcncralisabons 
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THIt ttEBlTAOB O? PERSIA 

\</t tnakc will fac subject to question and dispute. But gcncralisa- 
uons tivust be made, and inferences and probabilities be amply 
forthcoming, for die history of ancient Persia abounds in problems 
and uncertainiica. Funhmnore, although the author docs not fully 
subscribe to the vio^ that only with the coming of the Arabs at^ 
Islam did. the Persians leam to understand and to write history, still 
the paucity of records makes the msk of studying the ancient histon' 
of Persia extremdiy difficult, especially when it is compared to indent 
Greece or Roim* 

Thm miiy be a ccrtaiti advaiitage^ albeit dublouSp m the very 
scatdty of sources for Persian history, since every shred of evidence 
from Persia's past becomes more sigiufrcant than, for example, a 
similar object, inscription, or word would be in the fuller, more 
literary histories of classical antiquity. The works of the archae^ 
ologisi, the art historian, epigraphist and numiunaiirt cannot be ovcl- 
lookcd in constructing an early liistory of the Feisiatis, and indeed the 
specialised studies of individual art objects, single words in an inscrip¬ 
tion or a rare coin, may provide inestimable help with more general 
quesdons of history. For this same reason U should be remembered 
that new sources of infonnatiOD, or a new site excavated by the 
archaeologist, may profoundly change our ideas on the ancient lustory 
of Persia. This may prove at times fiuatradng but it is also exhilarat¬ 
ing to know chat the past, like the natural sciences now and in tltc 
future, has 110 frontiers. 


Persia, of course, is a designatinn we obtained from the Greeks, 
who knew perfectly well that Pcwla meant the province of the Aehac- 
menian empire where the Persians lived b the land of the Aryans. 
Ajvan, with an apprasimatc derived meaning ‘noble, lord’, seems to 
have been the general dcsigiiation of those people, speaking eastern 
Indo-European longues or dialects, who migrated into the lands 
between the Ganges and Euphrates rivers at the end of the second 
and the beginmng of the first millennium BC, Both b India and the 
West they were conscious of their dificrence from the settled peoples 
over whom they came to rulei For those who went to India, the 
(home) land of the Aryans lay to the tionh-wcii of the subcontinent 
For those who went all the way to Mesopotamia the land of the 
Aryans was b the East, hut also at home, just where they settled. 
Ancient authors knew that the Persians and Medes were .Aryans, and 
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the soiitte$ do use the term ' Aryan’^ for both.^ In the far-flung Achae 
mcnid empire the term (Old Iranian) *ix^$nam khihathrm land (or 
Iciiurdom) of the Aryans’, was probably not in general use since the 
term is nowhere altcalcd- Later, after the fall of the A<^emcnid 
empire, in Greek sources there is a coofusioii, and aBo an idcnti^ of 
‘Aryan’ with the important province in the eastern part ofiltc Aebae- 
menid empire, called Hamea in Old Persian and * Aria by Herodotus 
and others.* With the expansion of the Parthkns it would seem 
the ierm •Aria, or Arianc in Greet sources, expanded as well so that 
it finally becomes ‘greater Aria*, equivalent to ‘realm of the - 

which is the term the Sasanians used for the extended homeland o 1 
their empire, Eranshahr* Tile use oT the word Iran for the modem 
ccuotTi' is thus a continuation of the ancient term. 

To avoid confusion I would propose the following nomenclature 
for the pre-Islamic period of time. ‘Greater Iran' would include the 
more area where Iranian languages s^cre spokenm historical timw 
and where the culture could be cliaractcriscd as predomi^dy 
‘Iranian’, Parts of Transcaucasia, Central Asia, north-west India, 
and Mesopotamia, as well as tlic plateau, including the 
states orMghiuiIstan and Persia, belong to 'Greater Iran * To jIib- 
tinguisb between the core or heartland, Iran proper (modem 
Afghanistan and Persia) and the peripheral area, I beHcve the French 
term for tljc latttar, Vbm txtirUttf^ should be adopted. Of course, 
frontiers must be imprecise for we follow cultural criteria rather than 
poUdcal boundaries; for example, the capital of the Seaman cm- 
Dire Ctesiphon near modem Baghdad, was surely considered by the 
Sasamam as situated in EtcBshahr. At the same time, it would s.^ 
that certain areas on the Indian Ocean, today included in the poliu- 
cal boundaries of Persia, were not considered part of Iran before the 
Sasaniam. lu this book although we shaU be concerned prii^y 
with Iran proper, the areas where the culture of Iran was domm^r, 
esptci^div Cmtral mid north-wc 3 t India, caimot be ovcrloofeA 
Indeed, they are integral parts of tlie story. The term 'Perm will ^ 
used for the modem country, or for the same area in antiquity, the 

province, of course, being Persis or Fars. ■ i c 

Tile temporal limits of our investigation cannot be strictly fixed 
any more than the geographical boutidarics. The main p;m of our 
study will be concerned with the Achacmcnids, Parthians and 
Sasankna, from the sixth century bc to the sixth century ad. But m 
order properly to understand the .Achaemcnidt, then predecessors 
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ih& Mcdcs, and even c:aj"Iier peopled and eras shouEd be 
A seiiJxh for origins^ or wha.t came earlier^ will not go beyond the 
liiruts of thk jtudy^ but Lhe cxteMion of our concern to the tenth 
century ad Viill require an explanatiotL. 

There is no doubt about the incomparabk importance of the 
coming of EsXmit not only to Tran but also to the entire ^car Eastp 
llie hisTory of that part of die uorld can be divided into l^vo periods, 
prC'^Islamjc and post-Miihammjid- Not even the conscqucucos of 
Alexander the Creates conquests imd the resulting Hellenism of the 
third and second ceniuiiia before our or the comparable impact 
of the West toda>> can equal the influence of Islam ia the lands 
bctvsTcn the Mediterranean and the Indus river^ Vet one should not 
date the end of ancient Tran v%itli the Arab conquest of the country 
in the scfvcatlt century. As long as Islam was an Arabian religion 
with Arab mores and the like, Iran waa not conquered by Islam. It 
is only in tlie tenth centur)' ad when wc find a New Penraian bteraturei 
vviiiten in the Arahic alphabet^ which perhaps more than any other 
factor brings the ancient traditions of Iran into the culimc of Islmn, 
that we can speak of a jwv era. For New Persian literature is not 
only Persian but, more suiking, it b also Islamic, After this time Iran 
is irre^'ocably Muslim, and the re volts or separaUst movements during 
the caliphate, incorreedy but convementiy called manifestations of 
^Iranian Datioualism\ art all Islamic. Indeedi in a real sense the 
pem- Iranian dynasts weft in many ways more champions of Islam 
than anti*Muslim Persian patriots, as they have sometimes been char- 
actemetL In racing Isbm from exclusive attachment to the Arabic 
[angnage and the Arab bedouin background, the Persians did much 
to univcTsalise Islam and dins to expand wd presence it. For this 
reason it is uoc unreasonable to extend the ancient history of Iran to 
the tenth ceniury ad when Islamic history of iTon begins^ This 
docs not conflict with the history of the dr^Aj in Iran from the Sjcventh 
to the tenth century of our era;^ which Is another matter. 

The above expotitim docs not tally with the observation of a 
prominent modem Persian that although hhtoiy* begins with Islam 
lor the Arabs It ends with Islam for the Pcrsiani. While there is a 
grain of truth in most general statements, this one, it seems, ow^es its 
origin to tw'cntieth-century nationalism ratlicr than to a considered 
study of history, and if one is speaking of Iiistoriographyj again the 
tenth century is a time of change. 

One could make a strong argument that t>erore Islam chronofogical 
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history as we knBw it from the Greeks or the Muslims did not exist Ui 
Iran But this raises wider problcmi and it is not t3ie place here to 
discuss the diiTercnces and changes in the of various 

peoples. Some scholars have proposed a fundamental opposiuoti 
between the ‘cyclical' theory of history- of the Indo-European people* 
and the ‘linear’ theory of the Semitic peoples. O^ers have em¬ 
phasised the great changes in a given sewdety, especially in its con¬ 
ception of history with which we arc here concerned, as, for example, 
when the belief in a messiah or saviour challenged hoary authority 
based on revelation tthc Near East) or based on reason (the Greeks). 
Then, as we leant from Chrisuanity, the mcssiali can be enher the 
beginning or the end of history* for that society. It is not that these 
questions are unimportant or unintcreting; they arc relevant to our 
discusdon of history or historiography in pre-Islatmc Tran and should 
not be ignored. But they must be relegated to a necessary background 
of assumptions on which we build our siniclurc of the history of 
ancient Iran. Suffice it to say that one sliould not forget that the 
approach to history in the ancient Orient was quiie different ^in 
our own. \Mtal we may regard as tales or myths were bchwed by 
others as part of a religion, hence rffectively ‘real’ in meanings other 
than ours. Other societies and other ages may seem very close lo ours 
yet have difTcrent values and different approaches to problems from 

Furthermore, many Oriental peoples, the Iruuans and Indians 
among them, svere more concerned with religion th:in with histo^, 
ami thU is ret'calcd in extant writings From andeni Iran and India, 
Religion, I believe, is not concerned with 'truth’t neither i^vcrsal 
Morical’ truth, such jm two and two arc four, nor specific ‘natural 
tmth, such as the physical, observable characmrisrics of this book. 
Religion ratlicr is an aci of belief ot faith of a group of hum^ bemgs 
throughout history, and consequently it is more difficult to analyse or 
even to study than the man^dcicrniincd ‘truths’. The tc-^ or sources 
of Iranian and Indian history must be studied with this in mind. 

Can we trust our sources, tlicn, and what are they ? The nature 
and value of our sources vary in time, as do our methods in using 
them. I mean, for example, that as soon as written records are present 
dity not only greatly add to our knowledge, but tlicy change t e 
significance of objects of material culrare, art and architecture, ex¬ 
cavated hs' the archaeologist. The writings set the framev. ork into 
which the test must be fitted. With written records the all-important 
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potsherds from pre-literate umes decidedly lose thtir former import¬ 
ance in telling of wa%*e5 of invasiosis of n<iw peoples. Also, recommic* 
tions of comparative plkilology may lose some of their assumed 
cultund anil social tigtiificiincc with the discovery d' lcxu revealing 
unexpected developments of meanmg and significance in indi\idual 
words. So the comparative value of our sources changes. Obviously 
the increase in numbers of vstitien records not only further reduces 
the importance of archaeology but differentiates new disciplines ;snch 
as art history, ardiiteciure and mimismatics. The methods of the 
historian must change w^lth his tools.. A com commemorating a 
victory of Charlemagne over tiie Saxons h surely much mure impor¬ 
tant than a coin struck by Prussia in honour of a vic(nry in the war 
of tSyo. The hUtorian of Charlemagne cannot fail to consider numis* 
matics in bis researches while ihe historian of 187^ nerd never liavc 
heard the word. The histman of pre-hlamJc Ira a, tlicn, must not 
neglect any scraps of information of any kind itJating 10 his subject. 
There is a danger, Juowcv'er^ of assessing the importance of a word in 
an ancient inscription lar be^''ond its historical sigtuficancc, while the 
urgumj^lum i siltniic is a particularly obnoxious hobgoblin in this field. 

The basic sources for our study are, in the first mstance, the 
writings in various Iranian languages; in the oldest period the in^ 
leriptiom of the Adiaemcnid kings* primarily Darius and Xerxes, in 
three languages^ Old Persian^ Elamite and Akkadian, and the 
rellgioufii book the Avesta, For the Parthian cm we have only scattered 
itiscripiioni, and later texts written in the PardiSan langxiage long 
after the fall of the Parthians, and mainly d ealing with Munichacism. 
The early Sasaitian kings give us imperial inscriptioiis, sometimes in 
three languages, Sasanian Middle Persian, Parthian and Greek. Then 
wc have a predominantly religious iiicraturc of the Zoroasirians 
written in Middle Fertian and commonly called Pahlavi* or Book 
Pahlavi. Most of this literature, however* was written after the Arab 
conquest of Persia, while the earlieat extant manuscripts of such 
Viiarb are much later in titne. The docutnetus in Sogdian, Khotanese 
Saka and KJawarezmian from Central Asia* not to mention the 
Parthian and Middle Persian fragments from there, have opened 
new vistas in our knowledge of Iranian culture and civihsadern. 
Finally, wc have books lATittcn in Nm' Persian, or in Arabic by 
Persians, which give tnuch infoTmatiozi about pre-Mamie Iroru 
The most important foreign purees are dasticai* mostly in Creek, 
a few in Latin. Herodotus^ Xenophon and the historians of Alexander 
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the Great, primarilv Aman, arc \'alualj!e for the Achaemeiuds, while 
the gcogTaphen Ptolemy and Strabo and (he hiatorian Pompeius 
Trogtu in tiic epitome of Justlti are especially significani for the hia- 
ton- of the Parthism. Under the Sasanians the Larin work of Am- 
mlanus Marcehiniis should be menricned. Pinally, Armemaa and 
Syriac sources arc of speciiil rtlcviancc to tbc Stmiiiaiis- t er 
sources, from China, India, Egypt and Palestine play a decidedly 
tmmjr role in ducidaring the history of pre-lslamic Iran, and any 
new infonnarion they liavc, not found in other sources, la relatively 
acantv. These, in brief, are our chief sources, assisted by archaeology 
and aisier discipHnes. With them a history of two millcnma must be 
reconstructed, and the gaps far rotcccd the few brief glimpses of 1^ 
lorv given bv the sources. We have not even a rragmcniary' net >vith 
gr^t holes in it but merely bits of information whLdi we must try 
to fit togciher into some framework, 

TU Gtograpkitd Batkgrotind «f Histsjy 
In the centre of the Iniiuan plateau are wo desolate salt deserts, 
die Daslit-i Kavir and the Dasht-i Lut. They act as a barrier between 
cart and w«!, diverting large groups of migrating peoples either east¬ 
ward towards India or westward towards Mesopotanna. Skirting the 
nortliem edge of the Daaht-i Karir was a trade route which came 
from tlic lowlands of Mesopotamia where the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers approaclicd one another by ancient Ctcriphon or modem 
Baghdad. The road headed for the Iranian plateau through modem 
Kirmnnshali, Hamadan, Tehran, and then followed the northern edge 
of the Kavir. at Herat branching north-cast to Men?, Bukhara, 
Samarkand and on to China, or turning south to Scistan, cart to 
Qamlahnr and over the mountains to the plains of the Indus nver. 
Thcie routes have been not only tlie rirae-honouFcd roads of trade 
but afro of Invasion. Other routes ran from Tcliran or Hamadan 
north to Azerbaijan, Armenia and on to the Black or Caspian Sea, or 
southward to Isfahan and Fats province. But the main rwd of his¬ 
tory was the east-west one mentioned above, called m its vanous 
parts the great Khurasan mad, or the silk route to China, as well as 

Away from the roads in the mountains people frequendy fotmd 
refuge from invading. pUlagiiig hordes or the passage of local armies. 
In the east, the rugged ranges of the Hindu Kush provide an ideal 
for tribes and peoples imwilUiig to accept domination by 
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or flcdne from religious or politick pcraccutioii. Ccr- 
laialy the great variety of dialects languages in the targe mouiH 
tain area of what is today eastern •Vghanistan and north-west 
Pakistan ifludicates an even greater cxtwmon of the ancestors of the 
Kaftrs and other Indo-lraman Enovmtauicers to the west of their 
present homes. Mere conimunication in this rugged terrain was 
alwa>:s difficult, so it is not surprisirtg that the divemty of these pc^jple 
vnts always a more striking cbaracteristie than their homogeneity, li 
seems the moumajns used to be tnorc wooded than tliey are today^ 
but >^'Ood siill remains the ba^is of building and it is also the oio!*! 
tarn manly used medium of art or sciilpturc in die mountain area* 
Never a rich land, in the earliest history it tvas perhaps most noted 
for tlic mby and bpis-lazull mines of Badatlishan. 

While spcatdng of refuge areas, to the south in sev^eral rcgion$, 
including tlic relatively isolated valley of present-day Kalat^ one finds 
ihc Braliuis, n people spealdng a Dravidian tongue, and representing 
most probably the descendants of the pre-Aryiin inhabiLints of 
cfistem Iran. CertainlY the Iranian Baluch tribes who give their name 
to the vast area bcitveen the InduJt river and the Persian Guiriii one 
direction p and the Indian Ocean and Oie Fenian dries of Kirnmn 
and Bam with the Afghan towns of Farah and Qandaliar to ihr 
north on the other, did not occupy this area before tlic eleventh 
century ao, WTty they sliould have occtipied this area at all is a 
quesdon a visitor might well ask, for the aridity, heat and desolation 
of tiic present can hardly have been much better in ancient times. 
Dwellmir-rooifm deep undergroimd were needed to escape the sum¬ 
mer heat in antiquity as today* The rocky^ barren soil required deep 
wdh and imdcrgroimd channeb to bring water to the fields tlicn as 
now, while the date palm w as and b the siafTof life* Nomads, or those 
dedicated to a semi-nomadic wny of life, could flourish here but 
hardly others more setdccL 

Another minor Vefugc area’ wras the area of eastern Persia called 
in early Islamic times Kohistan and at present the Afghan-Persian 
fmotier area. But here the mountalrts w^erc not so high as farther ea$r, 
nor was the land so unproductive a» Farther south. The climate too 
WAS mote temperate. 

The Impressive Elburz mouamins, with thdr highest peak, Mt. 
Demavend {5,670 metres), separate the Iranian plateau from the 
narrow coastal strip on the Caspian Sea below Ic^tL The con- 
traise between the pbteau and the i^iastal plain is extreme, for the 
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co^t is a junglt where tigm uE«l lo roum ui considerable ai^bcfs* 
Malaria, rice, and exotic tropical plants tmde the coast a different 
world svith the arid plateau seetnmgly far away. The moimt^ imd 
tropical bwJandj formed a kind of museum where old traditions and 
practices coutd be prcBcrved away from changes on the plateau. For 
the plateau people the mountains and jungles were a strange, 
forbidding land where donons and strange beasts reputedly 
lived. 

The Caucasus mountain range is probably the most variEgated 
ethnological and linguistic area in the world. It is not a melting pot, 
as has betm said, but a refuge area pat txailoKt where srmUl groups 
have maintained tlicir identity throughout liisiory. The descendants 
of the .Mediaeval Ahins, a Scythic Iranian people, hvein the North 
Oaiicasus today and are called Ossetes. Iraman cultural influences 
were strong among the Armenians, Georgians and other peoples of 
the Caucasus and many times in history large P^rts of this urea were 
PersuiTi rule. So it well deserves to be mentioned In a survey of 


Iran. 

Finally, we have the mountainous refuge areas of western Iran, 
where today the Kurds, Lurs and oiliers live, in the ^gros moun¬ 
tains. Front tile dami of history this rugged land bordering the fertile 
plain of the Tigris and Euphratw rivers was a source of worry for the 
people of Mesopotamia. Nomads or mnuntalnecra from the cast 
frequently raided and plundered the rich diics of the lotvbnds. 

One may thus conclude that the plains were the melting pois of 
various peoples while the mountains provided isolated areas where 
various rcUgious bcUefs (or Iwresifa), old imditfom and customs could 
be maintained in comparative isolation from the great arenas of his¬ 
tory, All of this serves to make the study of Tnui fasdnating as well 
as to explain its liistorj'. 

Today on the plateau only in noith-wat Persia, m the provmcc 
of Azerbaijan, is dry farming pracucahle, and it must have been sub- 
stantiaily the same in the pasl. Elsewhere irrigation is required, and 
in order to preserve the preciom water foom evaporation under a hot 
sun, or to lead it safely through porous sod, a remarkable system of 
underground rviT i»ib was evolved. In western Iran called ^iuwf and m 
eastern Iran the trrigatioa canal is ancient in Iran for Polybius 
mentions its existence in great numbers in Media.* Such underground 
canals, of coursCt elsewhere, in Arabbt North Afiica and per- 
hups even in pre-Columbian Sourh America, but they have been 
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developed most in Persia, some lotby esteaiding underground for 
tniks from ilicir sources. The construction and mainiemmcc of such 
conduits is quite an enginccritig feat requiting specialists in thdr 
construction and maintenance. 

One may tnaitr a general observation Uxat die land lias not 
changed appreciably in historic times and much die same conditions 
M'hicli help to determine the mode and manner of life on the plateau 
now also prevailed in antiquity. Iran is a land of contrasts. In a 
small moim iaio valley one may find gnwing apple or peach trees 
while a short distance away in an oasis of the central deserts date 
palms or citrus fruit trees are prominent. Desolate and barren sand 
or stones may be separated from a colourful, firagrani garden by only 
a mud wall. The mud wall, too, can separate a tough, weaihct' 
beaten caravan leader from a delicate, wfi denken of such a private 
paradise, 

PiOpU Chtatgt and Ptsple fUmmn 

Who arc the people of Iran today and who were they in the past? 
Human beings are diffcrentiaied primarily by their languages. By 
language a man is taught and by language he expresses himself. 
When we remember that in the excavations of Mohcnjo*D.tro, a 
very old pre* Aryan site in the lovi'cr Indus river valley, brachy-meso- 
and dolicho^ccphalic skulU were found, perhaps 5,ow old, then 
any attempt to differentiate races in Iran, at least in hUtodc times, 
u hardly possible. This Is not to reject the work of physical anthro¬ 
pologists, but for our purposes in Inm we do not need to go beyond 
the general racial designation* of Mongoloid, N^roid and Caucasoid* 
with some subdivisions of the Iwt. Mongoloid and Negroid peoples 
came to Iran for the most part in Islamic times, the former as Turks 
and Mongols, the latter primarily as staves from .Africa via Arabia. 
The existence of Negritos in coastal areas of south Persia, however, 
may testify to an aboriginal population to be connected with Negritos 
in Africa and the East Inxiies or Pol)Ticsia. The popubtion of Iran 
may be tdassilied on the whole as Caucasoid, with all three sub¬ 
groups, Nordics, Alpines and Mediterraneans present. The Alpines, 
or 'round heads' predominate, and they may be further divided into 
Armcnoids and Iranoids (called the Iranian or Scythian sub-race by 
some anthropologists). Attempta to link a racial group with a certain 
migration of peoplci have been made by anthropologists and archaeo¬ 
logists. but certainly by the first millennium ac, if not long before, 
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Ihcv are all greatly mixed. So we should tunt our aiicndon imtead to 

linguistic and pastoral-agricultural groups. ■ 

In order to study the land and people of Iran m 
nught well heed parallels in the early Islamic pen^ before the 
Turkish mvarions, when there arc more sources tJ,^ before to 
in the rcconstructkin of a picture of prc-lslamic Irnm From thj^ 
source* one may generaUy conclude that ihe areas of Iran occupied 
bv nomads in the recent past were also occupied “ 

aidquity. It U true that in some districts town and settled tife sec^ 
to imve been more developed in the past foan at 
reverse also was true, which does not invalidate the g^ral prap^^ 
don above. Them were, and still are, certain 
port a settled life to such an extent that they might ^ 

Apolitical poweri. where more or less scIf-con^ed smtes couW 
arisA The faW that they did exist in the past testifies to the viabih^ 
of tradition, geography and other drenmstances making for a um^. 

S«W«h.w« U .K. plain .f 

Elamites held sway in andcnl times. Mdtotig pr^r y 
iust an eatension of the Mesopotamian plain to the esat, litstoncalI>, 
“ was an mlmii» to die east, and l«a»se ot^quent acc» 
^ihe plateaa. Khnwmn has been inlima.% a^toi 

plateaio This assodadoumiiy date imm nmeswhent^ 

Elamites extended into Fars province. The Karun nver and its 
S^mriB made enldeadon possible and comeqnenlly Khoaistan 
was a oentre oteivilisation and polinoa! oiganisanom 

The people of Fam, ancient Penis, a sene, of v, leys and pl^ 
mainly ™iiing north-west to »uth-casl. imre capable of es^ion 
winced ^eml Un»n whenoniiiod noder 

to eaert thcmielve, mightily, Iioweeer. to ob.^ on^ m 
S^s^ee. but onee achieved there was a reservvar of n^opowB 
sm^tora^rulmral and pastoral wxallh on w^ to i^w. Of 
“^irthe time of the Aehaemeni* Farn ha. mmamed the 

'heart of Persia* in the mlndi of the people, ^ 

The real hrart of Persia according to ^graphy, howevw. u the 

HmnadanwTehran-rsfaban. rougblY included m 

^ent Media, Being locamd inride 'the bowi of die plateau', 

t us, three citie wtrc perham easier than cUe* 

T'*S«.S“ai is the area mori open to inimrion. and 
where. Snatept^F life oa the inner dopes of 

r or nSriunuf- -- ■>« - 
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while ^vidc pbiiu sloping dow.ti to the salt deserts in the eentrc of the 
bowl provided c3(ceUent pasture for horses and cattle* \ct this area 
Las not had the unity of tradition of Fars, and a basis for ttnUied 
political rule, followed by expansion, seems to liavc been less evident 
here than in Fais. 

The land around the Lake of Urmia, the centre of Azerbaijan, 
perhaps provided the richest condidons for a livcUhood on the 
plateau. Here the population, denser than in tlic other provinces of 
Penia, has been important and active since antiquity. But Azerbaijan 
too was on trade routes over the Caucasus as well as on nn east-west 
route to the Black Sea. Armies marched over these routes as well as 
migrating tribes, and unity was hard to organise. In the past as today, 
Azerbaijan was never a completely ‘Iranian’ Lind, its we shall sec. 
The extensive eastern province called Khurasan under Islam can 
best be divided into three parts, the centre with Herat on the Marl- 
Rud (river), the eastern part or Bactria with its capital at Bolkh (now 
Mazar*i Sharif), and the western part from the Caspian Gates located 
to the cast of present Tehran, eastward to Mashhad, the present 
capital of tire Persian province. Tliis elongated area w-as the ’land of 
the cast' as its name implies, always exposed to invasions from Central 
Asia. Bactria, or the pLun of Turkestan, as the Afghans call it today, 
drew its wealth from the land watered by the Oxus river, and was the 
cultural centre for a large area dominated by mountains to the north, 
east and south. Trade over the mountains to India in the south, China 
to the cast and Central Asia to the north funnelled through Bactria 
to Perria proper. A strategic area, Bactria was also a centre of wealtli 
which at times prodded the basis of empire for its own sons. 

Heot, in the fertile valley of the Harf-Rud, was even more at the 
centre of routes going to all points of the compass. In a certam sense 
Herat represented the eastern most extension of the Persians, for m 
antiquity, to the cast, over the rugged Hindu Kush mountains in 
the present-day Kabul-Ghazni-Qandahar area, were peoples best 
charactered as Indo-lianians albeit with the latter dement 
dominant. 

Western Khurasan with various capitals from Hecatompylos in the 
west to Nishapur in tile east has been too much like a highway to have 
any traditions of unity like Fats, It is in effect the bridge between 
eastern anrf western Iran. It is over this bridge that peoples have 
pafficd, moving westward for the most part. Tlicre have been no 
compelling reasons, geographical or historical, to bring tlir people of 
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this part of Khurasan together, and while noniads have moved 
through to oiablish kingdoms to the west, the rulers of Khurasan 
have more frt<iuently come from western Iran. 

Other centres of population should be menlioned, although they 
have not loomed as large in history as the areas mendoned above. In 
Central .Ada the oases of Merv. Bukhara, Samarkand and ^e F^- 
irhana Valley ha^T been important trading centres of conndeniblc 
strategic importance on the ‘silk road' to China, To the south, Scistan, 
the country around the Hamun lake and the Hclmand nver, 
vided an opportunity for a settled population to fioumh and multi¬ 
ply in a plain away from mountaim. Further upstream to the ea^ on 
the foothills of the tributaries of the Hclmand, in prcscnt*^y Qan- 
dahar ancient Htirahuvaii or Araciiosia as the Greeks called it, the 
land was rich enough to support a large scided populauon. 

Finally, the coastal plain on the southern shores of the Caspian Sea 
by its isolation from the plateau induced a kind of unity ^long ite 
ialiahitailts. In spile of contacts and invasion boj ways, the jungle 
and the plateau remamed apart, as though m differs^ worlds. 

From the above it trill be seen that the donunant characicnsnc of 
organised, settled life in inui is its ‘oasis character', la isolan^ iroiD 
close contacts with the outside. Throughout hut^- Peraan faimh^ 
have lived in houses surrounded by high walls endeayonrmg to ret^ 
their privacy. Tlic same tendeiuiy* ia repeated on a ^ 

the tribe, or even the province (or geographical area). The sometime 
fierce individuality* of the Persian and the lack of unity m his c^try 
have been most characteristic of him through the ages. C^e is 
tempted to ascribe the iailure of the hue Reaa Shah to settle the 
non?.ds of his country to Ins inabUity fust to deal 
tribal spirit still aUve in the rest of the population. the 

tribes codd not be absorbed. To outriden it secnw ^ though the 
setUed folk v-Hth their extended famUy loyaldm arc hltlc 
this respect from the tribesmen whose first aUegi^ce is to their tnbe. 
Is th^^t an important r^tt for the f=dl of 
were established in the Orient by great leaders able 
widespread loyalty to iheir persons, but 

to cmLuc the bond which held subjects together? 

not aU nomadic: some are settled but the same psyc^lo^of allegi- 

- . their ivay of life has been changed, 

ance remains even alter tnar wjy v< 

B«wen the iu Irea Ho >”“* ^ 

irrigated ard tiUed hy vtUagen but m«t rfit B too dry for &nn.ng 
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and little ii'atcr Im avaEabic for imgasicHL Here the noniads can tiv^i 
but ilicy cmist mo\'ie H'iili the seajoru and follow their herds. From 
the bcgiiming of Amttcti rrtords tlic conlHcts behveen steppe and 
sovm have echoed through tht htsiorj' of Iran^ So it today witli 
the Penjians as it wai 3,^000 years ago, ^md the great pastoral areas 
mitst have been mud] the same then as notv. Tlie soutlierit Zagros 
Tnountalns are crossed time and again by Bakhdyan tribes and other 
Lurs.» To north thg tribally organisred Kurds arc for ihe most part 
settled while the Turkish tribes to tlie soiitlt, the Qajhqais, A6hai^^ 
and others have probably only replaced former fnrnhm-apcaldiig 
tribes. Farther south and east to die Indus river are the Baluchi 
tribesmen, predominandy nomadk, who came fifoni the north-west 
after the elcvcnih century as replacing Brahui or other non-Aryan 
nomadSi Tlie Alghan-Pakistan frontier of today €:an hardly h^ve sup¬ 
ported a different kind of populaiion in the past thim the nomadic 
Patliamc or Pashio/Pakhio speakers of today. However. 2^000 years 
ago the Indo*Trmian population, now rcsmcied to die high moon-^ 
tains ofpreaenr Nuristan^ Ghitrd. Swat and such^ must have extended 
to the: south of die Kabul river and west of Bamiyum 

The steppes of Central Aria were ever the abode of nomads, first 
Tfni-| | a n Scytluans then later Turks, find these fierce horsernen kept 
the sctded people of Khurasan on the alert with raids and mignitiotis 
from the north. If one wonders hoiv the Turks could have ougrated 
through Iran from Central Aria to Anatolia without imporing a 
Turkish character on Khurasan, one may suppose that the oaris 
dwelling Persians locked their gates and from behind thick walls told 
the nomads to continue westward. Village and lown life cannot be 
recent in Iran; it must be very ancient* But, of course, die Iranians 
themselves were noniads who came into the plateau where other 
people had long been settled. 

Antbropologbcs tell iw dial pastoraliam is a developed form of life 
appearing later than settled, agricultural locictyr which itself foliow'ed 
the bunting stage# If this is acceptedt then one may sumnse that the 
ancestors of die Indians and Iranians adopted pastoralimi aflcr 
having been acquainted with agriculture in their earliest homedand. 
Moving south they conquered sttded folk from whom they again 
learned of agriculturo but on a much more dcv'clopcd scale# In the 
subcontinent of India and on the plateau of Iran the invaders were 
absorbed, hut they gave their languages and tradifioivs to the con¬ 
quered natives. Tbe traiiitioni of a migrating, pastoral people 
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lingered tong in die new homelands, in a milieu probably sinular to 
that which we 5 nd udtfa the settled Arab with his often nostalgic 
reeling for the bedouin of the desert, the ^truc Arab', One should 
remember this in reading the ancient religious boolcs of the Iranians 
and the Indians, for the tenor of all these books is derived from an 
early pastoral sodciy and not a settled culture. Yet we kam about 
the pastnralists from the settled people, for the latter had the 
stability, the time and the desire to record the stoiics and the hymns 
recited by the nomads. In writing the hymns and ta^'s of the warrior 
bands the sedentary scribes usually translbmied what they heard to 
conform to some literary canon. So we have preserved in a sense 
‘ioterpretations* of the originals. Throughout history the steppe and 
the sown have existed side by side in Iran, with little understanding 
or appreciation of one by the other. 

Our view of the most ancient histor)^ of Tran, then, must be con* 
didoned by these general observations aa well os by a scries of danger 
signals in. drawing inTcrenccs Qtum sparse and scattered infrirmadon. 
Surmisca and deductions must be made, however, ibllowing the 
general criteria of fitting as much of the given data as poisdble into 
a pattern, and of trying always lo be as simple as potdbte. As does 
the natural sdeatist, so shall we endtavour to hold these criteria as 
guides for our reconstruction of the heritage of Persia. 
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IRANIAN TRADITIONS 


Tht A^'ttn BackgToand 

I magine that aJL evidtnjct of tlic existence of Rome, its hUtori\ 
tlie Latin language, archaeological rcjnains and references in later 
languages, had not odsied, while the sole source for reconstructing 
the Latin language was the fittiuly called Romance languages in tiieir 
modem forms. Would an>'onc be able to deduce that the onginal 
home of die Romance languogci was a small area in West ceatral 
Italy? How much would an Urspf^e, reconstructed from Rou¬ 
manian, French, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese resemble Latin? 
The dilhcultics in restoring a supposed Indo-European mother 
tongue would be even greater than the hypothetical case above. 
Yet this U what linguists have done. Rules of phonetic changes 
have beoi forrmilated, modified and multiplied until just as in the 
natural sciences where the proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
so in Indo’European comparative philolo^* we have a system which 
in its general premises and methods does w ork. Frequently dialicnged 
by die discovery of new languages, such as Indo-European Hittitc, 
the discipline has succeeded in accommodating seeming aberrations 
and thus vinnciicatiiig the reliability of the method used. Bccaujc of 
this success other areas of study such as art bislory and compara¬ 
tive religions look to linguistics for possible guidance in methods 
of investigation. This is only consistent with tiic quiet, LLnassunung, 
present (as compared with certain ninetcenih-ccntUTy tendencies) 
pragrest of natural science to the undemanding of the vforld about 
u$ in our own day. 

Therefore, the basis of uivcstigatiouaf the pre-literary' Ituiory of the 
Iranians must be comparative philology, with other relevant dU- 
cipUties at least taking their cues from the study of language. In order 
to Icam about the unknown mother language (Aryan or Indo- 
Iranian) we question the children (Old Persian and Avestim) whom 
we know; but also one should investigate the nephewx (proto-Slavic, 
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protQ'GcrmEinit:, etc.) to learn of the cominori grandmother (Ijido- 
Eiiropean Ur^pmh^) which svHI in turn hdp in underscanding all the 
children and grandchildren. Of cotirse this rcladonship must be 
sumed, it being understood that the affilianons are not simple but 
often subject to dispute. One might even argue that a proto-Aiyan 
language is not needed, but only Indo-Eumpcan and Avestan-Old 
Persian and Old Indian. Such matters* htmever, arc beyond the 
scope of this book. 

The original IndcnEuropcan language, nhile artifidal in that it 
has been created by linguists^ is none the less more than a convendon 
of common features found in various daugliter iind grandaughter 
languages. It might be characterised as a tool whicb gives the most 
adequate explanstrion of Uie divieigendes found in aL of the lan¬ 
guages of the family. Membership in the family is claimed by modem 
spoken and ancient written languages which have common features 
of vocabulary and grammar* To put it in another way, the placcmenl 
of languages in the family h determined by conformity to general 
'lauV of morphology and phonetics. Phonetic changes arc paramount 
in clasnfying the languages. Some languages* of course* changed more 
in certain aspects of phonolog>* or morpholog)' than oiliera, making it 
diiiicul[ to draw neai divisions and categories between languages. 
One must remember that 'the phonetic la\s^ or the laws of general* 
histoncoJ morphology arc not sufiicient to explain any fact; they 
present the constant conditions which regubte the devdopment of 
linguistic facti\* In spite of many in using the methods of 

comparative philology, and in spite of the hypothetical nature of the 
original Indo-European bnguage, spoken by an unknowm people 
\ritb an assumed social and rdigiom* as ivell as linguistic^ unity, wc 
must none the less build on the Indo-European tlieory /auit d£ 

Before turning to the civilisation of the Indo-Europeans, especially 
their religion* a few w'ords iliould be devoted to the dialectology of 
the Indo-European original language^ 

It is obvious in studying various dialects of any present-day lan¬ 
guage that the area where a certain phonetic change, a special word 
or syntactic development occurs U usually not identical to the area 
of another change. If one would make maps of various areas of iso- 
glosses between dialects of a given language and dien snperimpoic 
them on one another, the result would be exctcdingly complicated. 
If one applied the same method to the Indo-European languages 
rdative to the UrjpTa^he the result would be much more confusing:^ 
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In ecrtain fnattm, for iosiajicc the augment on certain past tunseSt 
CreeL^ Armenian and tndo^Iranian would agree wJuLe other Itido- 
Europenn bnguages would be diHefent. Slavic^ Biilde and Albanian 
preserve an original # which is changed to a in Indo-Lraman, and tliere 
arc mnjiy other such conconlances in various groups of indo*Euro' 
pean tongud. So one could trace many lines of isoglosscs among the 
Indc?-EuitJpean lunguages and they would ctoks in eountle$s cascs- 
Still one must not despair but continue to make clasaifications of the 
Indo-European languages in order to further ^hei^ study* And one 
may assume a dialccdcal divUion W'itliin common Indo-European 
before the dispersal of the people speaking the Ursprnc^. Pcrtmpi one 
should a\T>iri the word dialect and only say that certain tendencies to 
innovation uc change existed in one group and otherwise in the other. 
We can hardly say that the original tongue was di\'idcd into 
and * mtim* dialects on the basis of phemede about changes in 
the Inda-European palatals and velars, iTiii if not our cDnccrn, but 
coming to the sublkmilies such as Balto-SLavic and Indo-Iranian 
one is on firmer ground. Before turning to Indo-IranianSr how* 
wer^ we may exmsider a few questions iu regard to the socEcty aud 
religion of tiic undbpersed Indo-Europcam, 

Based on the reconstructed language some scholars have naturally 
proceeded to rccamtruct the matcriat culture^ the state of the fiunily 
and sockryt above aU the religious bdiefs of the IndoEuropeaiu^ 
If one pnaupposes a unity of language, a utiit>' of social and religtous 
bclidi would easily fellow. Much has been written about the material 
culture of the Indo-Europeans but there b neither space, nor is it 
appropriate here to go into mvolved qu^oos in thb sphere. One 
may guess that the Indo-Europeans before dispersal were on the 
tbreshald of the age of metab because of the eadstencet ytt un* 
tertatn meanings, of derivaiivef from Indo-European "^metaf, 
Latin m *breiiuce, capper*, Sanskrit a/as ‘Ifou^ (a taterdevebpment), 
and othci^,* Presumably the [ndo-£uropeans had domesticated the 
horse S Indo-European and were acquainted with agricul¬ 

ture (Indo-European root •or—Ho plough')*" Bejond these getimi 
observations we cannot go. 

The sodal orgamsation of the Intlo*£uropeom is more diflicult to 
recomimct. PresiimiibLy the>' kne^r the forest as well as die steppe. 
One might dravr parallels with primitive peoples^ nomads or with 
speakcTf of other families of languages^ but one mitsi be very careful 
in interpreting parallels, for they are but pjirslJeb and noiliing more. 
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For example* h might prove fruitful to compare the Altaic peoplef^ 
(Turko-Motigoh) with the lTido*£uropcaD:$ ^imee the former came ro 
the steppe from the forests of Siberia^ became noiiiadk* and, as the 
Indo-Europeans did* invaded the Near £asu Even though the Altaic 
peoples expand and iiiigrate in relatively late historic times* our 
knowledge of their early society is grossly iuadequalc* making the 
drawing of parallels difficult. From what we know of the Indo* 
Iranians^ the Dorians in Greece, and Indo-European invaders dsc*^ 
where, we may assume that they w^cre all fitrec and warlike. Probably 
the)' had a tight, grgnruird society similar to the Turks and to most 
migratoiy^ peoples, but tills helps us liittlc* The fairuiy wa$ mo^t likely 
patriarchal, and die chief unit in sodety was probably the extended 
family or ^greal hoiue’ (I ndp-Europtan A compamon 

of Lithuaujaii ceszp^is 'lorti^ Sanskrit ziJpdd "head of the clan% and 
Latin rwa SiHage*, doe$ not tell us much* however, about Indc^Euro- 
pean sodcry^ One may assume that the tociety must have been closely 
bound up with rcUgion* and it is to tlila domain that we turn next. 
The religion of liic andent Indo*Eumpcans has recdvc?d much 
attention of late and controversy about it i% rife among scholan* The 
theory of M;ut Muticr and his school, which proposed that celestial 
phenomena lay behind the myths and religion of the Indo-Euro¬ 
peans* IS no longer accepted although some of his many ideas have 
been, with very little change. The brief remarks by htidlkt, warning 
of vague indicadons Icadirtg to tnliated dludotu, bidicate the limited 
conclusions one may draw from methods of comparative philolt^ to 
elucidait religion, and they remain a dasde prcscntaiion of the 
problem.* The Indo-European word for god or divinity is *driw$r^ 
perhaps conceived mdividually as a luminous* diining sky ddty^ 1 1 
is not the place here to discuss the problems of the "heaven friiber^’ 
Jupiter in Latin, drdas pitd in SanskriL, and the words for day^^ dks in 
Latin* etc- Sufiice it to say that the Indo-Europeans considtired the 
sk>v sun and many celestial and natural phenomena^ to be divine and 
the divinides were probably reprcient^ by Ihcir ordinary names, 
thus giving a common and a pardcnlar noun for each. For example, 
hi Old Slavic the god Perun is the god of iliundcr, while the word for 
the phenomenon of thunder itself was die same toot, preserved even 
today in Polish piimut, or even dora' in lithuimian /Vrtemif ^ihundcr 
god’ and p^rbrn^ ‘thunder’. But the ludCHEuropeani probably also 
conceived of tlidr gods as social phenomena become divine* as Indo- 
Iranian mitm ’contraci\ and Afiira^ the god ofconiracls according to 
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McUIct md fol lowed by P. TbienK" smd othcf^. Tlic god, llitni vvc 
may say* is a phcnomcnoQj natural or as well as a magical 

force connected with the oaiDe^ Fiirthtrj we find no copamon Indi>- 
Europcan words for the cult^ priest or sacrihcc^ and thb may indicate 
that each tribe or group of imlcNEuropeans bad its own cuIl It is 
possible that there u as n pitrallel development of religion in the pod* 
tion of the Dmids among the Celts and the Brabmins of India^ as 
wdl as linguistic parallels of terms of religion amottg Indo-Iranians 
and ItaJo-Celts, but thsc are gcncml or uncertain theories whkh 
cannot lead us to the details of an original Indo-European religion.* 
McUlct expressed ii ^veU when he said that more than any other Ins- 
tory, the liistor)' of rdi^ons had need of texts written in the language 
of the people under study, which in effect precluded a Jtndy of the 
religion of the Indo-Europeans.* 

The sdiool of Georges DumdriJ^ Jiowevtr, has opened new vistas 
of mvcstig’.ition ;ind dncussion on the problems of Ituio-Eiiropcan 
folklore and reh^on. Briefly;^ the general pc^tion of Dumeail may be 
described as a new approach to ancient rcUgioiiiS. The ideology and 
spirit of ancient religions must be emphasised rather tiian thdr ritnnl 
and external manifesto dom. For Dumizil the ideology' of a religion 
is found in its theology , mythologj'p sacred literature and sacerdotal 
organhation. For liiini if the Indo-European people had a com¬ 
munity of language before they separated, then tlicy must also have 
had a common ideology. 

In ancient India, Iran and clscsvhcrc, Dumi^zil found that the 
*idcology‘ of a tripartite division of society pafaliel to a tripartite 
dasnficatioii of ihe gods was prominent. After furiher study lie con¬ 
cluded that this ideology was fundamental in the religious beliefs of 
all the Indo-European daughter peoples and not to be found dse* 
where. Within the tripartite divisinn there was, morraver, a duality, 
which wTis alio a fundamental concept in the idcolc^ of the Indo- 
Europeans, The three divisions of tl)c ideology could be described 
both as cosmic and at social Tunciions^ the highest that of sove¬ 
reignty, with tivo aspects, juridical and m^ical, as the duality within 
the tripartite divmon. Among the Aryans^ tlien later the Indians, 
Mitra and Varuna represented respectively tlie juridical and magical 
aspects of ilie first function, the province of priests. The second func^ 
tion, the martial spirit or force, was the domain of the warrioj^ and 
the god tndra, w hde the third fimction, that of fecundity or growth, 
was the concern of farmers and tuisbnndmcn, TIus, in a few w'ords, 
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reprtsrms generally ihc theory ofDuin^zil, albeit tvith many develop¬ 
ment and minor concluston? from the above-mentioned premises,’ 

At die outet, one may welcome the new interest In the study of the 
religion of the Tndo-EurDpcaiis which has grown partly at u result of 
controversy over Dumczil’s Theories. Further, one may wamily greet 
his attempts to find an order or system in beliefs Iiitlicrto characterised 
:«‘primitive bdiels* or ‘nature u'orthip’i which (old us verj'little. His 
general iiiHucnce has also stimulated work in comparative folklore 
and mythology, some of vt'hich U of great interest and value.* In the 
Iranian field DumezU's theories have been followed by several 
scholars in tiie attempt U> dueidatc various aspects of the Zoroastrian 
rdigioii.* Although liis opponents decry' his general theory and 
methods, they attack en'cn more the tridespread consequences of hts 
insistence that ‘the duality Ln a tripartite division* penetrates all 
corners of the society, religion and culture of the Indo-European 
daugiiter peoples. It ts, they say, as if the ideology of the Trinity SO 
dominated Christians that thdr political thought, art, and of course 
ail religious beliefs, were to be understood on die ba.sts of a trinity. It 
must be emphasised that there is no dirtcl ftiVewr written or otherwise, 
for the validity of Dumcril's dicories, only his bfocnccs. But just as 
with conversion to a nciv Guth, passions run high, and he has suc¬ 
ceeded in convincing some scholars that ‘the Indo-European tri¬ 
partite division is today a fact, which it would be just us foolish to 
deny as, for example, the correspondence of Latin wx, Sanskrit rSjaa 
and Irish ri. Other scholars remam as unpersuoded as they were of 
the proiiouncemcnts of J. HerteJ who tried to fiud fire at the bans of 
oil Aryan beliefs. “ Perhaps Mcillct’s iidmonition above is sull the 
best guide to a diilicult a^ even misleading subject, and with this 
remark we may leave the Indo-Europcans. 

One is on safer territory with the In do-Iranians or .Aryans, and a 
real relationship betrveen the Indians and Iranians may be assumed, 
probably closer than between any other tvvo Indo-European families 
of languages. It is not only from related vocabulary and grammar 
that we can posmbte an IndtJ-Iranian unity, but many religious and 
social concepts stem from a common origiii, and, of course, both 
peoples used the term '.Aryan' for theimdves. So we may reconstruct 
a common Aryan langu^e and thee derive from it common Indian 
and common Iranian, although this is sdiJ hypothetical. From Itidiart 
furtlier derive the language of the Vedas and other tongues of India, 
while from Iranian derive Avcstati in (W two dialects, the language of 
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ihc Gatlus and the language of iJie Vourtger Avesta, Si well as Old 
Persian of the tmeriplions of the Achnemetiid king5« Our oldest, in¬ 
deed our only fnctua! evidence of the Aryans, apart from possible 
archaeological attiibutions to them, is found in cuneiform records. 
We learn of the Aryans first in the -Near East. 

It would seem that the Aryans eniered the Mesopotamian cultural 
area ftom the highlands TO the east. Whether they came to the Iranian 
plateau from the north via the Caucasus or from Central Asia is un¬ 
certain, possibly hy both routes but probably from the latter. From 
cundform sources one could surmise that Aryan bands first came into 
Mesopotamia with the general movctdcnl of peoples after the deaili 
of Hammtirabi in the seventeenth century bc. TUis ii also the time of 
the expansion of the Hurrians, a people whose linguistic and ethnic 
affiliations are puzzling; in any case, they were not Indo-Europeans. 
They formed an important empire called Mltaniii, and it is prin¬ 
cipally among the Mitaimi that Aryan names and words occur A’ 
Many personal names of Mstanni rulers which appear in the FJ- 
.Amarna letters and in Hittite documents can be recogmsed as Aryan, 
but their etymologies are for tile most part uncertain because of 
possible difTercni readiiigs or interpretations. In a fatnoos treaty 
between the Hittite ruler Suppiluliuma and the Mitanni king, Matti- 
wam, about 1370 bc. die Aryan gods Mitra, Varuna, Indra and the 
hvJn N’amtj’as are mentiOBcd. TJiiu in the Mitanni kingdom Aryan 
gods u'cre wnrslijpped m well aa Mesopotamian deities, svhich svould 
indicate an Aryan clenKint, but probably only among the rulers. 
While there is no doubt about the idendficaiion ef die names of the 
deities in the treaty, much has been written about the ngtiiJkance of 
and interpretation of the namca. In addition to personal names and 
the names of gods several Aryan words relating to horse tr ainin g anrf 
numerah have lietn deciphered in records of the Mitanni Kikkufi 
Irom the Hittite site of Bogbaz Kdy b Anatolia. Although moat of 
the words seem more Indian m form than Iranian, or even Aryan, 
the wo words which at first appear explainable enfy as Indian in form 
are otb ‘one*, and VarupaA* The former, I suggest, was really the 
jVryan form for 'one',’* close in meaning to another Aryan word •aiVo 
'the same, identity, exactly’ flndian rw), which was taken by some 
Iranians in Old Fenian and Avestan for 'unity, one’, and mabtabed 
to this day in some of the Pamir dialects and b Pashto, So mkc- and 
Vsmnja could be considered real Aryan forms, or dialect forms from 
that general period, and we may conclude that there were bands of 
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Aryan warrior^ rather than tndiaiu who preceded the later main 
wave of Aiy'ans, and who ciitablishcd states in. the Mcar East in the 
middle of the seeond millenrouni bc. Presmnaiily others Invaded 
India in the same period. Again this suimise is baaed on the *Aryan' 
h>'po thesis winch is subject to criticism. 

It would seem that these early Aryans were absorbed by llic indi* 
genous populatiom of western Iran and Mesopotamia and only the 
arrival of the Iranians later led to Uic ‘Iranisaiion' of the land which 
bears their name. The pottery and objects unco^'ered by archaco" 
legists have not been of great help in reconstructing the period of 
invasion of the Iranians, for it is extremely difficult, if at all posuhSe, 
to assign certain strata in various sites on the plateau to the Imtiiatt 
invaders with the materia! objects as TCprcsentative of their culture. 
Our clilcf sources lor this period are the A vesta, and the neighbouring 
literature of the Vedas, From them hy inference and analogy one can 
reconimictt though oflen tenuously, certain features of the tile of the 
early Irimians.*’ The study of the phenoinenolpgy of religion and 
cultural anthropology can assist us, especially in setting the stage or 
background for our understanding. 

Before turning to the Lnmians, oor proper concern, a few general 
remarks about the .Aryans, the hypoihedcoi undivided lojdo'Iraniaru, 
may be helpful. One may at the beginning assume that the Aryans 
were in a nomadic stage of hfie, or perhaps bcttiT chafactcriscd as 
herdsmen \vho knew about agriculture. It is nor necessary to discuss 
the care of cattle, for cattle seem to have been the staJf of life for the 
Arj'ans as the camel was for the Arabs. Both in die Gathas and the 
Vedas caiik appear as a prime source of nourishment and wealth, 
and as significant in religion. Metals were known but ccrtaiuly w'cre 
quite rare. The horse and war chariot, as we learn from the Vedas, 
w'cre very important in ivarCare. .Agriculture svas at least known to 
the Indo-Iranians before thdr separation from other Indo-Europeans 
and many grains and other domesticatEd plants were eaten A* In 
social organisation, as might be expected of pasioralisis, the clan 
(Avestan isnta, Sanskrit ‘race* and ‘jcnfil 'creature', I.atia 
was the most important niut, Whethrr a larger unit, such os the 
people or nation or race, had any significanee, is dubious, even 
though the embryonic concqjts maty well have existed. Since postora- 
lists or nomads at the present and tliroughouc history have been con¬ 
spicuous for their lack of tvdl-dcfincd classes or castes, their form of 
life militating against strict spedalisadon, a tripartite composition of 
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people (in the clan ?) into those concerned with rcligionj the larger 
group of warriors, s^n d the tnajority of berekmcn or just comnion folk 
Is unproven. Agab^ die concqJU may well ha%^e existed, but their 
influence on I he orderi ng of society is unknown* 

The rcli^on of ihe Aryans h abo a maittr of some controveray. If 
one may nssume that the Indo-Europeans believed primarily in gods 
of nature^ then the Aryans were probably on the brink of a change 
w'herc the old nature gods like were todng tlidr staiui^ to 

more personalised gods such as the Vcdic Indra. It h generally 
accepted that die religion of die Aryans, if i* can be recomtructed at 
all from any Uier texts* is best reflected in the V^edas. Later m India 
we find certain 'Aryans' who do no I follow the Vedic religion* and we 
may aisume that even before they went die if various w^ays the un- 
di^-ided Aryam were not uniform in their It is iniercfdng to 

note in passing that the old pagan reiigion existed in Sweden iide by 
side with Christianity in the elCTcnth century ai?* and a reasonable 
explanation for the bek of conflict between them u that Christianity 
was intolerant in mattent of belief but indulgent in regard lo other 
traditions and practiceSp wliile the heathen would not exclude a 
member from their ranks il' he believed as a Christian as long as he 
practised their rights.It would seem that cull, moirriage taboos, 
purification ceremonies and the like were the outstanding diaracter- 
bdes of die religion of the Aiy'ans, Fortes of nat ure irere revered but 
probably in differcni w^yi; possibly some held to a henothrism while 
others were polytheists. But a chiingc seems to have taken place 
among the ^Aryans which may well have bten cihical as well os coa^ 
mological. It may have been a reflection iolo heaven of the con¬ 
ditions and aspirations of the Aryan people personalising their gods, 
and thus developmg further an Indo-European tendency p Certain 
suggesdom can be made* 

Some of the gods* pardcularty those known os the Adityas in the 
VedaSp may he understood as personificadons of the Ideas which their 
narues mcafi. Thus, as we have seen, Mitra the god is the personifi^ 
cadon of mitra ^contract*, -Aryaman of ^hospitality’s Varuna 

of pfuu^Q ’true speech, oath'* all of them abstract concepdons made 
into concrete deities^ the guardians of tho^ concepts which ivere so 
essential to the fimctiotiing of the univefSCp*^ Here we arc far beyond 
primitive bcUds concemed with u_aturcj and rather m a milien of 
ooueem w-ith the psychology' of man, really with an ovcrw^hclmuig 
attention to man, his reladoti to other men and to himself. We may 
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assume that some common Indo-European c^chatologieal concepts, 
and myths to eitplain them, were reworked or dcvdoi^d by the 
Aryans when they settled aninng peoples of a higher dviliiatiDa in 
India and western Iran- The problem of the origiii of myths, such 
as the flood motUi and die begiimbig of Indo^Euriopeim epics is very 
itivoived, and it would lead us far afield. Houever, we should took 
briefly to the texts from India to help us widi observations on the 
j'VryaJti rdigion- 

The hymns of the Rig Veda are sacrificial hyjnns dkecud to the 
gods when a rite is periormrd. Tlic redtation and the sacrifice were 
parallct, or rather at certain points in the redtation certain acts were 
performed. One reason the hymns are difficult to undentand is that 
dicy presupposed a knowledge of the ancient mythology in all who 
partook of the rites. Tlicrc is no evidence that there were any idols 
or images; rather the poiver of words was central in the rites. Tlicic 
does not seem to have been any hierarchic older in the Vedic 
pantlieoti even ihougli certain gods arc more in the fort^round or 
in the texts more important. Possibly some Aryans did think of one 
god as supreme, or O'cn as the sole, ultimate reahty. We must not 
forget that the hymns were written down later by the Brahmins to 
glorify the Brahman caste or their warrior patrons, and an idealised 
picture may be what w*e have rather than a source for the actual 
siiuadon in Rig Vedic rimes, 

A central figure in the Rig Veda « the god Indra, who might be 
characterised as the apotheosis of the Aryan man. Some of the lyrans 
exuberate in ecstatic feeling about the god, even more powcifid in the 
originaJ language witJi metre; take for example Rig Veda io,<53, 
a-5t" 

' TTlw, iiufrc, arf frflfn povitr, stnttgjJx find oiWtt> Thau, Auff eft 
Htdiy 9 htfU, 

TTiou, //ufra, «r( Ov f ftre kiiiir. ‘rhnt hcjt txpandtd tke fkj. Tntv liar! 
hdd iip iht hffcm with sUtngth. 

77uu, hdta, fVTiest in ifiint arm thj ^hfiem, skisi/ifi (?] ant^a 
(harpeniitg it with Ihf jtrrngiA. 

TTww, Indtiit ftt strmget than all fruiiuwj- Tiioa haii tfttiidii 
mfiff (di «fl/inr.‘ 

Indra is the patron of the warrior bands of the Aryans, leading 
them to victory. If India is the hero of the Rig Veda, the drinking of 
tma, deified os a god Sma^ is the central rite of the hymns. How the 
drink was prepared, and what its qualitiot weri:. occupies many 
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Stanza of tile hymns- We are mi sure precisely ^ hat the jam/i plant 
waE whieJj prixliiced an Intoxication in ihoae who cortsitmed it, 
possibly to be compared with the ambrosia of Ltie Gods^ but we 
may be fairty sure that Indian Avestan played an 

important role in the ritual Uft of the early fr anianis as well ns the 
Indianj. 

The Arj*am did splitj however, the Indians moving to the great 
plains of the subcontinenf where they found numerous settled folk 
living in towns^ retalives of the buHdcfs of such cilia:; as Mohe-njtT- 
Daro and Harappa. Although these enemies of the Aryans are ill- 
regarded in the hymns, lurcly tijc C0Tif|iicTor5 learned much fmm the 
Conquered dasya —whom they despised. AJtliough the caste system 
became Bxed at a Later date, we may amune thi^t there was ^ con¬ 
siderable mbcfurc of popuUiiions in tndhi in earlier In Imn, 

howwer^ the sJiiiniion was difTerent,, for the real centres of settled life 
were in Mesopotamia to the w est and ihc populalion an the platcnu 
must have bten relatively sparse. Since the Aryan bands in India^ 
fbugbi among theniselv'cs as well as against the non^Aryan native 
popubtion. we can the same for the Aryans in Iran, and 

there musl have resulted condilcrablc mixtures of voriotis peoples^ 
Generally spcating then, w'c can assume that dicrt w^re deviations 
from Aryan society by both Iranjans and Indians^ more with the 
former than the la iter. 

Some peoples of the Hindu ICush mouniEins and the western 
ffimalayas, represented by preseiu-day speakers ofDiiidic and Kafir 
diaJixis, might be chusified a third group of Ary^ajis parallel with 
Iranians and Indians, or more likely they could be subsumed under 
the Indian eaicgory. Our knowledge of this remote area is still rudi- 
meniary^ and much work reniaiiu before an adequate dassificatJon 
ofaU the languages and dialects can be made- Needless lo say, work 
in this area will be of great Significance for any reconsttucliaij of the 
prt'hisiory* of the tndo-Iraniam, Incidentally, this mountainous 
refuge also has a non-'Indo-European languagC| Burushaski, 
spoken in Himza, which may be The last remiiant of language once 
jpoken over a huge cerrkory before the Aryans came upon the scene. 
Attempt to prove a connection of Burushmki with Cauc^i^-an 
languages or Basque in ihe Pyrenees are rnttrcsting if inconclusive.** 

One can tcntativiety propose the following geaicral distribution of 
the Arji'ans about the seventh century ec w'hcn the Medes and Per¬ 
sians had attained their final resting grounds. In Azerbaijan and 
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wcsicm Iran^ liic Modes and otlier Iranian ncwcoincfs were in oon- 
tmx \sith a seiUed majodty of non-Tndo-£urope^ spoalcort repre¬ 
sented by UranianSj Mannaeam^ HnrriaiiJ, etc*, possibly rcJatcd 
somehaw to the Palaco-Caucasian or ^Japhetic' languages of the 
presenL-day Caucasus. Mso present were ether Indo-Etiropcanaj 
principally the first bands of the Armenians coming from ihc wesi, 
and possibly fragntentary remams of previoioi Arj'an iTivaders* To the 
south the Persians and other Iranian invaders found die Land 
occupied by Elamite and related nDn-Indo-Europcan speakers. 
Farther cast were probably Dravidinn peoples in Nlakran^ Smtan 
and Sindj repnsented today by iheir descendants, the Brahuis.^ 
Finally, In the Hindu Kn^h mountains were remnants of the people 
driven there by cadicr Aryan migraiions into fndiu. In liie course of 
centnries thc^ noti-Indo-Europeans were pushed more and more 
into isolated valleys by Inmions Urom die ivcst and Indinixs from the 
south and cast until the last group is now represented by the Buru- 
shaskt speaben in the high and bolaicd valic)^ of Hutiza* Such was 
the general picture when Zoroasier appeaied- 

J^or(fastrr and Nis Messagt 

Zarathushtra, or Zoroaitcrj as the Greeks called him, presents 
many problems^ and it is discouraging that after so many years of 
research we do not know when or where he lived or even preewely 
his teachings. One may marshal the evidence and eoticlude that he 
w^as not one thing or did not live at a certain period, but positive in- 
formadon about the prophet and his time is conspicuous by its 
absence. Let us attempt to gather material rcladug to Mm, trying 
to group the Jess uncertain data first, and finally coming to some 
tentative conclusions^ 

It 13 highly probable that Z^rathushtra is noc a figment of the 
imagination and that he did exist Arguments that he was created 
to match prophets in other rcli^ons, or tliat the Avesta was a late 
forgery, are really unacceptable and we only need to follow tustory 
to refute tticm^ TTtc form of his nssme b also plausible among the 
jiamci one would expect in an andent society somewhere m Iran* 
The name ZaradiushtrH might be explained [is ^hc who can handle 
camels*, although other etjTnologies have been proposed^ In the 
A vesta w'c learn about ius clan of Spitama and the dosely related 
family of Haechataspa, indeed about his daughter and friends, and 
from the Inter Middk Persian commentaries we even learn the names 
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ol' his fadifir and mother* None of tbisj helps lU with the 

fdsUfsy of Zoroaster^ ^ccially his time and place. We must turn 
primarily to the Gathas, presumably ilir words of the prophet, and 
to later ^urtes and general considcradDnaij to aid us in placing Zoro¬ 
aster in history and geography* 

To determine the date of Zoroaster we have no liistorkal data to 
help uSj and we can only say that m«t probably he lived before the 
Achaemoiid empire* To further determine the time wc should look 
at the evidence of the Gathas, Greek sources, and later Zoroastrian 
tradition subdivided into the tradition of the Pahlavi books and the 
tradition at found in Islamic sources* These wc should try to bring 
into harmony, or at least we should come to a probable estiniaie of 
hU dates ixom all of them. 

Tiic Gathas, or poems^ undoubtedly preserved by 

memaTy for cetituriH before bdng written dn^vTL. Tlic is«ventecn 
verses or five groups of verses, known collecdvdy as Gatha^ belong 
together by \'irtuc of similarity' in metre and archaic laiiguage. Cer¬ 
tain fcamres of the language of the Gatiias and of the Younger Avtsta 
as well are more archaic than cotTesponiling featares in Vcdic San¬ 
skrit,*® but tins, of course, docs not mean that the Gathas are there¬ 
fore older in time than the Rig Veda, since as a parallel in Altaic 
languages rnDdem Mongolian in many features is ^morc archaic* 
than the oldest Turkish, and Arabic is b the same relation to Hebrew* 

Greet sources arc not encouraging either* Xanthos of Lydia^ the 
oldest source (fifth century ac) places Zoroaster 6oo (or 6,000) years 
bdbre Xerxes, and other Greet authors are moit: extravagant*"* 
From the classical sources we gain no precision at all, only that 
Zoroaster lived in great antiquity* Obviously they liad no accurate 
knowledge of liis htsiorj', but we should explain ev'en this lack. Some 
of the sourr Cl winch give numbers in the thousands can be explained 
as refiecting an Iranian mythkal world age number—an eschato¬ 
logical doctrine."^ Did the Greeks reproduce tliis, or other extreme 
dates on Zoroaster, because the PeisiarLi fooled them, either inten¬ 
tionally or because they ibcmsclves believed it, or was Zoroaster so 
removed from the West in time or space that a myih about him w'os 
all that was known? IT the Persiam tried to fool the Creeks^ then how 
is it that no indicadon of the real sfatc of afToirs leaked out to the 
Greeb, and why did the Pemans try to fool the Greeks? In answer 
to the first question, it is unlikely that the Persians could keep tme 
informadoa from the Grceb, and if they did try% it can har^y be 
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explained aj pure pcrv^cj^ity or a desire to sanctify Zoroaster by a 
hoary age^ ^Vliat then is the conclusion to draw from the Greek 
iioiiirccs ? probably could say that the Greeks got their mlbrnia^ 
tion from Per^mns who themselves did not know' the dare of Zoroaster. 
From tbe Greek sources, a date of. say, 1,000 bc might seem a shade 
more reasonable for Zoroaster than 600 bc, but tMs h speculative. 
The burden of btinging more trvidence seems to rest on Iranian 
sources, or the Zoroastrian tradittoji^ 

Since the chronology of the andeat Near East befoTr: die Achae* 
menids U mostly based on the Egyptian Idng lists and anytliJng oui- 
side the hicroglyphic^cimeifomi cultural areas is hardly datable^ it 
follows that the non-literary Iranians could not bc expected to have 
a chronology of Zoroaster unless they kepi genealogical lists like the 
Hebrews, which apparently was not the caie. It would not be un¬ 
reasonable to assume that tiic ancient iranians^ even shortly after 
Zoroasicr^i death, could not place him chfounlogically, at least in 
rdation to my of the great events occurring in Mesopotamia or 
possibly evcii in western Iran^ Bui later Zoroustrian tradition, 
followed by Islamic authors such as aJ-BTrunl, gives a precise date 
for Zoroaster, 258 years before AlcxandcT the Great ** Many scholars 
have rejected this date, while others have accepted it as genuine,®* 
Rccaitly an impresrii'^ attempi wjiij made to substantiate the 
date based on die reasonable assumption that the foUow^crs of 
Zoroaster counted ihe years from a significant moment in the 
life of the propheCt and when 258 years had pa^ed in ihe era of 
Zoroaster, a great cnlajiiity occumed, the death of Darius, the lusr 
-'Xchacmcmd king and the accession to power of jVJexandcr the Great. 
Thi?» would mean 258 year^ subtracted from 330 nc or 588 bc for the 
year one of reckoning on the part of Zoroastcr^s followers-*® It is 
interesting to observ'e that the dating of Buddha is appar cutly secured 
in a similar manner by reference to later traditions assigiung events 
tn Buddlia'^ life to so many ycare before the reign of Aioka. But 
actually it U only a later trudidon and biised on an assumed date of 
the Buddha rather than oil Asoka. One need not be reminded that 
the date 588 bc, which may have been the date Zoroaster converted 
King Vishtaspa, when tradition say^ the prophet was forty-two years 
old, is b^ised on a number of assumpiions which might be cridcised- 
Further tradition says ihe prophet svas scvcnty-aevxn when he dic<h 
so ifonc prefers fixed biatorical dates for Zoroaster based upon rcajaon- 
able msumptkns and late Zoroastrian then 628-55 * ^ ^ *be 
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bcjt tiicory we bnve. Othtirwise, one inay prefer to believe that tlie 
date b about die eighth or seventh ccntujy BC but not detemiined. 
If wc could find evidence from outdde tlie Zoroastrlan tradition^ 
which erudition afitumes that die Zoroastriima had a dsatr 'cr^ reckon¬ 
ing from the Time of die prophet^ nndl Alexander so diockcd them 
that they changed thdr outlook to date their prophet so many ycar3 
before iUcxanderi then it would be easier to accept a more precise 
dale for Zoroaster®^ 

It u true that the number 258 h cunous, hardly apocalyptic or 
fitting mio an eschatological system. Yet the negauve reckonings so 
many yeaw before Alcitandcr, presupposes the exbtcncc of an era of 
reckoning fram some event in Zoroaster's life by hb followers. As far 
as wc know the Sclcudd era was the first dating by a fixed year which 
was widely accepted. On the otlier hand^ the followers of Zoroaster 
may have been well alicad of their time in adopting an ‘era of Zoro- 
ailcr"* counting from tbr date of hb converdon of Vhhtaspii, posdble 
echoes of wliich may survive in the Pahlavi book Bund^Ahhff (cd. 
Anklcsaiia 24G-1] W'hcrc an era of the ^acceptance of the rcBgioti' 
{padiri/hn-i Sn) ii implied. The Bui^iiahishnt of catirsc, was written 
over ifioo years after Alexander, but the mere fact that tlie apo* 
cryphal rtigrt of Vlshtaspa h said to have lasted for rtinety^ years after 
the 'acceptance of religion* is a pointy together with die number 258, 
in favour of a 'Zero^trUn tm*. Needles to say, we are still much in 
the dark. 

Tlic honidand of Zoroaster has also raised great controversies 
which are by no means aU rcjioivcd. Mctst scholar^^ now agree that lie 
lived and taugiit in eastern Iran. Late Zoroastrian tradition placed 
the prophet in Azerbaijan, but the geographical horizon of the A vesta 
is ilmittd to eas tern Iran, and the transfer of his activities to western 
Iran at a bittr date can be explained by political circumstaiLces, It is 
true that one may fit the mjtAical geography of the Avesm with the 
horndand of Veijah, into Azerbaijan, or for that matter 

elsewhere in Iran, but die geographical picture of the Avesta is not 
vcr>' hdpfuL One may say, hovi^cver, that the legends and stories 
about Zoroaster's acdvldcs, not his fairtht seem to be more specific 
w'hcn localised ui the east than the stories localised in the w'Cfit. For 
example, the stoiy^ of the planting of a cypress tree in Kishmar in. 
Khurasan to pommemoratt the conversion of Vishtaspa is old and 
widespread. Another tradition has him boni in Raga^ mcdiacvul 
Rayy, near Tehran, with a /^gira to the east where he converts Vish* 
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t^pa. Funfacrmorc, iherc is no apparent reason Vfhy Zotrostci 
mould iK ^Kioved tit ca^t if ia fact lie lived in iht west, while the 
mxrse is more plausible since casicm Jnm was subjecicd to invasion 
from Central ^Vsia many rimes and was lost to Iranian rule for long 
periods. There is a Zoroastrian tradition that tlie prophet was kUlcd 
m Baciria. but other traditions place hii activity eUetvhere in the cast. 
One may gue« that he was acrive in the Herat area with coonecrions 
south to Sdstan, east to Bacuia (BaM) and north to Merv, 
Liiignlstic evidence too would tend to place the prophet in eastern 
Iran. HistoricaUy, one tvould expect that the Avesta, with its 
mythology and heroic epic feaiurcs blending into the general eastern 
Iranian sagas which we shall shortly discuss, would be composed in a 
language dose to that spoken in the Aryan homeland. That home- 
and may have been in Transoxiana, or even more to the sotirii in the 
iTcrai area. Just as the Indians wherever they went in the sub- 
coiuincni presmned tic V'cdic hymns in the old traditional language 
no matter what changes happened in their various dialects, so the 
Mans wherrvy they went on tJic Iranian plateau preserved 
theo^nies to Mitlira and other Aryan gods. I suggest that the 
Iranian tribes of Persians, Modes and others, at the rime of their 
wandering to tlicir later homes, recited h>mins to the god* similar m 
content and Im^uagt, which the language of the old homeland 
V(tijah, The tribes which went lo western Iran gave ihdr 
tongues to the indigenous population of Elamites, Hurriaiii or the 
like, and consequently tlieir dialects began to lose distinctions of 
grammatical gender and a general breakdown of the languages 
started. Before this happened, however, a prophet appeared in the 
cast preaching in an archaising, conservative idiom of the dialect 
possibly of the Herat area, the language of the Catlias. This sounded 
more lofty and authoritative than the Avestan idiom used cveay- 
where by‘priests' praying to Mithra, ^Vrdvisura or other deities. Later 
when Zoroaster’s teachings spread ail over Iran other priests simply 
attached Iris hymiM in the Gathic dialect to the common h>inna ia 
Aveston. This probably happened under the Achaememds, and we 
shall discuss this bter. 

To return to the two languages, or better cliaracttrised as dialects, 
Gathic and Avestan, the former tile language of the Gaihas, the Utter 
the tongue of the ‘Young Avesta', they would best fit into ilie area 
between the central deserts and the mountains of .ATghanijisin. Since 
the contents oftlic Younger Avesu have connections with the castem 
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Iranian epic traditions, we may say liiai in comeni as well as Ian- 
piagc, both parts of the Avesta point to eastern. Iran. This does not 
mean, howxvcr, that the htmiis of the Younger Avesta were only 
recited or sung in eastern Iran. Indeed parts of the Younger Avesta, 
partimilarly the Vtndidad or Videvdat *ihc anti-dcmonjc law’, may 
ucli have been oouiposed in walcm Iran by the Magi, who seem to 
Viaw been the priests of ihc Medcs and Later ol all western IraniatiSi 
[f this be tme ihcn the Magi may have known the Avestan language 
before Zoroattcr. TJvc Ma^ were probably influenced in ritual and 
practices by the indigenous population and by the ancient cultures 
of Mesopotamia while their countcrparis in the cast, the c<wwrj, 
remained truer to Ar^'an practices. But this is turning away from 
Zoroaster himself. Before turning to the htstoricalt or better, epical 
milieu of eastern Iran at the time of Zo^oastc^^ uomcihing should be 
said about his life and icaclungs. 

We have said tljai Zoroaster docs not appear in a vacuum, for we 
learn about his family, friendt and enemies from the Avesta and from 
later Zoroastrian tradition,^* Furtherntore, as we shall shortly we, 
the prophet is placed among the epical, pre-historical kings of eastcra 
Iran in an orderly picture of this pre-litcrary period in the sagas of 
the people. Because of this order, much, or even most of it may be 
iiistorical, but we do not know. The age of Zoroaster seems to corre* 
spond with the pbcnomcnological characterisation of image tvhen the 
gods liave descended upon cartli bringing an end to mythology, and 
the beginning of epic, the heroic age of Iran. The lamily and relations 
of Zoroaster need not detain us beyond the remark, that the names 
arc in general what one would expect in ancient, eastern Iran, 
though any royal connections auioog the ancestors of the prophet 
arc suspicious and 1 fcr one do uot believe ilicm. 

Zoroaster was probably a priest of the old Aryjin religion, for he. 
calls himself a v^tar (Indian kotar) in the Catlias y\ asna 33.6). Since 
he retained this ancient word and did not give it a bad sense, one may 
suppose he retained the oldiiniitulion of the Aryan ‘priest’ in his new 
religian. He also retained the old poetic form, for the metre of hb 
fta rbat is similar . to that of the Vedas. Ho further exalted the couc^i 
of fifAfl, ‘truth’, the ffo of India, and funlier used words in the same 
sense as to the Vedas. But Zoroaster is more; he is a prophet who 
preaches a new gcapet not accepted by hb own people. We obtain 
glimpses of opposition to him and then the prophet’s Argrra and chilly 
reception elsewhere (Yasna 51.12). and finally ins acceptance by 
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Ka\i Vishtaspa and the success of hi$ preaching- So Zoroaster 
was a prophet who found favour not at home but others. 

In what way did his message differ from andcni belief and 
emtoms? 

One difference beoA ecu die Gathas and the Rig Veda is the dif¬ 
ferent rebdon between the worshipper (this i% Zoroaster liimsdrin 
the Gathas) and the ddty. The famiJiar tone of the Cathas strides one 
at once, especially in Yasna 44 where the verses bcgiii^ ^1 ask ^'ou, tell 
me truly oh Ahura CMa^da)\ Tlic deity is like a partner in discourse 
with the prophet, and this is new vdib Zoroaster- His followers too 
arc not neglected, to one senses a possible social base for Zoroaster's 
prcacliing. 'Whcihcr one can distinguish between tim followers of 
Zoroaster as peaceful shepherds with docks of cattle and his enemies 
as fierce nomads w'ho steal and daughter the cattle of their ibes is 
perhaps reading too much inio the words of Zoroaster. What stands 
out in the teaching of djc prophet is the dualism of Good and Evil 
and the great importniicc of man as an arlntcr bciwcm them. 
Whether he raised hb dualism as a protot against existing mono* 
theiam is imcertuin, but moat people tiould agree that he was first 
and foremost a prophet with high ethic al ideals and penmosive ideas. 
With which ideas did Zoroastet tho^t the hearts of his contem¬ 
poraries? Study of the Gathas led the latest translator to the follow¬ 
ing remarks,** 

‘He took over belief in the Ahuras from his predecessors, it is likely he 
transformed that belief; perhaps even created the name jiMiura Mazda and 
interprcied the Ahuras as personificatEuns of the qualities of Ahura Mazda, 
But it was hound I y possible with such theological discussion %o set an entire 
people in religious motion^ Tlie favoured position of ajAa, whkh was also 
hopourtd by Zoroaiter^$ oppenenti, is not new, nor b ^'eneraiion of the 
cow, whidi Zoroaster already had ascribed to Fryoaa, the myihical 
aneestor of ICavi Viahtaspa. Perhaps even llic d iialism in substantial points 
had already been worked out by Zofoa^Htcr't predecessors. What h then the 
distinctive concept which Zonoaster brought out nbo^-e all the cow* 
centred Magi and Brahmins, and which made him one of the gr^t world 
founders ofa religion? It it ready the knowledge of the directly LmmLneiit 
beginning of the hst epoch of the world, in Avhich Good and Evil would 
be separated from one another, which he gave to mankind ft is ihe knoiv-. 
ledge that it lies in every indrvidnal^a hand to participate in the extirpation 
of Falsehood and m tlie establishing of the kingdom of God, before whom 
all mcji devoted to the pastoral life are equal, and 10 to z^^tablish the 
milk Howling pamdiso on earth.' 


the JIKRtTAM Of 

Zoroaittr’* teachings must have made a great impTCcion on his 
followers so tliat they memoriaed his sa>ing5 and passed them on to 
their children. There may have been prose explanations of the con¬ 
cise verses of Zoroaster hie the commentaries on the sa>'ins5 of 
Buddha, hut iinfoTtunaicly these Gathic commentaries have not 
survived, which makes our present understanding of the Gath as veay 
difficult. Yet the power and intensity of feeling In the verses may be 
sensed even in translation, as for example Yasna 44-3-^' 

Tllii lie I vtlt TJtet, OA Ij/nl, Uit me irvfy; 

Whe « the o-mtor, ikt firH falkn of mgfatotmiii^ 

Whe hid down Ihs paik qf t/u svn and itarf? 

Who it it Ihvagh whom the ffwoft MW wwttf n«cf wanti? 

All ^ and aiim do / itnsh 16 Jtiieav OH Hire Oru. 

Thit do I atk (fc#, Oh Ltod, tell me ttvly; 

Who holds the earth btlom and the sh;p ax mil 
fioM falling? Who (msetflf) ifcf u«fm and the plasis? 

Who harnesses the ((«») to veimi and tiottds? 

(l/So, oh Oas, is the creator of Cead Afind? 

Sagas of the East 

The Pemans arc a people with an qiic tradition which is surely 
very old. There are nmny problem* in tracing the kgend* in the New 
Pcisian Shahname, or book of kings, back to Parthian, Acltaeroeman 
or Aryan tinia, and the ctianges or layer* in various stories through¬ 
out the ages arc almost impossibly difficult to dctcrniine. One may, 
however, come to some general conclusions which would serve to 
clarify the role of the epic in pre-Tslainic Iran. 

Mythology ia mtimaicly bound up with the beginning of epic 
literature, for the former is concerned with ilic acts of die gods, and 
the latter with the heroic deeds of men. Just as later bands wove 
various stories ofdifrcrent dales with little regard to chronology into 
a unified epic, so the carUei priests recited hymns to the gods, and 
they, or associates, composed stories about the gods. As in the 
mvlhology of Japan where the descendants of the Sun goddess came 
to earth and ruled it, so in ancient Sgypi and dsewhert the ruler* 
are of divine origin. One may suppose that the undivided 
bad a mythology but not yet an epic, .\ilcr the separation of Indians 
and Iranians the new contacts of both, the former in the sub' 
condnrnt and the latter in western Iran and Mesopotamia, may 
well have changed the outlooks of these people, now in more settled, 
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mote $ccot€ surrou/idingitj to a marc prosaic or pragmatic 
jc/umatg which die heroic life which engender epics lacked lu one 
place, however, the Ar>™ liomdaad, conditions propition& to the 
devclopmcat of the epic continued. I suggest that circuimtances and 
milieu were more favourable to die flowering of the epic in eastern 
Iran and Central Asia than elsewhere in the area cm^ered by Inminna. 
It is inherently probable that the iranian^ wJicrover they went had a 
common mythologyi for even unth the Intdians there are parallel 
myths and names, such as the Iranian Yima tind Indian Yama, an 
earthly first king or king of the dead, Iraniim Tliractaona, Indian 
Traifana, and others. Now it may well be, as some scholars have 
argued, dial a common IntioEuropean eschatology cngeiidefed 
common stories and niotifii in the Jitter oral IJtcraturc of some of the 
daughter languages, but f^v of these languages have an epic tradi¬ 
tion. Peman is one and the Shahnam is recited by countless people 
even today* The beginning of an epic irodition in Iran probably coin¬ 
cided witli the appearance of the prophet Zoroaster whidi event 
surely influenced the later development of the cpic^ if there had been 
no Zoroaster the epic might liavc developed as in India or among ifac 
Germanic peoples, or it might have died out under the rule in Iran 
of the Grecis or later the Arabs. If Zoroaster had appeared about the 
time of Christ and had been so willed he might have destroyed the 
old mythology and the epic with it- TIicsc are all *iis* and one may 
suppose that Zoroaster appeared at a time and place w'hich almost 
insured his includon in a developing epic. For the Iranian epic,, as 
found in tlic and other s^aiiations of it, can be said at least 

to be in Iiortnony widi the Zomafitiian rcligian as it developed^ if it 
were not actually ^Zoioasmamsed^ as is most likely. 

Much has been written about the place of origin of local cpk 
traditions or of various rnotiJs in an all-Iranian epic tradition. This 
has led to a general conclusion about the Iranian epic, that it is 
really compost of two epic tradi tiom^ but ihere H some difhtrencc 
about the classification or nomenclature of these two traditions. One 
scholar called them tiic mythical tradJdon and the tradition of the 
eastern Iranian rulers, or tlie ^rcligious^ and the ‘national' tradi* 
tions*®* jVnothcr postulates a ‘Zoroastrian* and a ‘nomadic* epk tradi¬ 
tion*’* The mam problem here, 1 bdieve, is the tUfferent history of 
the epic in eastern and western Iran and its accretion by the addition 
of various local cycles. I have already proposed that all Iraniaus had 
a common m^^iology but not a common epic, at least not until the 
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rule of ihe ustem Partimim spread ever sdt of Iran. ThfEie is no 
evidence that stories of the eaaiem rulers or kam were sujjig or recited 
in western Iran under the Acli 4 cmeiud$. Premmubly tticre were local 
'epics* about Uic ancestors of local rulcts^ but iJie mdmiort of Zoro¬ 
aster in the prifticular cycle of the kaeis of extern Iran probably 
helped 10 make that cycle the basis for the earlier part of the all- 
Iranian epic of later times, Furthennorej the stories of the eastern 
may ^vcU have been monc; exciting and more heroic than orbers 
elsewhere, for any epic is primarily LOncemed with heroic deeds^ 
religion bring secondary. 

One may suppose then that the Iranian epic was basicaJiy an 
eastem cycle of stories^ the 'legendary^ ancient history" of extern Iran 
with the prophet Zoroaster included in it as jiarr of that liiftory. 
There may iinve been stories in western Iran similar to some in the 
cast m the time of the Achntnienids, such as die love story of 
Zadadres and Odaiisj told by the Greek, Chares of Mytilene, but this 
proves nothing aboiit the borrowing of motifs from east by west. 
Generally speaking, unlei^ proper mima can be traced a$ borrowed 
forms^ the possibility of a common iieritage or parallel development 
of story themes must alivays be presents One scholar has convmctngly 
shown that the Kayanian cyxle stories were not generally known 
everywhere in Iran until the Partliiatii spread diem and the bantam 
collected them ami recorded them.** Of course, it is very difitculi to 
follow' the changes in stories and adaptaiious from otlicr sources; for 
example, the attempts of Christensen to attach the Rusinm stories in 
Scistan to the feudal lords of the Suren family and the Godard tides 
to the Karen familyj both in Parthian times, are plausible but cannot 
be proved^*^ In any c^isC;^ we may say that the eastern Iranian 
Kayonian heroic cycle is the main source for the later all-Iranian 
epic* Since Zoroaster belonged to tile Kayanian milieu the Zomastiian 
religious leaders adopted the cyde as part of their lore or ancient 
history. While one may postulate a rcligiDiis epic cycle and a nationah 
or secular epic cycle, they arc so intermingled later that the ShaAiutm 
could be regarded as both the secular and religious history of the 
Zoroastrian religion by a Zoroascrian priest in recent times. Ob¬ 
viously the priests were not the only persons who kept the epic alive, 
Bards and minstrels entertained rutert and aristocmey by reciting 
epic^ down the ages. If one is concerned with literature, religion 
plays an insignificant roSe in the epic, but if one studies rcU^on then 
contrariwise the tales are unimportant, Tliat epics existed outside the 
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puniew of Zoroastrianiara is mdicated by an mticpcnrient cycle, 
that of ihc Scythians, represmted in a mo^m form by the legends 
of the Iranian Ossetes m the north Caucasus. .Apparently these 
Iranians were untouched by Zoroastrianisni, for there is no parallel 
word for 'demon, evil spirit’, rife, whidj cxltis in other Iranian 
languages. One may consider their Nan tales as an epic and un* 
doubted!y there wen? other cyds no longer c.risient. We tvili retxim 
to the epic tvhen discussing the Parthians and Sasanians, but the 
next matter for condderation here is the historical material in the 
stories of the Kayanids and other ancient heroes of Iran. 

The sources for liic Iranian epic are the .Avesta, the Pahlavi books 
and New Peraian or .Arabic works; the last are the most detailed but 
they are based on Pahlavi writings, while the Avesta does not have 
the detail or developed chronology oflater times. The systematisation 
of the legendary history of Iran was carried out under the Sasanintts 
when the real history had been forgotten. This legendary liistory ^^'as 
the real ancient history of Iran for the Sasantam. Here sve are not 
cfmeeracd with the 'historical' versus the 'religious’ tradition ami 
disengaging elements of both, because only what was considered as 
ancient history' by the Persians is germane xo our task of rccojiitruct* 
ing the history. In the developed Epic, or the ‘secular’ tradition as 
rcprcscaied in Firdosi and other later authors, the first dynasty ta 
rule the rvorld was called l^shdadian, founded by a certain mythical 
king, Heshang, Haoshyanha of the .\vesta, and ended by an equally 
legendary Meg called Uaav.^* The personages io this dynasty, whose 
names appear In the A vesta but in no rwl ehronological or dynastic 
order, are half mythical and half epical, partaking of go^ and 
heroes. The old myths are presented as liistory in the epic but there is 
nothing historical in this dynasty and one can only speculate on the 
origin of the names of the rulers and their dgnificanec. There is no 
real chronology but there is a mythical or cosmological order based 
on a ndlletimum reckorung or the eschatology of the Zoroastrianf, 
According to this scheme the world is divided into three ages of 
3,000 years each. The first period is a golden age of the rale of Ahura 
Mazda. Then come 3,000 years of warfare with Evil, a time of 
troubles. At the end of this pericxl comes Zoroaster who brings a new 
force into the fray, which tips the scales to .Ahura Mazda, and at the 
end of this age, 9,000 years from creation, comes the renovation of 
the world.** Whether this miUenmum conception is derived from an 
andent Aryan belief that 19,000 years is the time of existence of the 
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world bciAvccrx creation and destruction^ remaim an open question. 
It is uoi improbnbb tliat there were other theories of the time spaa 
benveen creation nnd the end of the world but there is no space here 
to investigate these involved questions. 

The next dynasty in the Epic would he sattiilar to the preceding one 
were it noi for the last ruler to bear the title of kmi, by which all of 
*hc manarclig of the dynasty arc knowiiT Kavi Vishtaspa^ [he patron 
of Zoroaster, hi is pEace in the lisi of lungs attaches tlic eurirc dsTiasty 
in a to history. The word Jlairi is found in India as the priest vvho 
b a seer, couversam with magic* or one who is inidated into 
niyaucries. aUo a sage or poet In Iran the name is applied in the 
Avesta TO eight rulers in the dynasty in order^ Kavata. Apivahu* 
Uaadau, Arshan* Pishinah, Byarshan, S^'avarshao and Hausravali^ 
all with the title Kavi prdbeed to their names**® Then corner Kavi 
Vishtaspa, not mentioned with the others but rather aa one k^ti 
among many. Eurthermore, he is the Inst ruler to bear the dtle m 
all of our sources* Contemporary w'ith Vishtaspa are other Arnrb* 
opponents of Zoroaster, and aince thc^' are always litikcd vdth the 
karifpam or 'mumhlers.', other priests tvho opposed the prophcTt one 
could assume that the kms abo had priestly functions. One nmy sup¬ 
pose then that the were some kind of 'priKi-kings' of eastern 
Iran^ who upheld the andmt Aryan rites and practices. One may go 
further and assume that one family of JEarir became strung enough to 
cjxcrt a hegemony over surrounding ksds^ There is m> eridence for 
this except the tlicmc of a br^c uailicd empire or twe in die epic 
tradition* ^Vc must 3 U 5 k if there is any other evidence for the existence 
of a kai'i empire in eastern Iran in pre-Achaemmid times. 

From the geographical circumsianees m Central Asia and. eastern 
Iran, one w-ould not expect to find there a unified empire but rather 
a confederation of oasis stares and tribes, if any unity existed at all. 
On the other hand, inpraritig knowledge about the pairt of thb part 
of the world has made the ttistence of a huge state here ool at all 
improbafalc* Before the extensive Soviet excavtitionB in Central Asia, 
our conception oftmitm Iran and Central .Asia was of a land mainly 
without rides and inhabited ntotdy by nomads. Excavations tn the 
large oases of Mciv, Bukhara, Khw^arezm, and elsewhere liavc changed 
this viewv foi" we learn of the existence of great inigaiion canals and 
large seiilements in the Gist half of the first miUcjiiiLum nc. The 
material culture was probably not m dct^elopcd as m western Iran 
but it ^vtts well into the Iron .Age with arrbdc painted pottery.*^ The 
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State ciT level of building ftcljniques in these settlements is no: alto- 
geiher clear, but the discovery of avails and Ibrtiiications implies the 
developmcm of settled life loan advanced degree, possibly to king^ 
doms or states of appreciable me. At the same time the number of 
horse trappings found might indicaic the imponance of nomads, who 
may been the mili tary mainstay of an cast Inmlan state, or 
states. Archaeology, then, would seem to confimi the picture of 
Jtodety in the Avesta of nomads and settled folk frequently at odds 
with each othcr. 

From classical sources one might assume one of three possible 
states ruling in eastern Iran before the Achacmenids, an extension of 
the empire of the ^iedcs castw^ard, a Bactiian kingdom, or a Khwa- 
rc^mlan kingdom^ Tlic kingdom of the Mcdcs will be discussed in the 
next chapter; sulTicc it here to say that diere is no real evidence that 
it extended into Khurasan beyond vague references in Ctesios to 
Assyrian rule as far as Bactria, and Median mfluence In the east*** 
Ctesiaa^ notion that Zoroaster was a Bactrian kiiig is of interest, but 
tile reading of the name "Zoroaster’' is uncertain Eastern Iranians 
may have served in Median armies alliesy but pi™r of Median 
overlordship is lacking. The existence of an indcpendcni Bacrrian 
kingdom in eastern Iran tvhilc the Medes were oonsolidating their 
rule in western areas has been supported by many sidiojan. Archaeo- 
Jogy again would support the coutendon that extensive irrigation 
canals and towns ^dih dmdeis in die Bactiian plain were dev'cloped 
under a central orgarusadon, a Bactrian state, as suggested by 
Ctedas*** 

The case For a Khwarezmian state wax first presented by Mark- 
wart, w^iio studied a passage in Hcradotufl (til. 117) which dealt with 
a river Akes-" Tiic results of this study have been condsdy stared by 
Henning as follows;**^ 

'Aocofding to this story, which Hcrodotmi gives^ presumably from 
Hccalaiod, the KJiwarezmiaiis, In the old day?, possessed the valley of the 
Akes, Lc* the Harf-Rud and its continuation^ the naodan Tcjcn. They 
excTciaed aome tncaiurc of fiizeraincy over the Hytuanians, the 
ParthzanSp the Sarangians of SeisLm, and the Thimianaeaiis of Arachosbi^ 
Both Merv and Herat ’were then occupied by the Khwarezmiana^ whom 
Hecataiw, in one of the few Augments of hii work thax have come down 
CO uSj places to the rA&t of the Parthians. 

"We can tlma be fairly certain that there waa a state in extern Iran 
whidi centred around Merv and Herat and co^cadsted with the Mcdiai] 
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Empire^ which led by the Khwa-fc^miam and abolished by C)t 1}3^ 
who cfcprived them of their sou them pm vines, whereupon they gradually 
retired to their northern pousiions along the Kiver Oxus." 

Henning further proposes that the relatively suift and e^sy con- 
truest of eastern Iran by Cyrus the Great presupposs the cwstence 
of a large ataic or group of stats. Otherwise the conquest would have 
takirn a much longer time. If we Ibllow' this line of argiuncnt^ bow- 
trver, one might add that die absence of later revolts against the 
Achacmemds* except in Darius' fii^i year when rebeb were every- 
whcrc^ w^ould suggest a background of Median hegemony or some 
western rule in eastern Iran. In the same views it i* easj' to believe 
that C^iisput an end to the Kiiwarezmian state ruled by Vishtaspaf 
the patron of Zoroaster, because there are loo many imponderables 
and fio real evidence^ At the present w'c can only say that there 
probably were at least two states or rather confederatjons in eastern 
Iran before the Achaemenids^ widi centres irt Bactria and Herat. 
Further, the Median empire probably had relations wiih ime or botli 
and possibly exercised some sort of mflucnce over one or both^ al¬ 
though there is no proof** Kavi Vishtaapa and Zoroaster fitted into 
the Herat confederation then b^/m it became unified, if it ever really 
did, and they did not necessarily have anything to do with Cynia. 
The possibility that Bacttia reached ptommence only under the 
Achaememds, and after the fail of a Khwiireimian state as suggested 
by Mark wart, is an attractive theory' but again witliout evidence* 

So our history of eastern Iran before the Achacmcnids h scanty and 
conjectural* The sagas of the epic for this period arc unreliable as 
liistotyi but they provide a framtW'Ork for the heroic age which did 
not require history* A recurring motif of the epic, liowcvo', should be 
exanuned—the struggle between Iran and Taraii. 

Imn md Turm 

The WELTS between Iran and Turan occupy many page^ in the 
Iranian cpiCj and certainly this antagomsm has served to exemplify 
Zoraastrian ideals of good and evil. The conflicts of steppe and 
sown* light and darkness, of the aixAmran* followers of Zoroaster, and 
the drfg^ani^ followersi of^Ahriniaii, are all summed up in the itruggle 
bctwxen Iran and Turan* This pattern of opposition is a continuous 
tradition in the epic from the time of the conSict of the Aryans and 
non-Aryani, during the invasions of the formert down to the days of 
Firdosi when the Turks were invading ihe Near Eaxt* It is po^ble 
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that in f tlm^ the Turks were rraLly equated with a Tut pcopJe 

of an earlict age, sJucx the designatiDn ^Turk^ is probably a plural 
Tnr-b, with tlic word ^Tur" designating $ome totem amoog the Ur* 
Turks of CentTHt Asia. Hence Turkic Tur-k would equal Iranian 
Tur*an^ also a plural. Tlic history of tlie word "Tufati\ scanty 
tliQugh it iSp howcvtrfj inu^t be invotignlcd. 

The name Tut appe^irs several times in tire Avcsia as Turuj and 
the earliest niendon of die Tura pcoptc» never a district, b in Yasna 
46.15 of the Gathas ^vherc the descendants of Fryana the Tum arc 
mentioned. In Yasht 13 (the Fraritrditi Yasht) 143^ the Zoroastrian 
followers of the Airyap and the Tura, Sairima^ Saini and Daha 
peoples arc mentiDned. The first three names were explained in 
Sasanian times, if not before, as descendants of three brothers Ercchp 
Salm and Tiich| the Iranian counterparts of the Biblical Shem, Ham 
and Japheth. IVc may tentatively identify the three peoples as 
Aryans or Iranians proper, Sartnadan^ of South Russia and Turians. 
The Saini are unknown and the Daha, presumably the Disi of the 
Rig eda, may be identified with the Dahae of dassical authors, or 
notnads bving in present day Turkmenistan cast of the Caspian Sea. 
The Tur people may have been a group or tribe of Iranian nomads 
in Central Asia whose name came to be applied to all nomads in that 
general region. It b possible further that the small district ot'Khwa- 
retm in Sosanian dmea called Tur, represents a survival of the old 
tribal or generic name. Morkwart suggested that tlie Turn people 
were identical with the Massagetai^ an important nomadk folk 
known to Greek autliors fiving east of the Caspian Sea^ but this again 
13 only conjecture.^ * The district of Turan in present Baluchistan, the 
iwgm in the Parthian version of Shapttr^s [Shahpuhr) great inscrip¬ 
tion from AD 5560, may reflect a movement of the Tura to the south. 
Most scholiurs reject any connection between the two, but It b not 
jmpossil>le that there was a read oonoecrion* The dgnificoni fact b 
the condnuous tradition fiom ancient rimes of an opposition between 
Iranians and non^Iraniam in the eastern part of the country or in 
Central .^sia. This coincided ivith the rehgiaiis belief of Good and 
Evil. Although the Tara in the Avestan age were most probably 
Iranian, perhaps ilie memory of struggles with aborigines played a 
part in the devdopment of the epic. Later* of course* the Turks con- 
veiricntly took the role of the great enemies of Iran. 

The extent of influence of the Imnian epic b shown by the Turks 
who accepted it as thdr own ancient history as w'dl as that of Iran. 
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In the earliest 'Turkic dictiOTUiiy' estant, Uit tponyratius ancestor, 
or the hero, of the Turks of Centrai Asia, Alp £r Tonga^ is ]dcndfic<l 
with Afrasiyab, the principal ’Turanian’ cncniy of Iran in the 
Iranian epdcJ" Tonga is probably to be identified tvilh the wolf 
totem, or the symbol par txctUenct of the Turks, Afi-asiyab appears in 
several places in the Avesta with the form ofhh name Frangrasyan, 
There he is a senu'inyiLical figure, a kind of histortcised evil spirit or 
dragon, one who holds back water Ifrom Iran), indicating the great 
importance of water for the life of the country. In Yashi 5.41 of the 
Avesta Frangrasyan prays to the goddess Ardvisura Anahita to grant 
him the ^hsanaJi- or the 'imperial glory'^ (of Iran), which she does not 
do. He further is represented as a great opponent of the Zoroajtriam 
who are Inmians. The Turks were so much inSucnced by tJiis cycle 
of stories that in the eleventh century AO we Ctul the Qamkhanid 
dynasty in Central Asia calling itself the 'Ihndiy of Afrasiyab', and so 
it is known in Islamic sources. 

We have mentioued ^kaariiah- above, which has been an important 
tradition or symbol for the Penians throughout their long history. 
A semantic de\-Glopmcnt of the word was probably from a meaning 
of 'a dcsirabEc thing* to ‘good fortune’ and to kkeaTmh., written as a 
Semitic ideogram Middle Persian, with a pardcular meaning 

‘kingly glory or majesty’.** The word yjtvarsrLsih apparently has no 
cognate in Indian languages but perhaps the Indian word kpalra in 
its meaning 'charisma of rule* included the concept oikhvajanah. The 
Iranian cognate word khfiathra may be paralleled by the Indian rSj^ 
although ijtshaikra has a specifically Zoroastrion sense as one of the 
Amesha Spentas or attributes or 'persom* of Ahura hfozda- So the 
hsarmih- or kkoaffdtlfam ‘the imperial glory of Iran* has remained a 
symbol or what might be called 'm^’SiiquB’ for the Persian people 
probably fiom the time of Zoroaster down to the presenL Ttm 
'mystique' has throughout history also contributed to the stability of 
the institution of the Sha ha n Shah in Persia. 

To return to the peoples of eastern Iran, the Avestan evidence 
cannot be used os a basic source, rather only in confirmation ofodicr 
maierial. The distribution of various Iranian trib« in Achacmcnid 
times must have obtained in the period just previous to the accession 
of Darius, In his inscripdons the great king enumerates the provinces 
of his empire, and it is from this list as well as from Herodotus that 
we can try to reconstruct a map of eastem Iran at the time the 
Achacmcnid kings made their Eai-llung conquests. 
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The eastcra Iramans ^vere divided into many tribes or ‘peoplej', 
which fictllin^OD the Land gave their names to vaiimis districts. Thus 
Sogdiana was mimed after the Sogdians as Pars or Fersis was pro¬ 
bably named after the Parsa people. In CciUral Aria, outride of the 
oases, lived nomads called genericaliy ‘Saia* by the Fciriani.'''* It 
was probably their mode of life rather than any ethnic or LiDguistic 
fcattires which didbrentiated them from thdr settled neighbours, the 
Sogdiaiu, and Khwarezmians and others. As the Persians, and then 
the Greeks, learned more about Central Asia, especially after the 
Achaememd empire was firmly established, the various Sakas were 
distitiguished from each other. The etymology of the name 'Saka* is 
onrei tain but liailey proposes the meaning ‘men*, from a root ^afl^ 
‘to be pcnvcrful, skilful’, attested in the Rig Veda as an epithet of 
‘men*.*'^ Many schobrt had accepted a meaning of‘dog’ for Saha 
as a tribal totem on analogy with the Turkified Mongo! tribe of 
Nogay, meamog ‘dog’ in Mongoliatn^* The Greeks knew these 
people as Scyriuons, which latter term might be a 'West Scythian’, 
designation of the notnadic people who invaded South Russia from 
the east in the eighth century and who were known in the Bible 
as Ashkua (which was mis-written as Ashkenaz), ll is, of course, 
dtllicuU to ascertain the ethnic geography of the vast area &om the 
plains of Soutli Russia to the biordtrs of China in the early pre- 
Achaemenid period, but one may suppose that the Sakas—Scythians 
were undifTerentiated by the settled people of the Near East as later 
the various Turkic peoples were considered to be ‘Turks’, 

TTie conquests of Cyrus, and especially Darius, added to know¬ 
ledge about the peoples of the northern steppes. Nomads had invaded 
Iran, probably over the Caucasus, in the time of Median h^emony, 
as wc shall see, and one may assume that same of them remained in 
thrir new homes without ncccssariiy being absorbed by the settled 
population. In Herodotus (Tll.ga) for example, the Orthokorjbanti, 
presumably a nomadic folk in the tenih latrapy of Media, may be 
identified with ‘pointed hat Saka’ (below), if one explains the Greek 
word as tfrtiuts plus ‘uprigh: helmet with bmt or pattt- uncertain. 
(Compare Greek In the Acbaemenid inscriptions three 

gronpis of Saka are distinguished, tlie Sakaper<bfr4|>'e ‘beyond the sea’ 
probably in South Russia rather than near the Aral Sea where some 
Soviet savsnu have located them, the Saka ligrakh^da ‘pointed hats 
(or helmets)and the Saka kauitmwrga ‘the hnoim revering Saka’? 
The last-named Sakas, called Amyrgioi by the Greeks, inhabited the 
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c^kStCTB part of Central Asia, probahly from Fergliana into Clhlncsc 
Turkestan. Although the meaning of the name is uncertain, deri\-a- 
dves of it nmy survive in some Pamir languages of today.®® The 
identilicution ^ these Sakas ^ith the later Sakaraukai who invaded 
Bactria in the second century nc is possible dnee both came from the 
same area* but there ts no Unguisde proof of the identity of the two 
names as Markwart tried to show,** 

The Saka Hgrakhaudii are pictured on relieli and seals; one of iheir 
leaders, called Skunkha, is rnimistaknbly portrayed on the rock relief 
of Darius at Behlstun. These Saka may be located in West Turkestan, 
possibly to the east of the Aral Sea, although their range may have 
extended to the Caspian Sea. Whether these Saka are idcndcal witli 
the ^Sakas of the plain'] while the kciaitacitTga Sakas arc the 'Salms of 
the swamp* (or ‘farthermost limits’) as an Egyptian inscription puts 
it, is diMcult to determine,** Even more confusing is the story in 
Herodotus (I.<toi) how Cyrus lost hJs life in combat witli tlie Mas- 
sagetai, who (fV^i i) also previously had driven 'the Scythians’ into 
Europe. Since they occupied part of the same territory one may tenta¬ 
tively include the Massagetal under the ‘pointed hat Saka', although 
the latter name is surely a Persian descriptive derignadon. The 
appellation 'Massagetai', however, presents problems, especially as 
we dnd tlie name only in classical sources and not in any Iraniaa 
writings. Attempts to explain the name as ‘fish eaters’, or the like 
(comparing .Avestan jno^tr ’fish’), or as 'great Sakas’ or ‘great Getai' 
have not been convinringA* Since some of these nomads may have 
ranged within the ten of the CJunese, one might expect soinc refer¬ 
ence to them In Chinese souieeSj but it is only from the first century 
AD that the Chinese took an interest in West Turkestan, and even then 
identifications of Chinese words or renderings of foreign names arc 
very difiiculi. 

The setded people most closely in contact svith the Sakas were the 
Khwarezmians and the Sogdians. Although Khw'ure/m in Islamic 
times was identical with Khiva and the delta of the Oxus river south 
of the Aral Sea, there Is some question whetlier the Khwarezmians 
were located in thie area in pre-.Achaemenid times, or es'cn when 
Darius carved his inscriptions. From the passage in Herodotus pro¬ 
bably from Hecataios, quoted above, corroborated by a sentence in 
Arrian, the historian of Alexander the Great, we may assume that 
the Kliwarezmians were Uving south of the Qara Kum desert as 
neigtibouTs of the Farthlans and oitiem, possibly near the present 
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towns of Quchan in Persia and Aihfcabad in Turkmenistan, The area 
of Khiva was not unintahitcd at tMs dmt as the archaeological 
ncscarclies of S. P. Tolstov have amply but wc have no 

tvritten sources about the mhabdtants. The Kb^varezmians moved 
northward sometime during the existence of the Achaemcnid empire^ 
for Alexander the Great knew them in the country of the lower Oxus, 
Tlicn they seemed to have belonged to a confedcnniy with the 
Massagetai and other tribes, No csplanation of the namei cither as 
connected with the "sun^ or as 'good land' or the like has satisfied 
schobrs.** The rediscovery of the mediaeval Kliwaremtian language^ 
and, work on it by B, Hennings has been one of the great achieve^ 
meats of Iranian scholarship In recent years. Continuing Intensive 
Soviet archaeological investigations in Khwarezm will surely reveal 
more about the people and, their culture in the future. 

The Spgdians are much betterknotm than their neighlx^urs thanks 
to literary remams in the Sogdian language. They inhabited the oases 
of Bukliara^ Samarkand and probably part of the rich Ferghana 
valley and odicr neighbouring areas, Tlicy seem lo fiave been mcr- 
clmuts and traders in early times as they were in the first ccntuiics 
of the Christian era and later. It may have been the conquest of 
Aic.vaoder iJie fjrcat which started a diaspora of the Sogdians east^ 
wardj all tlie w'uy lo Cbma- Tlie Sogdians were closely related to the 
Bactrians in ctiMoms and culture including language. Indeed Stratio 
(724) declares die linguistic difference was small among most of 
the eastern Iranians^ which is corroborated by the Shi/i-thij or iiis- 
toric records compiled during die Han dynasty in the first century 
Bc,®* The oldest form of the name of the country ^ in the Old Persian 
iuscriptioxiSi h Sugd, with vmiartts, but we Bnd -I* for *gd* in Chinese 
and Tibetan forms of die name* posuMy indkating dialect variations 
wihin Sogdian* It iihould be noted* however^ that the d>l change is 
pTominen: in many east Iranian languages* The linguistic concord¬ 
ances bctwecij Sogdian, an cast Iranian tongue and Old Pemani a 
west Iramim language^ may indicate an ancient geographical con¬ 
tiguity of the two peoples before the Fersiam migrated south-wesL^^ 
In the Avesta Sugd or Sogdianii, used adjectivd)% is found preceding 
the word gni}^ or *sct dement"^ hence the possible origin of die later 
mythical title g0pii£ shah in Paiilavl books.Regarding the material 
cultore of the Spgdiansi and for that matter other settled Vastem 
Iraniansi^ Soviet archacotogical excavations indicate that the seventh 
cetitury bc was a period of the development of extcziEivc inigadon 
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lystettjjf then, as now xfae source of wealth and security for the 
peoples of Central Asia,** Irrigation and agriculture in general arc 
highly commended in the Avesta and the archaeological evidence 
indicares a fairly well organised society which built and maintained 
tfjc irrigadon dams and canals. The chief dty of Sogdiana ivas 
Samarkand which wc shall meet with Later. 

In addition to Sogdians per u liwre were other tribes in Central 
Asia. The name Ferghana has been derived fiom the Parikani,** 
□ncntioiicd in Herodotus (lll.ga; VIL 60 and 86) as nomads in 
Pema, but the Chinese designation Ta mau and other names for the 
area raises the quesdon whether tribal names are invuriably behind 
territorial or provincial names.** By studying place nameSj however* 
one may trace tlie movements of tribes; for example* the town of 
.\mul on the Oxus has the same name as a dty in Tabarutan souUi 
of the Caspian Sea, and both are probably connected with tlie \tardoi 
OF Amardoi tribe found elsewhere in Iran. Suffice it to say that the 
movement of the tribes was generally from east to ivcsl and one 
should not be surprised to find names appearing in Persia ^viih 
parallel forms in Central -^sia. 

Tlie oasis of Merv was a great cross-roads of trade and of migrating 
tribes from earliest times. The explanation oJ the name as ‘meadow’ 
presents difficulties, hut it would not be an inappropriate designation 
for the oasis on the flat buds where tlie present Hari-Rod debouches. 
Mere was the tntlicary centre of the Persians for their north-east 
fnintier during tlte Sasanian empire and the Arabs tmuntained it 
likewise during their conquests in Central Asia throughout the 
Umayyad Caliphate, At die rime of the Arab conquest in 6Qa Sog- 
diarti, Khwarezmiani and others had colotiiea in the dty of Merv, 
and so it must have been in earlier times. Under Cyrus Merv (Old 
Persian was naturally part of the satrapy of Herat, while 

Darius pm it under Bactria. 

Bactria (Old Persian BSkktri-^ an Iranian but non-Pmian form 
of the name) was a fertile oouniry', the present plain of .Afghan 
Turkestan south of the Oxus river or Amu Darya. TTie chief city had 
the same name, which may have been derived from tlic nairie of the 
river Bactnu (Pliny VL4B, 52), according to Markwarl.** The chief 
dty of Bactria like Merv was straiegiciUly located, commanding 
routes souili over the Hindu Kush mountains to India cast to Chhm 
and north to Sogdiaoa. The land of Bactria was the most important 
satrapy in eastern Iran under the Achacmenids, and Inter was the 
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centre of the pwi-Alexondcr Greeks who established a kingdom here 
and then proceeded to the conquest of north-west India, The 
Baettians must have spoken an east Iranian longue to Sog* 

diaiiy but successive invasions of the ridi plain between the Oxus 
liver and the mountains changed the composition of the popuiadon, 
so we know' nothing about the ancient inhabitants. The mountains 
of Badakhshait were probably the only source of die lapis-lazuli of 
the aixdent world, and if this is true the Bactrians must have been in 
contact tviib the Xcar East from very ciirly times for articles of lapis- 
hiziili are found in Egypdan and Mcscpotainian tombs of the second 
and third rmlicnma BC. Possible prc-Achaemcnid relations between 
the Mcilcsand Bactrinns have been mentioned. When Darius became 
king the satrapy of Bactria was loyal to him when most of the other 
satrapies were in rebellion, 

The mountain folk of the Hindu Kush in this early period were 
probably undergoing Indianisation from tlie south and east and 
Iranisadott roughly from the north and west. This mountainous arca^ 
including the Panjshir-Ghorband and Kabul t'allcys, was the satrapiy 
of Sattogydia (Old Persian Thataj;u^) under Darius, and the province 
of Pjuopanlsadai of Alexander the Great. The latter name is the old 
Iraman name of the Hindu Kush •Hparoaina-, while Sattagydia is 
likely to bo an appclladon given to it by the Achaemcnid Persians.** 
One might further identify the area of Sattagydkt or at least part of 
it with a place-name in the Avesta, Islikata, in the Miihra Yasht.*^ 
That area was inliabited by a people called Farutas, also recorded 
by Herodotus (tIT.gt}. Somewhere to die east of them lived the 
Dadikai and the Paktyes (Herodotus lILpt; VIT.67), The former 
have been idendfied wid) the present Da^c-speaking people, the 
latter with the Pathans, while the Parutas (meaning ‘mountaineers’ ?) 
or Aporytai have been related to the present AiHdi tribesmen of 
north-west Pakistan. All of these identifications are mere guesses 
and not proved, althotigh one or more may be correct. A number of 
schoLnrs have objected to the Pathart or Fashto/Pokhto = Paktyes 
equation, G. Morgenstieme proposing instead a derivation of Pashto 
<Fanwana or Parsa,** The widely spread name Patsa brings a new 
element into the problem to which ^vc may briefly diverge. 

The earliest occurrence of'Parsa* is found m Assyrian cuneiform 
records of the ninth century bo in tile form Parsua, a district of im¬ 
precise location probably north of modern Kirmanshah in westcro 
Peiria- The peoples of Parsua are mentioned a number of times in 
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AssyriajX ^uuiali as enenilcs subdued by Assytian armies. About 
640 BC we find Cyrus 1 calJed shar parmwash or ‘nilcr of Parsa^ now 
located to the south o^i the borders of Elam in present Luristan. The 
two names are probably identical, but is ‘Farsa' an. Iranian name or 
is It a pre-Iranian place-name G^m which tlic Persians took thdr 
□tvn name and transplanted it to the south as an ethnic name? In 
favour of ibe latter we have Herzfeld's suggestion that Assyrian 
parsaa descends from a form parakhthe of the third miUennium no. 
Yet it is a rather weak and unproven assertion,** Dyaioaov made 
an attractive proposal that in Parsa, Parsun and Parihava \vc have 
three forms of an Old Iranian *parsav(f 'rib, side, frontier', related to 
Indo-European *ptrk ‘rib, breast’, Avestan prrtsa, Osaedc/an ’side, 
froniicr’. three areas are on the sides or frontiers of Media, to the 
south eParsa), cast (Faith ava) and west (Paisua), hence tlie common 
name witli no need to presuppose Persians migradng from north to 
south.’* It is quite possible that tlic names of tlic Persians and 
Parthians represent dialectical diireiences (<A and j) and we have 
basically the same people, wEtile the pttftim of Assyrian tests could 
represent *panec&^ Further analysis would make Old Peman Parsa 
really a Median word for real Old Persian •PartAff, while Old 
Persian Faithava would stand for \Iedian •Forreca, This is ingenious 
but it places too much importance on the Median designation of a 
land or people as a rib> side > frontier area. It is more probable that 
wt have an ethnic name in Pam, an Iraiuaa people who moved to 
Fars province giving it their name, but also a segment of them moving 
to the frontier of Mesopotamia while others remained in eastern Iran. 
Thus might one estplain a remark of al-BiriinI that tlic KJiwaiczmians 
and Pemans were closely related, as well as the above-mentioned 
Old Peraian-Sogdian linguistic similariiies, and third a possible origin 
of names such as the Faktyes and the Pasiani who invaded Bactria 
from the north in the second century bc. These nomads have been 
identified as Parsa or Persians who belonged to the Masaagetai con¬ 
federacy with the Khwarezmians, and were siiaply Persians who had 
not geme south centuries previously with their brothers,’'^ Although 
the assumed presence of ‘Persian* speakers in eastern Irjui would help 
to clarify a number of historical problems, at the pcsent state of 
knowledge we can handiy reconstruct a history of such peoples. 

The etymology parsa, in addition to the theory above, has been 
variously proposed as * war-axe people', comparing Indian 
'a.xe'j an explmation open to question since the w'ord for axe may be 
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Sumerian in origin.'*. The explanation of Parthuva^v Pam--Pashto 
as ^land, caith’ (SansJiritIs not To return to Sattagy- 
dia, it undoubtedly caused the Achacmeuids difficulties as wdl as 
tnodexn scholars, albeit in a difiereni manner. 

The Gandhara area of modem Peshawar and Jalalabad may have 
overlapped Sattagydia, espedaliy in the lowlands, but since Gand¬ 
hara was surely Indian it need not detain us in our survey of the 
ancient easiem Iranians. 

Arachosia (Old PerBian Jmrahmati, corresponding to Sanskrit rdra- 
jtiari ‘rich in rivers’) was the wdl-named land of present southern 
Afgha nistan, the valley of the Upper Hdmand {Avcsian Haelumant 
rich in dams’) and the tributaries where the Thamanai (Herodotus 
III.93,117) lived. This ethnic name is only foundin Herodotus unless 
the region of Anauon, the modem Farah area in Afghanistan, in 
Isidore of Charaa, fartAiaa Slatinas 16, can be emended to read 
Tliamanai. Although the name vanishes, unlss it be preserved in 
the to\m name Chaman, east of modem Qandahar, the people of 
^ac^sta must have been settled agriculturists &om an early tune 
in this fertile land comparable to Bactria in the north. Similar to 
Bactna in the nortli, jArachosia ivas the centre of Achactnciud rule 
over neighbouring tribes to the south and east and Darius was 
fortunate to liave a loyal satrap who, after a number ofbattlcs with 
rebels sent against him from the west, tvas able to consolidate the 
rule of tlie new Idng. 

The lower couise of the Helniand river and the Hamiin lake was 
occupied by the Zrangai (Old Persian with local for 

Old Fenian d-), which name has been explained as 'sea land’ by 
majiy scholars, unsuccessfully, t believe. Tile name survived into 
Islamic times as Zarang, the capital of the country. The Hamim lake 
area played an important role in Zoroastrian tradition and as the 
homeland of the hero Rustam. By geography and history it has been 
connected with .Arachosia and the upper Helmajid rather than with 
Pars province or the west. The invasion of Saia tribes in the second 
and first centuries before our era undoubtedly changed the popula¬ 
tion for their name was applied to the land which It has held to tbii 
day, Sebtan. In prc-Achacmciud times as today it is a land where 
the steppe and sown are mtcrminglcd and nomads are on all sides 
of the lake which is large in winter while almost vanishing in the Eatc 
summer. 

South of Aiachosia and Sehtan was primarily non-Aryan land, 
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and the peoplw in this satrapy of Darius called Maks were, accord¬ 
ing to Hcnidotos ( 111 , 93 ; Vll. 63 ), the Mykoi (Old Persian AiaAs), 
Oudoi (Old Persian 1 aw/yfa) and the Parikanuoi, The fiist gave their 
name to present Makran '^laka coast*, and the last named were tltc 
mediaeval Parikhan or Barii of the Arabic geographen.^* The 
Yauuya or Yud ivcre probably the ancestors of the Jut nomads of 
Kirman in Islamic dmes, not to be confused with the Zull or 
gypsies.-* The large area between the Indus river in tire cast to the 
Persian Gulf in the west, the Indian Ocean lo the south and the 
central deserts and the wastes south of the Hcimand river and 
Scbian to the north was only slowly penetrated by Iranians, and it 
was non-Iranian land under the Achaemcnids though in pari ruled 
by them. To conclude this survey of eastern Iran wc should turn to 
the Parthians and to Herat, 

Parthia (OP PitrtAai-a) was the territory of the present province of 
Khurasan in Persia, including Hyreania at die south-east corner of 
the Caspian Sea, when Darius ascended the throne. We have already 
mendoned the possibility of a dialectal variation of Parsa in the name 
Parthava, but the invasion of tlie Pami nomads shortly after Alex¬ 
ander the Great changed the ethnic and probably the Linguistic 
nature of the people of the provixice, although the iatcr Parthian 
language of inscriptioni and documents is basically the language of 
the land Pacthava with Pami elements added to it. Atxording to 
Strabo (XL 508.515) the Pami belonged to the Dalii (Daasin Strabo) 
group of tribes, mendoned in the Old Persian inscription of Xerxes 
as Daha, presumably later Dahistan, directly east and soutlieast of 
the Sea. The Parthians were said to be related to the 

Scythians by a number of dasrical authors, and this must apply to 
the Farm and other nomads who ruled over Parthta adopting the 
language and name of the settled As nomads adopting settled 

culture the Pami were probably more conservative in language and 
customs than other Iranians. This may be rejected in archaic forms 
of some words in Parthian writing recalling Old Persian orthography. 
That Pami or Apami is related to the word apdr *abovc, high', hence 
'highlanders', is not tmposrible though not overly convincing.^* It 
was probably under Parthian rule, an age of Oriental chivalry, that 
the early legends of the rulers and heroes of eastern Iran were revived 
and pven a Parthian flavour in many instances. The Parthian 
language came to be called the p^ht^&iik 'heroic' language and the 
Parthians themselves ‘heroes’. 
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Herat fOP Hiiraiaa) has bceiL mentioned previously ai the heart* 
laiul of eastcm Iran. Since the river bears the same name as 
the country or prcn'iiucc, one may assume that the river tumte is the 
originaL This area, I bcHcve, was the main separation point of the 
Aryans, those going to India anH those moving westwards. Greek 
authors as early as Hcrodotm confined the name of the tiver- 
piovince -with the general name ‘Aryan*, although there may have 
been some rtaitsadon of a difference in the two names by the use of 
'Arcioi' and 'Arioi', although the variant readings follow no pattertL 
Strabo (Xl.^tg) calls the river Arioe and Ptolemy {VI, 17, s} Areias, 
and tlu; country is Aria and Areki respectively. The explanation of 
the river onme as *£tawiQg*, compariRg Sanskrit sdratt ‘flows' is 
possible. It may be that the 'Persians of the East' w^erc concentrated 
in Herat province, or that die inhabitants considered themselves 
more particularly as 'Aryans’ because of the place of their land in 
Iranian (and Zoroastrinn) tradition. In any case, after Alexander’s 
conquests we find an interesting development of the term Aria to 
Ariane, probably first by Eratosthenes (Strabo XV.7^3), and then 
the extent of the restricted area Arianc to include all of eastem Iran 
from the central deserts to the Indus River but excluding Bactria and 
noilhem lands. This .-kiiane was ilie A^nshafir ruled, not by the 
Sdeudds but principally by the Parthiam when Eratosthenes lived 
and wrote rirva 320 pc. 

There were undoubtedly other tribes, and other dtstricn not in¬ 
cluded in the above survey of eastern Iran, but even so the com¬ 
plexity of the map and the impottanjce of eastern Iran, die ‘homeland 
of the Iranians' should be recognised, sometlimg not alw-a>^ done in 
the past. 

Sofini Stwt$ire 

ft may not be inappropriate here to discuss briefly the social scmc- 

turc of the ImtnarLs as revealed in the Avesta, Old Peman inscriptions 

and scanty notices from cla^ical sources. Many scholars have divided 

the social organUatiOn 'verdcally' and ‘horizontally’. By the former 

is mKint the place of an individual in ever larger units, as family, 

dan, tribe, while ‘horizontal’ structure means hU place in a dais 

society, determined by occupation or birtli, sudi a$ artisan class, 

lower aristocracy or the like. Obviously the latter division exists only 

in a settled, clvUIsed society for nomads on the march have little of 

this kind of'class structure’. With the rise of the Achaemenids we are 

* ‘ 
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on the threshold of the dc\T]opmtnt of a ciT;gamsaiion of 

sociccy, at least outddo of Media. 

The <jtJcatJoii of the vddesptcad existence of a matriardml society 
among Tndo-Eujfopcam pt Aryans does not concent ns liercp Traces 
of it CQnnof be found among the Imitianj of die seventh-^seth century 
Be although tales of AmaeoDS and the InllncTicc of women In the 
Orient arc not Jacking in eSasdeat sourceSi The patriarchal 
with the important rdadonships on the male side, was die priiicip^ 
unit of frmtuan sodety* for the araallcr family and the larger tribe 
were Bccondar>', One might express the *vmkal' structure of Iranian 
society in the following manner {the correlations, of course, arc not 
perfect^ AArAdAm, for examplCf is by no means clearly 'nadon^): 

Old Perdan Darius (m an 



Avesta 

icrms 

example) 

t* family 

nm^m 


— son of Vislitaspa 

dan 

w- 

dth- 

« AchAcmenid 

3* tribe 

4. province or 

Z<iniu 

*dajihi- 

= Pasargadni 

country 

iiikju- 

dahya^ 

= Parsa 

natioii or 
people 

khshMhra^ 

khshassa* 

- Arya 


(In eastern Iran numbers four and Eve probably fell ft^ethcr 
into a conFederadnn of tribes under a kaui.) 

A Further identiheation of the first three terms in Avestan with 
three Qathic w'ords, proposed by Benvenistep has been modified by 
Thieme w^hop instead of equating the two serieSp would say that in the 
nmafta ‘house* lives the kkcaihi 'the family^; In the pij- 'settlement* 
lives the mr^z^na ‘the clan*, and m the ^dn£u- Ihc territory of the 
tribe^ fives airyamitn 'hospitality'^ or 'those wiih whom one is con¬ 
nected by bospitaBty^^^ This is an ImpOTtant analysis by Thieme 
which has interesting ranuiicalions in the religious spherCp but show* 
tag here a dear continuity foom Aryan times. Numbers four and five 
above have to do with rule and rulers, a somew^hat different relation¬ 
ship between ttiember? of a sodety and their 'narionaj nilcrs". New 
conceptions of rule over settled people, new traditions and a new 
charisma will havt infiuenced the Iranians settling down in. new 
homes, especially in western Iran. Here too the clan lost its import* 
once in favour of the family on the one hand and tiic tribe or nation 
on the other, wWch is not unexpected. 
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The bter ‘caate jyatem’ oflmlia or *dass system.' of Sasanbn Iran 
Is not found here, but slaves, sen'ante and 'nobility' do eskt. The 
‘horiiioiitiU’ organisation of society before the seidcnieiit of the in¬ 
vaders o? » n be surmised by mTercnce. It would seem that the noting 
adult Persian male, the head of his small family and able to bear 
arms, was called in Old Persian *ftisTyiika or marina—. This word in 
an inscription on the tomb of Darius at Naqsh-i Rustam has been 
interpreted as ‘mcmal’ since the Akkadian term used in translation 
of the Old Persian means tiiat, but because of cognates In various 
Indo-European languages, and the later development within Iranian, 
we are justified In considering the Akkadian 'servant’ as a secondary 
meaning. The original sense w'ould be the warrior, the old backbone 
of the clan, and a servant of the leader in the same sense tliat the 
officers of the AchaemenJd king ^verc called bis slaves. It is true that 
this secondary sense of ‘slave’ or 'menial* also survived in wme 
present Pamir languages, but I still consider the translation of Old 
Persian •wrTdA'd by 'memal* as misleadiug; the servants and slaves 
tvere another group 

The menials may have been divided iuto two groups, domestic 
servants and foreign sbves. For the latter we may have a de^gnation 
in the Old Persian ^grdoj attested in Elamite tablets from PeKcpolii 
/hir-tarA, and In Aramaic grdl Tbh word, from the Indo-F,uropean 
root surround, to girdle’, possibly represents prisoners of 

war or slaves who were bound to labour. From tlic Elamite tablets 
of PersepoUs it would seem that hir-taik was a generic name for 
‘worker*, qualified by u designation of the special !dnd of artisan or 
^vorker. In the Aramaic papyri from Egypt and from the Pcrsepolis 
Treasury tableu, it would further appear that workers on the Egyp¬ 
tian estates of the Achaemenid princes and on the buildings at Perse- 
polis were neither Perrians nor, it would seem, free men.'* They scctn 
to have been overwhelmingly foreign slaves, although Treemea’ in 
eotvit labour or free specialists or overseers cannot be excluded. So the 
*gtda could well be for the most part foreign slaves while domestic 
jcrvarm, menials, or possibly [Iranian) slaves in another context {as 
Tohliariao ™jiiw aceordlng to Bailey) would be the Old Persian 
mdnijat interpreted as domestic servants or slaves (compare Greet 
dinof). Even though the Elamite word kaT-tash is used in the inscrip 
tion of Bchistun to translaic Old Peman m&dja^ which, w ould mean 
that the Old Persian, term *srd&- and Old Persian mSmjia were 
synonyms, one would expect some difference in meaning of the two 
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terms- The above conjectwrc ^sfoul6 apply to Iran in general^ but 
under tlie early Acliacmenids I suspect that the were originaJly 
tlic staves on the royal or princely axato, which term later spread ail 
over the etnpiFr for all workers of various categories, while mfl/riya 
remaiiied in use only in Irao« Of course^ a slave in andquity^ or for 
that matter m the Orieiii latcr^ never tneanr a chained hauler of 
stone and water tinder a laih. Some slavey were skilled artlians or 
highly educated or held positiDUS of responsibility* The question of 
slavery Within the Iranian tribes is obscure^ but it probahdy existed 
In some form- One might juiEard a conjecture that in this early slaves 
or menial group one has ilic incJpicnt fburth esute of later Sasardan 
socJciyp the artisans and the men;hant%. Rather, one might suppose 
that contact with the AssyrD*BabyTonian w'orld caused a revision in 
the ‘ideal' of society of tile Iranians, wiiich brings us back to Dtim feiL 
Tiiat the ^idcal* society under tiie Sasanians was a system of four 
clysscs, priesu, warriors, scribes and bureaucrats, and Giially artisan^ 
and pcas&ntSi is fairly well attested. ^\lsp &nm the Avesta^ a ptevtous 
quadripaniie division of society might also be inferred, but in 
Avestan ttmea there hardly any bureaucraty or scribal class as 
under the Achaemenids or later. In the Avesta the peasants, or 
tfSsj^SshAi^ as they arc called in Book Pahlavi. tvere sepamic Iroui the 
artisans or tmtmkksbdn, thus making four classes. According to Dum^l 
this Ai^-crtan quadripartite dividon of society was developed from an 
Indo-Europciin and an Ar>‘an tripartite division of society, Dumfail 
might be right, but there is no proof, and one may tvonder bow actual 
any division of society really was throughout the eariy history of Iran. 
Did the disidon of society as found in the Avtsta really exist, or was U 
only a theory or even merdy a tendency towards stich a division? 
.Another question at once arises: did slaves or servants fit into the 
division? Obviously one can always find some sort of distiuction 
between various groups in a society, but only in India do we find 
dear caste diraiona. lu Iran one may conjecture that the division of 
society in general was a part of Zoroastrian religious teachings held 
up as an ideal and that slaves did not enter this ideal society. Iranian 
ideas of sodal organisation must have changed when the Iranians 
came into close contact with the Jyfesopotamian culture area where 
setthd people had developed ceruun norms of society over the ecu'* 
turies. Under such circumstances, the peraistence of any tndo-Euro- 
pean ideolc^- about social classes into .Achaemcnid times Is rather 
unlikely, VV e shall return to questiotu of society under the Achae- 
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menids. In eastern Iran the pastoral, tiibal sodety of the Aryans 
musT have lasted into Achacmenid times, whereas in western Iran 
the pastoral moncs of the conquerors shortly tmdei^'cm changes. In 
neither, case, however, should we assume a well organised division of 
society on nnet ent Indo-European pruidples according to DumeaL 
The Iranian nomads, for sudi we may caU the pastoralista wlio 
migrated to the Iranian plateau, would not easily have followed the 
piindples of a settled sodety conveniently divided into rcef^;nUed 
classes or castes. It may be that later Zmoasliians harked back to an 
Indo-European tradition of sodety of hoary antiquity, which had 
been neglected for centuries by the Iranians, but thif raises further 
quesdoiiB which cannot be ansvi'cicd. 

Afler this brief survey of eastern Iran we may turn our attention to 
western Iran, where wc are in a dideretU milieu, with cuneiform 
sources which can be checked by each other. In short, we are in 
history. 
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IRAN AND THE WEST 


The Heriiagr the Aga 

Tbe ECiYPTiANf and had centuries of history behind 

them when Pcirians first appear on the Near Eastern stage. Time- 
bonoured uudtuUons and belief had acejuired religious sancrion with 
widespread rccopiidon and acceptance; the peoples of Mesopotamia, 
for example, had law boob even before the time of Nammurahi, 
The great age of tlic god-pharaoh* in Egypt was long past but 
Egyptian culture and eivilisatian contuiucd a* before. Centralised 
empires and feudal states bad risen and fallen, and one might find a 
precedent for almost any political or social development of later times 
in an earlier period in the Near East. 

The influence of Egypt and Mesopotamia, especially the btter, 
was felt by sumninding peoples and certainly most strongly on the 
Iranian plateau, tn Anatolia the protocols, the form of legal oaths, 
trial by ordeal and others, had all been well fi.ved by the Blttltes, 
Imvlng been borrowed from Mesopotamia. Babylonian cnnciform 
served os a Itapm ftasca^ a language for diplomatic intercourse, for 
treaties and for trade, and It was adapted to otlicr languages and even 
other lingiiisdc families, such as Urartian and Hit [lie. 

In addition, os vve have seen, since the middle of the second millen¬ 
nium Bc Indo-Europeans \vith their hmses chariots were no 
strangers to the Near East, The Indo-Europeans^ ho\vever, were not 
present in sufiidcrtt numbers at the beginning to impose their lan¬ 
guages or mores on the settled folL They were, however, participants 
in the expansion of ihc Hurriana in the seventeenth century bc over 
the northern part of the 'Fertile Crescent* &om Mesopotamia to the 
Mediterranean Sea, and they certainly tvcrc active in the founding of 
scores of small 'Hunion' principalities. It should be noted in passing 
that the Hurrian expansion brought a new pantheon into the Near 
East, such a* the gi^ Teshup and others, which was joined to the 
ancient ddties of the area. The Aryan gods of some of the ruling das* 
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already been mcritioncd, but they do not seem to lia\T had an 
CMcn^ve inflnciicej and wc do not hear of them later until a few 
reappear when the Iraniam arrive, 

Frt>m about 1500 to 1150 eg a people called the Kassltcs firom the 
Iranian plateau ruled in Babylonia. Tliey too must have had contacti 
with Indo-Europcans to judge from some names of their dddo and 
rulers. But the Kassltcs lost themselves In Babylonia much as the 
Mitaimi in northern Mtaopotamia and Syria at this same time were 
vanishing into the local papulations* With the ewcupatJon of large 
areas of southem Mcsopotairtia by the Elamites about 1150 ec the 
Rassites disappear, to be followed by a uative Babyloiiian dynasty 
and a kind of Babylonian renaissance. 

Perhaps the most important develop mails m the Near East at the 
turn of the miUeimium and for several centuries thereafter were Uic 
Aramaean ethnic cxpansioii and the Assyrian poll deal expansion. 
'Fhe Assyrians had previously shotsm evidence of their power and 
ability, and even under Tigtaihpilcscr I of the Middle ii\s5yrian king¬ 
dom^ circa iiQQ 6G, who left many inscriptions, one can see the 
groundwork for the later cruel practices of the Assyrian kings which 
made their nam« so hated then and throughoui historyp Adad 
Nirai IT, ruling about 900 eg, began Assyrian expansion by conquer¬ 
ing small Aramaean states which had been established in uorthern 
Syria^ and by using mass murder, terror and deportation of people to 
spread fear of Assyria, We cannot follow the fortunes of the Assyrian 
kings, many of whom are mentioned in the Bible, for the record is a 
bloody and monoionous one. Asaumastrpal (BSi-Ssj) records how 
he flayed rebels and hung their skins from tlie ivalis. Salmanasar 
(&5G-824) Tough! agaixul the empire of Urartu to the north and in 
Syria spreading death and desiniction w’hctcver he went. Booty and 
slaves poured into Assyria wliich became a bureaucratic, centralised 
military state. One of the greatest Assyrian kmgs was TtglathpUcacr 
ni (745-7^27) who conquered the Aramaean state of DamufcnSi 
northern Israel, and sent arrmes deep Into Iran to the Bikni moun¬ 
tain, which has been identified as Mg Demavend near Tehran. It 
is remarkable that diis military state produced a succession of able 
rulcn who were also soldiers and conquerors. A gemiral of King 
Salmaruuar V who revolted and became king under die irasne 
Surgon II (7£i'’705) brought AstjTia to its peak. The capital of 
Urartu, Tushpa probably on Lake Van, was captured and Urartu 
w'as ravaged^ from which it did not recover* All of Syria and Palestine 
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wu brcitighi under submission to Assyria and Babylonia wu made 
an Assyrian province. Under Sanberib Babylon revolted and was 
destroyed, while under Asarhaddoit (680-669) 
quered. /Vsiurbauipa], die last great ruler of Assyria, capiured Susa 
and smashed the power of Ehim, but Assyria’s oivn power declined 
rapidly after Assurbani pal's death and in 61 3 , a memorable date in 
history, Xineveh, the Assyrian capital, fell to the Meda and. the 
Babylonians, now Lilowq as Chaldeans. 

The Aramaic-speaking nomadic people who settled in sotnhcni 
Babylonia and founded small principalides during the period of As¬ 
syrian expansion in the north can be called Chaldeans (Kaldu). All 
around the Teriile Crescent’ from the twelfth century sc .Aramaic- 
speaking nomads infiltrated and took pnivcr, forming smalt prin- 
dpaJiticj, perhaps the principal one of which ia Syria was the terri¬ 
tory of 1 >amascus. In the Old Testament we read of the struggles ol 
David and Solomon against the Aramaeans. In Mesopotantia the 
.Assyrian annals mention the Arumu as svcLl as the Kaldu, so one may 
conclude that the Aramaeans svere well ensconced here as they were 
on the othcrsidcofthc Syrian desenu Thdr movement into the ‘Fer¬ 
tile Crescent* resembles that later of the Arab tiib« before Ishun into 
the same territory. In Mesopotamia as in Syria, the .Aramaeans were 
subjected to Assyrian aggression and suifered much from Assyrian 
rutc. In tme respect, however, they conquered their mastent, for the 
cuneiform writing of the Assyrians, based on the ancient forms of 
writing of Sumer and Akkad gave way to /Aramaic writing, an alpha¬ 
bet ie script far more practical for writing on parchment and papyri 
than the cuneiforms on mud. The Aramaic language, too, became 
the new iingua franca, from Egypt to Persia. 

Let os return brielly to the Assyrians who, in the first four centuries 
of the millennium, were changing the face of the Near East by violence 
as the Aramaeans had done and were doing by infiltratioTi into the 
settled lands. By .Assyrian conquests and mass deportadons the 
peoples of the Near East were mixed as they had nev^r been before. 
Andent local cultures were destroyed or transplanted and inevitable 
syncredsm in most phases of culture followed. Reli^ons which had 
been rooted in a particular locality for generations now found ad¬ 
herents all over the Assyrian empire. When Babylon was razed to the 
ground by Sanherib (Sennacherib) in 689 the great statue of the city 
god Mardut and his cult was simply transplanted to Assur, while 
Babylonians who hod been settled in Samaria in Palestine continued 
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to worship Ncrgal^ The Assyrissn army too was more like a profes- 
rather th^ si citizen's army; for example, Ionian mctcenadea 
3trvc<l im the army of Sanfaerib. a result of the deportation and 
extermination pohdes of the Assyrians the 'national riesistance^ of the 
peoples of the Near East was seriously weakened^ an importaut factor 
in later Persian soccoses. One cannot deny certain advantages of the 
Fdx Assyriaca^ for trade flourisbi^ and great works of building and 
iirigation were undertaLcn by" the Assyrian kmgs. Perhaps one might 
go further and say that a new kind of state was born in the common 
bondage to Assyria, a nc%v stale which none the less in all ofUs tradi- 
lions Itxrked to the Suznerian-Akkadian pa^L For ludi undent pro¬ 
tocols as the titles 'king of aH\ ^king of Sumer and Akkad'^ ^king of 
the four world directions®, were taken seriously by the Assyrimi kings^ 
Yet, In spite of this respect ibr tradition which saved Uabylon on 
several occarions because of Asyrian respect for history, the acts of 
the Assyrians were forming a new^ era in history. If this change is not 
apparent in Asiyrian antiquarian interests, such as the library of As* 
lurbanipal where the classics of the past were copied and presm^cd, 
none the less the stage prepared for the *onc world* of the 
Achaemenids. An 'iiticmational* bureaucracy and an 'international^ 
army were perhaps the two most important legacies of the As^idam. 

liie imperial an of the Assyrians also provided 4 source of impira- 
tiou for the futurc,r Not that Assyrian art b particularly original, for 
RabyIonian and Hicdtc arc traditions are apparent behind it. Stilh 
the life and energy in the imperial stone rdic& and on scak is striklzigp 
and wc arc fortunate m ha\ing preserved for ns so many of ilie former 
showing scenes of war and hunting with the great Assyrian king ihc 
centra! figure (fig- 6B). Imperial and rdigious architecture w'as 
grandiose w^ith apparently some new features such as coloured dies 
for the walk, !ater a prominem feature in Achaemjcnid Susa. The 
Uteraturc of A^^yria for the most part is not of high merle. Com¬ 
mentaries on andent writings, astrology^ magic and oracles, to which 
Asarhaddon was cspcdaJJy addicted, fill the cuneiform tablets. 
Astronomy tvas perhaps more developed tlian previously, but the 
majority of the texts arc raihcr dull lists of dties conquered, tribes 
sul^ucd, captives taken and homble punkhmentj meted out to them 
which are anything but edilying. 

References have been made to the Iranmn plateau and to Elam, so 
CO complete the survey of the pre^lranian age, Elam, the Mannacans 
and Urartu must be discusseti Since they in whole or part occupied 
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the Imman plateau, they are obviomly of more interest to the history 

of Iran than even Assyria. 

Tlie Elamites were known by the Persians as Uj» or Huja after a 
mountain people to the east of Stm probably closely related lo the 
Elamites. Classical authors knew them as Ustii <a timtake by Alex¬ 
ander’s liistodani for U^ii?) found tn the modem name KJiuaistan. 
Elam appears early in libtory but little Is known about it. One of the 
rulers of the first dynasty ofKisb in Mnssopotamia U reported to have 
conquered the land of the Elamites, but es-cn this earliest report of 
them is uncertain. Pos^bly the Elamites were related to other peoples 
to the north of them in Luristan, the LuUubi, Eassites (the Kossai 
of Greek sources) and the Guti, and it U a reasouable conjecture to 
suppose that a dose ethnic and cultural relationship existed among 
all of the peoples living in wcsicm Iran ia llic second millennium uc 
as formerly among the ’painted pottery’ population of the preceding 
millennia. It is difficult, however, to draw any sure condusions from 
’pre-historic’ archaeological excavations on the plateau such as Tepc 
Giyan near Nihavend, and Tepe Sialk near modem Kashan, but the 
same pottery in various sites might indicate a uniform culture if not 
the same people. The name 'Japheiic' has been given to the languages 
in the area of western Iran which were neither Semitic nor Indo- 
European, among W'hidi Hamite is one, hut this clasaification tells 
m Utile. One may suppose that the Elamites were rdated to ot^ 
ancidU, pre-Iranian peoples on the plateau and tliat the EJanutia 
themselves catne on to the plains from the eastern mountains. In any 
case, the had a long history and acted as the intermediaries 

between mountains and plains. They were greatly influenced first by 
the Sumerians in southern Mesopotamia, probably the inventors of 
wridog, and then by the Semitic Akkadians. 

It is imposfflble to detail the history of Elam here, and much U 
unknown since it is reconstructed primarily from Akkadian cunei¬ 
form tablets, but Elam had some fearunes of Interest different from 
the small states of Mesopotamia, with whom the Elamite princelmgs 
warred. The rok of the woman in ancient Elaniitc society seems to 
have been conspicuous, for the right to the throne was transmitted 
through the motlvcr. Brothcr-^tcr marriage was practised, possibly 
the origin of Achaeraenid and later general Zoroastrian consanguin¬ 
eous unions. The divintsadon of the king is uncertain, but the descen t 
of kingship from brother to brother, instead of father to son, seems 
to be peculiar to Elamites, though not unknown elsewhere in different 
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times attd places. ^ The recovery of many statuettes from Ebmitc sites 
indicates ihc importance of tlic mother goddess in Elamite rdig^us 
bdids. Undoubtedly EJamitc culture, if not the Eiamites themselves 
penetrated far to the cast on the Iranian plateau before the Hiining 
of the Iranians. As evidence there is an ancient Elanute rock relief 
at Naqsh‘i Rustam near FersepoUs almost obliterated fay a later 
Sosanian rock carving. Furifaertnarc Elamite was the language of the 
records at Ferscpolts under Darius, an indication of the presence of 
many Elamites as inhabitants of the region. We may suppose that 
there was an imporUmt Elamite inilaence on the Fcrsiaiis, perhaps to 
be compared to the local Iranian mfluatcc on the TurkUb itivadeet 
of Azerbaijan so many centuries later. 

hfost of the political history of Elatn must have been concerned 
with the occupadon or conquest of large areas of Persia on the 
plateau, and constiuit raids westward against the inhabitants of Meso- 
poiamia. About n 75 bc a king of Elam, Shutnik-Nakhuntc, captured 
the great and andent dty of Babylon carrying back to Susa his capital 
great booty, among which was a dioritc stone engraved with Ham- 
murabi’s law code, excavated by the French in ipot. Following an 
Elamite tradition, statues of the deidcs of various ddes conquered 
by the Elamites, such as Marduk of Babylon and Nana, goddess of 
Uruk, were brought to Susa where the pairon deity of the city, In- 
shusliinak, held sway. It is not the place here to dUcuss the changing 
fortunes of die gods of Elam, of the many problems of designation 
such as ‘king of Anshan and Sus3‘, including the possible equation 
of the two shortly bdbre the Achacnienids, of the use of Akkidian and 
Akkadian influence tn Elam, and many other questions. After 1150 bc 
E lam is In decline and is not mentioned in sources, the spodight of 
history having turned to the north. 

When the Elamites reappear in Jnstory in the seventh century bc 
it is as a conglomeration of principalities friendly or more oRcn hostile 
to Assyria. The hn.T.1 result of years ofintrigucs and partint success at 
dmea against AsyTian power was the decision of Assurbanipal to 
ravage and crush the country. About 63G Susa was sacked; its famous 
zi^urat was razed to tlic ground and statues of the ddties of the 
Eiaxnites were carried to Assyria. Elam was finished as a pow'cr in the 
w'orld. 

Undoubtedly traces of Guti, LuUubi and Kosltes continued 10 
exist in the mountains of Luristan during the neo-Assyrian empire. 
The Kasites ( Kossai) werechastised in their mountains byAlexander 
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ihc Greats but die other two are not found in httt sources. The name 
*Gud' or *Quu", aa Assyrian sources vvuuld have ii, la dlMcuk to 
define^ for In the third and second miileimiuin bc ii refer* to a people 
centred in Kurdistntti uhile later it is more dlfBcult to detOTnine. 
Perhaps uc have remnants of the Gud cooquoon of Babylonia 
{a>^£ ^ loo bo) living in a more restricted area to die cast of Assyria 
in the time ofSLilmanasar tmd the middle Assyrian kingdom a thoii" 
sand year? Satcr." ^Flic bter archaising Assyrian Kiurces sometimes 
u$c the term widely* perhaps in an ancient sense* covering ihc in- 
habilauis of the Zagros mountains including Urarmiw and Man- 
nacam. One must always be careful with ancient* cuneiform names, 
for die temptadon to relate tribal ot ethnic Tiama to later gcograpfu* 
cal names is great and it can lead to error. FurthermorCa dcsjgnadom 
sometimes changegreadyj for example, the name Magan in cuneiform 
texts of the third nultcnnium sc may designate a country on the 
Persian, side of the Persian Gulf (the name Maka/Makran has been 
compared vdih it), but in theiirtit miUennium Be it b med for Egypt f 
About ig^B die fira *Luiiscan branzea* reached European 
museums and now almost tvtjy nutscum in the world has a coUcc- 
tion or has refused to acquire the plentifu! objeciSp* The very quantUy 
of iljc small bronxe objects has led some sceptics to question the 
authcndcity of many of the bronzy but die possibility of vexilying 
die report that they were all found by peasants in tombs is small, 
sini:e every even suspected gmve in Lurisian must have noiv suHered 
exhtimadon. In spite of many prabJents surrounditig the hromscs one 
may summarbe our knowledge about thcrup Firat, moat of them arc 
obviously intended for u nomadic folk* or at Eeast for people who 
highly regarded the horse* since the vast majority of bronzes are 
bridle or harness pieces* hiis* rings for reins, the HkCn DaggerSt 
swords ot various tdnds, cult objects, pins, axes, bell buckles and 
ajTovvhearb are represented in great numbers, all pieces which might 
be carried by nomads. Second* tiicy come from Luristaui presumably 
from sliaJlow graves* but none has been ^icndlically cxcavatccL The 
bronzes have not been found in quantity elsewhere in Mesopotamia 
or Iran. Third* they come from an urea and presumably from a time 
when the Ivasitcs and related folk were living in Lnristam Beyond 
dua, scholars differ in tiicir interpretation of the bronzc*.^ Two rc* 
marks come to the non-spcciaiist in iliia douuun, the r^emblance 
of many of the objects to Mesopotamian prototypes, and tlie re¬ 
semblance of othm to the ^Scythian style* of the art of die Eurorian 
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itcppes. Ail example of the rornicJ* would be a mythical cambot 
betweco i hero and an animat—the *GiIgamesh story', of the latter 
Certain bracelets ending in animat heads touching one another, and 
axe blades held in the jaws of an animal as the socket.* One may con¬ 
jecture that the art of the broiiEcs of LurUtan is a local production of 
metal workers, with art m(iti& derived badcalty Srora local patterai, 
perhaps descended from the painted pottery motils, with many Meso¬ 
potamian mduences. Tlie question immediately arises wheicr the 
metal worker* were nomads, but this is a rather unlikely supposition. 
For whom were the bronzes made and when? Godard, oae of the 
principal auiliodties on die bronzes, dates the great bulk of them 
from after the end of Rassite rule in M^opotamia about tsoo-rooo 
Bc when Hitiite metallurgists could have come to the Zagros moim« 
tains ihllotving the fall of Hittitc pow'er. But he goes further by poatu* 
Inting a des'clopmcnt of the Kassite art of Lunstan by die Mannot 
( M a nnaean sj who in turn passed this art to the Scythi^ when they 
occupied Media about 680 bc. Then the Scythians brought it to 
South Russia where the Sarmatians imposed a new taste on it, thus 
explaining the Scythian-Luristan connecdons.* Ghirsbman, on the 
other hand, dates the majority of the Lumtan objects to the eighth 
and scventii centuries, or even later, with the Scythians and CSm- 
mcrians being those for whom the objects were made,* 

Although the majority of the Xumtan bronzor* could well have 
been made in our own century, the wide variety of objects and morifi 
would suggest a problem in dUtinguishing Xurisfan bronzes' from 
‘bronzes found in Lurisian’ or even general ‘ancient Iraaian bronzes'. 
For this reason the ‘extended chronology’ of Godard for ell bmnza 
from JLudstan might have an edge over the 'small diranology’ of 
Ghirslunan, unless by the latter we refer only to those bronzes made 
for Scythians. Other possibiiities do exist but until someone goa to 
Luristan and properly investigates this matter in jiUt one must with¬ 
hold judgment. An earlier 'settled' style and a difrereni, later 
'nomadic* style, both in the same area cannot be excluded, but the 
methods of manufacture remain iocaJ. 

A word should be said here of the attracti^T? theory of Heizfdd that 
the LuJJubi, Guti, Urajtuuu and fLlatnitcs were all member* of one 
ethnic and linguistic group called Kassi, or Caapjans. He ransiden 
the names AfliJiai in Creek sources, Kbii in Herodotus (ITI.gi, etc.), 
and Kassite to refer to a generic term for all tlic people, from the base 
*kat’t with as a plural ending.^ The leladomhip may be real, but 
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it is ujiattcsted by any evidence that the pluraJ fouttd in ElamitCi 
waa univeml^ for it h not foundj as far as I know* in Hiirriaii or 
Urartian^ which would be dmo^t required for such an etymology of 
the 'Ca^ian* Sea* There is no evidence that the Caspums mentioned 
by Strabo and other classical authors were simply Kassites^ though 
no doubt the Ka^ites did extend far and wdc. The country of the 
people called EUipi cm the upper Karkha river valley io the moun¬ 
tains north of £bm appears ana gon bc and the Assyrians directed 
many expcditiotis tliart. It baa been suggested that these are simply 
Elamitesi reading •Ellu-me for ElU-pc^ and to be equated with the 
El^'maia of Sdeudd times and later* but Etymaij was actually more 
to the ^auth.* 

The Mannaif who li\'ed in present Iranian Kurdistan^ have re* 
ceived much attention of late because of the discovery of magnificent 
art objects attributed to them. The objects apparently came from one 
treasure hoard found by peasants near the village of Zimye dcksc to 
the loivn of fiakki/ after the end of World War IT Many objects of 
goldi rilvtf* bronze and ivory' were recovered, some of them broken 
or divided by the discoverers, and they present a medley of art stales. 
The ivory plaques and carvinga are Assyrian similar to ivories found 
at Nimmd in Mesopotamia. The gold bracelets, plaques and a 
pectoral show *Scythian\ Assyrian and iocal siyleSi while poucry^ 
silver objects and bronze show the same influeuccs- In this we have 
a most irnercstiiig art collection from the heart of the ^tannai country 
dating sometime between the ninth and the middle of the seventh 
century oo. * What do we know of the Mannai w‘ho lived south of Lake 
Urmia? 

From jkssyrian sources it would seem that Mannai meant a nation 
or confederadon of peoples and tribes, while the Urartian inscrip* 
dons speak of Mannai as a state or kingdom. That the poUtEcid 
organisadon of the Mannai w'as unusual, perhaps an oligarchy* is 
poESible, but not sure.*® Whether the languagefs) spoken in the 
Mannai territory were like Elamite or Uranian-Hurrian is diffiimli 
to determine, but from the forms of place names wt may suggest the 
probability that EUimte wns the closest reiadve. In the Bible the 
kingdoms of Ararat, l^fmni and Ashkenaz are mendoned in Jere¬ 
miah 5ipa7 ^ coming up against the Adrians {Babylon), and the 
ftccond has been identified with the Mannai for the form of ibc word 
is perhaps to be read Mennl, The Maiuiol were absorbed by the 
Medea, or its t her they are later overshadowed hy thrit rviltra m the 
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Median empire. For centurie$j however, the Mannai had resisred 
Assyrian arniies seeking horses and booty or seeking to impew As¬ 
syrian rule on the Iranian plateau. The lusiory oT the Manual flows 
into that of the Medcs and we sliail hear more of them bdow. 

Finally, before tumlng to the Medcs, we must not neglect the im- 
portani stale of Umrtrj the rival of Assyria and centre of a distinctive 
culture. Exoivniionj in Soviet Armexua have rcs'calcd much more 
about this ancient folk than was hitherto kuovvn* In Assyn:m docu* 
ments fiom the tweifth century sc to the lime of Saigon (died 705) 
the teno Nairi for the territory north of Assyria bctw'em the Van and 
Urmia [akea occurs many times. Nairi w^ould appear to be a gentral 
term detignating land ruled by mmy kings, although a more re¬ 
stricted area may be mtended in laier Assyrian usage. Since it is now 
catahlhhcd that Urarttan and Flutriac arc riitcr languages, the deri¬ 
vation of the term ‘Nahi’ in Assyrian sou rtes from an earlier Tiurrian 
region, Nahria north-west of Assyria^ as suggested by Mclikishvili, 
appears probable.” Together with the term *Naiii*, more often As¬ 
syrian sources speak of the state of Urartu which tvas their pD^vcrful 
opponent. This is pirobably a locaj name, maybe of a tribe near 
.Assyria, The term Urartu Is w idespread but various forms of the name 
cause problems. It la found in several places in the Bible as Ararat, 
and in die Quinian 'Dead Sea" texts as (/ji)uicjJ-f further in the Eaby- 
[onian version of the Behistun lUKription as Urashtu (where Old 
Perstan and Elamite have Armenia), in Armemati as Airarat, and in 
Herodotus (ni.94 and VII.79) ^ Alarodi. Tite Urartians^ in tiidr 
almost four faundied preserved Lascriptijoni, called their entire 
country Biainilip probably an ancient mdigeaous term. 

TTie history of Urartu gois back to the time of the Human expan¬ 
sion and the Mitanni empire when Htmian ethnic dements probably 
expanded into the Armenian motmtoin area. At the close of the 
second miilcnniuni bq the various tribes in the Lake Van area were 
organised into a political unity, from Assyrian sources w e hear of 
Urartian expatiriort. Soimanosar 111 zn the tim year of hu rule (riira 
658 ac) led an expedition against Urartu and its ruler Aram. By his 
lime the political centre of gravity of Urartu had shifted fh>m the 
upper reaches of the Upper Zab river south-east of Laic Van to Lake 
Van itself where the capital Tushpa was probably situated on the 
eastern shore. The main centre for the prJticipal deity of Uranu, the 
god Khaldi, however, was the city of Ardini, or Musasir, as the As¬ 
syrians called it* located in the ddest emure of Urartu near present 
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Rcvanduz. The namci of many kin^ss of Urartu arc knerwn. Menus 
wiiD nicceafuUy fought the Assyrians about 780 Bc, Aigishri his son, 
Rusa, irhich was also the name of the last king of Urartu, and othets. 
In the middle of the eighth century BC the kingdom of Urartu tras at 
its height. The son of Argishti, Sarduri 11 , who ruled about 760- 
730 BO called bltmtlf 'king of kings* and ruled a kingdom from the 
huiti of tlic Mitnn ai south'^ast of Late Urmia, which he subdued, 
almost to the Black Sea and the Kura river to the north. His troops 
advanced into northern Syria but came into conflict with the 
energetic Assyrian king Tiglathpilcser 111 who deleated Utem, 
The Assyriatw took the offensive and maintained it under 
Sargon IL 

There is no space (O discuss Sargon’s eastern and nonhem cam¬ 
paigns, but a few details are mtercsting. About 716 he subdued the 
Manual and the following year he put down a revolt instigated by 
Urartu- Later the land of Urartu was invaded and ravaged in all 
directions, and the reUgious centre of Miisasir was taken, and sacked, 
which event, according to the Assyrian sourceij caused King Rusa of 
Urartu to commit suicide. From this blow Urartu really nev'cr re¬ 
covered even ihougb peace ivas made with Ass'j'ria- Cirnmciiam and 
Scythians from north of the Caucasus invaded Urartu and it is 
po^blc that the nonheni part of Urartu finally fell to the emslaughts 
of northern invaden, although the date tiraa 590 uc b given as the 
fall of die dly of Toshpa to the Medes,* * Because of the diicovciy of 
Scythian objects (arrow-heads and the like) in Karmir Blur (andeni 
Teishebaim), the excavator Piotrovskii proposed that this city was 
destroyed by invaders from the north of the Caucasus-'* In any case, 
Urartu disappeais about 600 yea» before our era and in its place w‘e 
find in the north the Georgians and elsewhere the Armenians ruled 
by the Medes- Wlicncc came the Armenians? 

[r is now' generally accepted that the Armenians came into the land 
which bears their name from Anatolia. Their Indo-European lan¬ 
guage is probably closely related to the language of the Tliraciam, 
and aTTinng extant languages less so to Albanian. The oamc 'Arrnenia* 
was probably taken from a district into which the invaders came, 
thus Arm plus suffix -ini,'* The term *Hayy* by which Armenians call 
themselves is generally thought to be the same as the land and people 
in eastern Anatolia called llnitirUk in Hiltitc records-'* It Is possible 
that in Achaemcnid times the Armenians were divided into two 
groups, an * Armenian' confederation in the cast svith Urartian dc- 
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Tiicnts in it and tht *Hayy* trib^ in the west^ hj PlotctmkiJ (p. 1^9) 
snggats^ but tliis ti subject tq dispute. In any case, the Urartiam were 
replaced by the Armeniani who remain to the present day« 

or course there muft have been ether people? in wbat U today 
Persian A^eerbaijao before the Achaetnenida^ but we can only speak 
ol the principal groups known from our source?. The cxteniion of 
Ibero-Caucasiati latiguagcSi the modem rtpresentatives of whJdb are 
Georgian^ Abkhazian, Circassian, etc. to the south in early times is 
unknown but not imiikdy. The disccver>' of a day bulla In Karmir 
Blur indicates the presenee of Aramaic writing on parchment or 
pap>TUS^‘; furtliermarc, the expansion of the Aramaeans brought 
them mxo the mountains south of Lake Van and they must have 
mixed with the local popuinuon. To the cast of Urartu lived various 
tribes up to the CaspUn Sea but it would be most hazardouf to try to 
identify or place the names geographically. More important is thu 
culture and civilisation of Urmu itsdC for it mu?t have been domi¬ 
nant ail over this area, and it has been suggested that one most look 
for the origins of much of Achatmemd 01% firclutccturc and even 
state protocol and writiDg in Urartu, 

The architecture of Urartu is unusual so also for that matter h 
later Armenian architecture. Since the use of large iton^ without 
mortar for walls encloring a terrace as at Mau^ld 4 Sulaiman and 
PersepeUs to the south has been attributed to Utiirdan influeneef a 
word conceming tiiis is in ordtr,* ^ The ruins of Urartian strongholds 
with large stones, and fortunately building inscriptions on some to 
identify them, exist in some numbers in the Armenian lughknds. The 
older comcructions do have walls^ or usually suriiiving only the bases 
of huge "c^nclDpean' stones while later sites have smaller stones and 
baked brick w^s. The neoiesi relative of Umrdan architecture, in 
its use of columns in a colonnade and gcnemlly m stone work, are to 
be found in Anatolia, while the brick ivork is Mesopotamian in 
origin. In genera], however, the ipcclalijts on Urartian arebilecture 
derive its motiumental proportions Ln royal pakccs or citadels from 
the contempyorary Assyrian protorypes^^* The Urartian caves at Lake 
V^an and the irrigatian canal system, traces of w^hich still survive, 
attest to the energy and power of the Urartian state, lliat Urartian 
architecture had an influence on later .-Vrmaibn style and teehnlquea 
has been proposed by Armenian scholars and probably with good 
reason. Smaller an of ivories, sculpture, generally speaking, may be 
classified as provincial Assyrian in conception and style. 
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The Urartians were (amous for their metal work, especially 
bronzes, and it has been suggested that Urartiaii metal-workm even 
found their way to Etruria in Italy.** In metal work, however, the 
Urartians were continuing an old tradition of other peoples of western 
Iran. 11 seems that Urartian weapons and armour were famous, coit- 
hrmed by excavated helmets and swords of otceptional quality, show¬ 
ing good use of rich ore deposits of various metals in the ArTncnian 
inountaina, Urartu then was not a great centre from which inilucnccs 
radiated as was Assyria, but some influence on the Medes (and 
Pcniatis) is not only passible but probable. 

Tlie principal god of the Urartians was KhaJdi, but an Inscription 
from near Van gives the names of axty-threc gods and fifteen god¬ 
desses with the number of sheep, bulls or cows sacrificed to each one. 
The gods were represented in art in human form, and may have had 
special symhols, for the sun disk of the Assyrian gods Ashur and 
Shamash also appears in Urartu, probably representing Shisiim, the 
Urartian sun god. In the religion sve find no apparent prototypes of 
later Iranian religioDSi but with the writing and inscriptions it may 
be possible to find parallels. 

'rhe oldest inscription in the language of Urartu is from the end of 
the ninth century bc- Before that we find inscriptioas in Assyrian, so 
the writing system for Urartian was probably borrowed from Assyrian 
in the ninth century bc. Tlie existence of an earlier hiert^lyphic 
script has been attested, but it cannot have been widely used,** Tlie 
style of Urartian mscriptions is convenriDna] and laconic like die 
Asyiian inscHptioiis^ especially tlic pre^Sargonid texts^ but possible 
inilucnccs of a Hitdtc or Hurrtan ckariocllcry arc not impiroikJe, As 
far as Unutian inHucnce dii Old Persian U coitocmcdi one can a 
siniLtarity bcwccn the ofi-repcatcd Urartian phrase 'for the g<jd 
Kbaldi I accomplkhcd tliesc deeds in one year\ and Darius’ inscrip¬ 
tion at Behistnn |rV.59-&j)^ *this which I didj I did in one and the 
same year by ihc help of Aliura Mazda’. The question of borrowingSt 
however^ is difficult and involved* though the po^ibilii>' exms> 

Upstart Djmusis 

The Iraniam were comparative newcomers to the Near E^t and 
we must try to trace tlieir Kuiy movements. Since an Iranian can be 
defined only as one who spoke an Iraman language we must seek 
written records to determine the pnessice of Iranians at an carty 
epoch. The assignment of objects of material culture In archaeological 
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sitci to a certain ethnic or iiiigul$tic group Is extremely tlifficiilt for 
many reasons, among them the persistence of old traditbns and the 
imagination and hivcntivcncsi of the human mind- ^ 4 n art JiUtorian 
may trace the iuitr-coancctjoni of the motils on prehistode vases 
from Pcrsepolis^ Tepc Glyan, Sislk and elsewhere, but the 'pre- 
dornmance of decoration over representation' as a critedon for the 
individual of Iran can be traced throughout Perdan history^ 
and is not a ven" useful guide-Although wc arc obviously on shoJey 
ground in the early period at least a suggestiou about the expansion 
of the Iranians must be made. 

It is probable that Iranian expansion into the Zagros mountain 
urea began in the tenth ccntur>' uc but Iranian personal names have 
not been found earlier than 879 BC^ and mention of the Medes occurs 
for the hrsi time in a record of a campaign ofSalmanasar III in 8g&- 
&35 10 tJic east*** Shortly before this rime the Paraua are mentioned 
and both noticeSi of Panua and of the Medes, Indicate geographical 
areas witli settled people rather tlian nugradiig tribes. Much has been 
written about ihc designaiion Taisua’ imd die ^v'andtrings of ihc 
Persians. Another term, Umman-Manda used in Assyrian and Baby* 
Ionian sources* can be dismissed as a generic term for nomads or even 
^barbarians', although Umman-Manda is used espedaliy for the 
Medes latcTp or possibly for Scythums^ or cumbinalioas of both 
peoples. The term hets caused controversy bm need not detain m. The 
older, generally accepted hypothesis on the wanderings of the Parsua 
or Parsa was that tlie>^ came from over tiic Caucasus or from eastern 
Iran to the area west or south-west of Lake Urmia;, then tliey moved 
to the area of Luriscan above Elam and finally moved on to Perris or 
Ears, where they eventually setded, Tiiis reconstruction is based upon 
occurrences of die ivord Parsua or Parsiiash/Parsumash, referring to 
these areas according to Assyrian tcxis^ Wc have discussed die matter 
above, and one m^y add the suggestion that the word rimpiy means 
'knight or bcTi>\ hence any petty Iranian thief An exasperating 
problem in reconstructing a map of western Iran in the cighdi and 
seventh centuries BC is the great nutnbeo of small kinglets or lords, 
mendoned In Assyrian annals, most of whom commanded only a fe^v 
thousand warriors. The lack, of any political unity may also reflect 
various ethnic groups with a consequent dilGcult^' in determining 
the Iranian predominanoe in any state or people. The Porsun in the 
north were of no particular historical importance^ so we can leave 
these Persians, ifiuch they were, until the rise of the Achaememds In 
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tbc sQiith. The main actors on the stage of history in the north are the 
Model. 

The Medcs were orgiinkcd in tribes as fircqucntly at war among 
thenmlvesas opposing settled kixigdo™ snch as Urartu* the Manual 
and AssyTia. The existence of fortlGcd tovuna or ‘castici” iti the Tand of 
the ^mighty Medts^ h attested by Assyrian records^ for Assyrian troops 
captured many of them In thdr fi^uent raids onto the platuu. The 
Assyrians sought horses fmm the plaieau for their cavatry, and the 
Medcs Hwe jamous for their horses. The Assyrians also may have had 
strategic aims in mind in some of thdr raids; For examplej an expedi* 
tion in 744 bc stibdued many princelings to the south of Urariti, 
which land 5 n turn was the goal of Assyrian arms the following year* 
As a result of the 744 expedidon two new provinces of the Aisyiian 
empire were organised on ihc plateau* Tanua and Bit Khamban* the. 
former probably north of the age-old cara%^ route from the plains 
to modem Klrnrumahah* the latter to tlies^uth of it. CjtuaII and the 
Achaemcnids* I bdicvct had tiotMng to do with this Pamta. it may 
be true dial in the years 744-737 Asayrian troops reached ai far ^ 
the central salt deserts of Iran* for they did penetrate far into the 
interior in search of horses. The idcntiGcation of place-names in the 
eastern campaigns of the Assyrians has taxed the ingenuity of As- 
syriologistfj but conjecture rather than any proof is the rule- For 
example* a district called Zikertu* probably to be located in modem 
Permn Azerbaijan between ^r\rdebdand Miyaneh, Iinsbeen idcndiicd 
with a Median mbe* the Sagartians* or Atagurta in Oid Persian* but 
linguisdc difficuidcs exists Wc have a picture of many disorganised 
tribes or local rulers in Media in this period. 

Sargon II condnued Assv'riau pressure on the l^ledes* Urartu and 
those Maimai hostile to A^ria. We hear of a certain ruter o^ociated 
with the Maimai called DayaukLu or Deioccs vvho* as a result of a 
campaign against die Manual by Rusa of Urartu (nVea 716) ^ joined 
the Urartians, but was defeated and captured and lent by the Asr 
syrbtis into exile in Syriai.** Also under Saj^^on Israelite and Syrian 
prisoners were settled in Babylonia and probably in parts of the 
Zagros moimtaiiis as well Before the consolidadoii of Median power 
the twtj greatest cncimcs df Assyria on the plateau were Elam in the 
south and Urartu in the north and the policies of the .-Assyrians were 
directed against one or the other with the imaJl prmdpalitiea acting 
as pawns between ihc great powers. The Elamites had been busy 
with internal qiutrrds and were generally ^veaL* but a seri es of rulers 
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in the cigiiih and scvenili centuries ac took tlir Irad in opposing 
Assyria from the rotuJi. In 685 rc ihc Elaniitcs i:>rgan™d a coalition 
of £laiii| Babyloiti Aromacan tribeSj Pai^uash^ An^n,, EJlipi and 
othets agauist Assyria hui the coalition did not la£t. Parsuaah cannot 
be the AssjTmti province of Par&t% but most likely is later Penis or 
part of it. Anzan was probably pari of Elam in the moimtauis to the 
eastward, but epecific bcnnidaiies carniot be cictemiinedt nor can one 
be cenain of changes in tlie area covered by tlic tiame^ 

With the death ofSai^on the attention of the Asssyriamt was turned 
elscwiierc away from the Iranian plateau. This respite, tagethcr with 
an ever-present Assyrian threat, Jed to the formndon of 3 ronfedera- 
don of Median princes whirh was tlie backgrotmd of the empire of 
the Mctles. The leaders in the movement for unity were foltowers of 
the cliicf Dayaukku. His lenitory, culled Bit-Dayaukki or literally 
^House of in AssyTian annals, wa^ probably situated near modern 
Hanmdan in the heart of Media. But ju^ at tbh time^ the turn 
of the century rirra 700 nc, the ethnic and poLilica] situation was 
disturbed by the invasion of the Cimmerians followed by the 
Scythians. 

The Cirametiam (Assyriant Giinirrai, Bible: Corner in Cappa¬ 
docia) lived in South Riissta before the eighth century uo, but nritfier 
their extent nor their origin is clear. They were known to their neigh* 
hours die Greeks who settled in the Crimea and South Russia* but 
they were also known as invadm in Anatolia in the seventh century', 
who ravaged the Fhrygtau kingdom of King Midas about 675 nc 
(Herodotus 1.6, 13)* That they made themselves at honio m Cappa¬ 
docia is attested by the Bible and by the Armenian name for Cappa¬ 
docia Gamirk'^ (Moses of KhorenCi cd. Tifijs, ft b 

probable that the CiinincrLins were not Iranian but possibly iverc 
relaxed to the Thraco-Phrygian peoples,^ In the Near East ihdr 
activitiia are centred mastly in Cappadocia and in Ajcrhai|an, 
especially in the kingdom of the Maxinai, wherej however, they may 
have been confused with Scythians. The earliest mention of them in 
the Near East is in Assyrian annals, speaking of Rusa I of Urartu and 
Ins campaign about 715 Into the land of the Giniirrai, at that time 
north’^w'cst of Urartu. Asarhaddon defeated therrif together ivith sonic 
Scythians in 679 bq and shortly afterwards Cimruerian troops are 
found in the hire of AssyTiaJ^ Other Cimmerians proved trouble¬ 
some artd .Assyria had to fight several times against them niosdy in 
.AnatoUa, for in Azerbaijan the Cimmetians were soon replaced by 
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a mort tbrnildablc foe, ihe Scythiaiis or Miiussa ^From a form 
*shkudAA?) for the Assyrianj-*^ 

Herodotus (IV, 13) tells how the Scythians* invading South Russia 
from the ease of the Caspian drove the Cimmerians across die Cau¬ 
casus mountains and followed them into Media. Tliey must iiavt 
there joined forces, for the two appear together, and in the Akkadian 
verrion of the Behknin inscription the Cimmeriiins arc Foiind in place 
of the Sakas oF the Old Persian and Elamite versions^ The Mannai 
took advantage of the presence of the warlike invaders to make them 
allies* but by 673 probably all Maniuiean territory wiw lost to Assyria 
which in turn sought allies among the Medes- This move seems to 
have been sticcessfid only as long as Asarhaddon Hved, and even at 
the end of bis rule lie was worried by riit? attempt of a Median chief¬ 
tain, Kiishtaritu (Old Persian Khshathritn, Greek Phraortes) to imitc 
the Medes againsi Assyria, w^hich was In 673.** It is likely that the 
Scy thiims too established a kingdom at this time for we hear of a King 
Tsbpakai w'ho was killed in batdc about 673 ac and was succeeded by 
Fiirtiiiiia. 'rhe kingdom of the Scythians may well have been centred 
in the Mukan steppe of A^terbaijan, for this area served as a paisturage 
for the tl-khanid I^ngols and other tiomadi of later times. 

The cenure of Koshtaritu^s confederation ivas probably the area of 
Hamadan, the 'place of mectiiig\ and he seems to e been closely 
related to Dayaukku. He ivas successful in forming a Median state 
and extending its authority over Parsua, and* according to Herodotus 
(I^toa) even attacked Nineveh where he !(wt his lifr. It w'ould stem 
however, that he was defeated rather by the Scythians and other 
^Vssyrian allies before reaching Assyria, The Scythians then domi¬ 
nated Media for tivenJty-dgbt years from arm 65^625 bc, when dicy 
w^ere defeated by the son and successor of Khshathrita, called Uvakh- 
shtra or Cy abates.. It is likely that Kashcaritu had already tinited the 
Medes in Central Iran, the tAKk which Herndotm attributed to 
Dcioees, but under Cyaxares the power of ihc Medes grew greater 
than ever before and the Perrians* iiow in their final home of Persb, 
submitted to the Medes. They may have aubmitted to the father of 
Cyaxares, but we sire certain of their indusion in Cyaxares^ empire. 
According to Herodotus {L103) Cyaxares was the first ruler who 
arranged troops according to their weapons, such as orchm* lance 
carriers and cavalry, and it is; probable that he reorganLsed the 
Median army and state, Cyaxorea learned well fiom the Sc>'tiimns 
as well as the A£S3riaiij, and he was noiv ready to strike at Nineveh, 
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Assyrisp me:imviulc^ hud become wtalt even thmigfa Ber troops h;id 
contributed mightily to the decline and fall of her unditional cticmJes 
Urartu and Elam, The peoples of the Near Ea;5C were restless and the 
iail of the Assyrian empire was both dcrired and predicted, as we rend 
in the Bible where the book of Nahum ^eenu to be both a dirge 
and paean on the fall of Nincvdtx* The new Babylonian empire had 
asserted its freedom from Assyria and under Nabopolassar about Si 6 
launched an attack on the Assyrians^ This dme^ with Egyptian help, 
the AssyriaiiA were able to repulse the attack, but then the Medes 
marched forth to join the Babylonians and the end was near^ 

The Medcs invaded Assyria in 6r4 and captured the important 
city of Ashur, after ^^hieh Cyaxares met NabopoLassar and a treaty 
was made including the marriage of a Median princess with Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, son of Nabopolassar. Presumably a joint strategy was 
conceived by the two enemies of Assyria. It is unlikely that the siege 
of Nine\'ch lasted sop^craJ years, tliotigh the events from 614 to 612 are 
uncertain.** After a few months* siege the city of Nineveh wai carried 
by storm at the end of the summer of 612. The cit)' was razed to the 
ground after which the Mcdcs retwned to their ^mmeland ^vith great 
booty. Although an Assyrian ftatc continued to exist at Harran for 
acvcnil years the two allies destroy^ed rhis last centre of Assyrian re- 
ristance in 609. The Babylonians continued their expansion and with 
the defeat of an Egyptian army at Carchcniisli in North Syria in 605 
they became rulers of the Totik Crescent' and the real heirs of the 
Assyrians* 

While the Babylonians were consoUdnring their power in the 
fonner Assyrian prminccs in Syria Cyiixarcs liad been advancing to 
the north through Anatolia* War between the Lydians and Medes ted 
to no rcsoll and ended in a famous banlc of the keiipse of the sun^ in 
585 wlien an armistice was secured with the Babylonians acting as 
mediator* Tlic Halys river or present KiziJ trniak was made the 
boundary between the Lydian and Median empires. Part, if not 
of the old kingdcijn of Urartu w as ab^rbed into the Median empire* 
That reiatioiLs bciw-^cen the Med« and Babylonians became less 
friendly is evidenced by tlm great fortificaiions and the 'Median wall* 
which were built north of Babylon to defend the dty against attack. 
Many indications in the sources attest to Babylonian feur of their 
northern and eastern neighbour, a fear voiced by fsaiah and Jere* 
miiih. Presumably Cyaxarcs also devoted some efforts to iiis own 
northern and eastern frontiers, but we cazmot determine the extent 
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of Median power in those directions, not only because of the absence 
of records but also because of the loose nature of the extensive Median 
empire, a fact suggested by Herodotus {I -134). The Achaemenid idea 
of the 'king of kings* was surely also held by the Modes ai formerly by 
the Urartians. The Median confederacy was at first composed 
primarily of Med«, Mnnnai and Scythians, but the development 
into an empire must have hastened the mixture of peoples. It would 
seem further that those eastern provinces of Assyria which were con¬ 
quered by tile Medet were absorbed into ‘Media’, for the territories 
of Parsua, Zamua and others were jjrobabty included tn Ptolemy's 
designation Syro-media {Cfcg, VI.2, fi). Nortli of the Araxes River in 
Azerbaijan, the border of Media, lived Caspiatu and Gadurians who, 
it seems, were not included in the Xlcdian state. The Nlcdes them¬ 
selves were a mixture of indigenous and Iranian peoples, for tltc six 
tribes of Herodotus (l.ioi), the Paictakcnoi, Bouaai, Stroukhates, 
Arizantoi, BoutUoi and Magoi, are a mixture of Imniaii ard non- 
imniun names, in spite of attempts to explain all from Iranian,” The 
extent of Median rule eastward has been mentioned, but t he assertion 
of Dyokonov that the Medes ccnainly ruled Parthia and Hyreauia, 
and most probably the Herat area too, is based on a tenuous argu¬ 
ment that the Ikhistun inscriptions mention Partltian support of the 
rebel Pluaortes who claimed to be a member of the Median royal 
house.*' Iti any ease, Median rule wherever it extended seems to have 
been milter loose. 

It is not improbable that die satrapy system of the AdiacTncEuds 
already cristed under the hfedes, for the very form of the title 
*JiAsJiaifir<tpttit't whence Greek satnfiis^ is Median rather tha^n Persian 
(ItAtAaift^tafon), The satrapies, however, arc merely a development 
of the gtn'crnorships (pitkAntu) of the Assyrians and also of Urartn, 
ajdiough they are much larger and more important under the 
Achaememds. So in political development the Medea fellow an old 
tradition, as they did in general culture. 

The Medes surely used writing as did the Mannar, but the quesdon 
is when did Ass^Ttan cease 10 be the written initgunge of the Medes, 
and a change to Median occur? The answer to this question is bound 
up with another problem, the origin of the Old Persian cuneiform 
system of writing. Most scholars agree that, as usual, Akkadian 
prorideti the prototy'pc for the Old Persian system of writing, which 
can be characterised as a syllabary with a number of logogmms or 
Akk a dian symbols. Some believe that the Old Persian form of 
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writing is demtxl from a previous M^di^ writii^ or Mannaean^ 
both of wliich wm infJuenced hy Urartian. Other sdiolnrs assert that 
Darius ^invenied' die Oid Peman ctmd&nn for his own purposes* 
The arguments can be summarised briefly* Adherents of ihe Median 
origin of the Old Persian syUabiiry say that OJd Persian inscripdom 
of Cyrus Uj and even Jnscribed plates of the older Araames and 
AriaramneSj exist which %v'Ould be tm thinkable if their Median over^ 
lords did not already possess a writing of their own. Further^ the 
Median words and style in Old Persian indicate a massive borrow* 
ing, although the Iranian wards in Elamite are mostly Old Persian 
fonm**" More signilicani is ihc obvious archaic nature of Old Peman, 
a tanguage probably OfJy in court use at the time it was imtten but 
preserving an old tratlitiou. Furthermore, the Bchistun inscription 
was engraved on a cliff in die heart of Media and surely educated 
Medes as well as Peraatw could read the Old Persian version, other¬ 
wise one w'oiild expect a ,Me(iia£i version as well as the other three* 
Adhereuts of the Darius school claim, however^ that dicre is no reyj 
evidence diat Old Per^an existed before the gre^i iVehaemciud^ for 
the Amnu^ and Ariaramnes inseripdom arc later concoctions be¬ 
cause of their broken down bnguage, while the Gyms inscriptions are 
all from PasArgadai where Darius undertook extCTLsivc rebuildmg and 
alw had inscriptlonj regarding Cyrus erected.The whole argument 
is somewhat exaggerated since Old Persian was apparendy used only 
for imperial inscriptions and played a amall role, ev'cn under the later 
Achacmenids, compared ^-I'ith Akkadian, Elamite and Araniair:. TMi 
mmt have been even more mie before Darius, for certainly he used 
mscriptions in Old Persian far more than anyone cUCh The anstver to 
the question of Median writing avs^aits the results of the excavation 
of tiic Median capital Hamadan or some otJicr Median cenirc. 

The religion of the Medes has received conridemblc sttentiotL 
primarily because of the MagL The Magi were known to the Greeks^ 
principally after Alexander, as the priests of the Iranians, and later to 
Romans and Greeks os speciBcally Zoroastiian pricfts, Zoroaster was 
knovsYi as one of th e Mogi at kast as early as Xanthos of Lydia in die 
fifth (?) century pc* but the Avesta does not Icnow the wordj rather 
using ciAffWJtn and other terms for *pfiest*^** All of this would indicate 
that Herodotus was QOrrect in colling the hfagi a Median tribe, 
although there is evidence in Elamite tablets from Persepolis that 
fn 4 gii^ used in Achaemcnid times for 'priest'* How can one recon¬ 
cile this information ? It is necessary to gather all of the inTarmadon 
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about ihrm tom AcEiacrntnid or earlier tima, from the Hamite 
tablets oT Pdscpolis and the Bchistim inscriptioit it wouM seem that 
the Magi were iu> strangers to the Persians. From Herodotus (l.io 7 i 
etc.) we learn that the Magi were infiacntial in the Median court as 
advisers and dream Inlerpretcri. We may assume then that the Magi 
were active among the PersLam as ivcU as the Medcs, if not in eastern 
[ran. They sang dicogonics at the time of sacrifice (Herodotus 1 .132), 
and we may presume that the Magi did this at least by the Utne of 
Median unity if not before. Further, we can say that their particular 
practices, such as exposure of bodies to birds and animals (Herodotus 
1.140), liilling of obnoxious creatures, and tlic like, all conform to 
orthodox Zoroastrian practices as we know them much later. From 
this one cannot, of courre, conclude that die Magi were followers of 
Zoroaster. It is intportant to remeinbcr that the conception of orthO' 
doxy or a Zoroastrian church can hardly have existed so early. The 
differe nce between a magu- whn followed Zoroaster and one who did 
not cannot have been that between the proponent of one religion and 
his opponent in another religion. I surest that the teachings of Zoro¬ 
aster had found receptive carx among Magi in Media and then In 
Persis. The eclectic nature of the Magi, however, Is indicated by the 
taier use of the word 'Magi' among classical authors, and the various 
connotations of magic and ma^dan, especially applied to Mesopo¬ 
tamian piiests. The origin of the word itxdf Is unknown and no satis¬ 
factory etymology for it has been (bund.^* One should not be led 
astray by the w'lde use of'Magi' in Hellenistic and Roman times for 
priests of Mitbralsm and many other rcligtons or sects. One may 
tentati^-ely suggest that the Mhgi were a ‘tribe' of (he Medes who 
exercised sacerdotal functions. During the supremacy of the Medes 
they expanded over the Median empire as a priesthood since the 
priestly tnxde was kept, so to speak, 'in the fan^y'. The tbcogoniis 
they sung were the ancient hymns of the Aryan Urzfit, not well under¬ 
stood by Medes or Pertians but impressive beenuse of thdr antiquity. 
The problem of the relation of Zoroaster's Gathas to the ‘Younger 
Avota’ of the ^lagi, if we may assume tim the Magi at least favoured 
the 'Younger Avesta’, is unclear. Following the simplest explanation, 
I surest tliat many Magi did not see the conJUct between tlie ‘ideas’ 
of Zoroaster and the 'rites', including the ancient liymns (Voungcr 
A vesta), of their faith. Perhaps both, in the course of time, undertvent 
changes and adaptations until the final Zoroastrian religionofSasanian 
times. Since the rites and practices of this Zoroastrianism can be, in 
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some mcEsune, traced back to the Median Magi, in one sense one ran 
say that the Magi became Zoroastnan, of course, only from a certain 
vicw*point. Surely wc cannot find Hinduism, as we know' it later, in 
the Vedas, Then can wc rcaUy find Zoroastrianism, as we know ir 
later, in the Gathas? Ulmt ^vould Ghmtiamty have been without the 
Church fathers, and what Zoroasirianism without the Magi? The 
process of the fimiig of undent, traditional Ejchcfs and practices with 
the doctrine of the struggle between Good and Evil «fas pmbahly long 
and gradual and not unexpected. 

One problem has been the difficulty of accotninodatiiig the 
'religion’ of the Young Avesta, which is more or less a condnuatioii 
of tile Old Ar)'an beliefs, with the Gathas of Zoroaster. YVhy and how 
could the followers of the prophet accept the worslup of Mithra, 
Anahita and other deities in their religion ? This haspcrploced many 
scholars but, in my opinion, the question has not been properly put 
The question is not the integratioti of old Aryan belids into the 
feligion of Zoroaster, but the reverse, the acceptance of the teachings 
of a little known priest in a small prindpality In eastern Iran by the 
majority who followed priests of the old Aryan pantheon. The hfagi 
accepted Zoroaster probably as tlicy had absorbed other teachings, 
but Zoroaster became die founder and the prophet of die new syn¬ 
cretic religion which we call Zoroastnaniam for all Iranians. This is 
the real problem to explain. The process of synthesis took place 
during the later Acbacmrntd empire afitr the 

Tlie Medes ruled a vas t empire for over sixty years fitim the fall of 
Nineveh, and during this tinie they w'cre die successors of the As¬ 
syrians in many respects. Unforttmaidy the architectural and art 
remaim of the Median perind arc few and uncertain oTidentificaiion, 
but there arc indications that the syncretic art of the Achaouemds, 
based on Elamiie, Mesopotsunian and Urartian backgrounds, had its 
beginnings in the empire of the Medes. We have mentioned Median 
words, or rather Median forms in the Old Persian inscriptions, such 
as ‘ia trap’, and others such as the word for king, iiksh^alhiya-^ which 
Indicate the Influence of Median concepts of the state and rule on the 
Achacmenids, It is not improbable that the Median empire was a 
cultural and religious centre whidi influenced all Iranians to the 
north, south and east. As evidence of influence outride the empire, 
die Greeks took a word from the Modes meaning ’royal pleasure or 
hunting garden* and passed it on to Europe as •paradise*. Although 
many problems remain, die importance of the Median empire in the 
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formation of ma^y Pcmaii maiitotioiis and iraditiom of wMcii we 
l^ani later can hardly be utidcradmated. Undoubtodly the Median 
period was one of great cfaangcs and fcrmtcl, all of which under lines 
the great need for archaeological work in the territory of ancient 
Media. 

The Rise qf Paru 

We know little of the last ruler of Medi% Aatyages, who ruled 
area 505-549 BC, except in relation to the fisc of CyTiis and ihc 
Pemam. About Cyrus we have considerable information in Creek 
sources, some of which can be checked with Babyfonism and Old 
Persian tc 3 tts^ but in this information we abo have legends about the 
founder of the dynasty of the AchnemcnicU which must be used with 
caudon as source material. We can distingukh between the ^external* 
history of llie Persians and ihtir ruler? at tills dnie and the ^intem^* 
history of the Achaememd royal family, which ii eacemplified by the 
use of Eabylotiian and Old Perrian texts for tile former and Greek 
sources for the latter. 

The Babylonian chronicle of Nahonidus, the last Chaldean king, 
idis us that iii the sixth year ofNabonidus {55<^549 3^1 Kang fsbtu- 
megu (Astyages) 'called up his tinxips and marclied Cstus, 

king of AmhaUj In order to mc[ct him in battle]. The amiy of Ishtu- 
megu revolted agmmt him and in fetltrs tiuev' dejlivcrcd hlmj to 
Cyrus. Cyrus [marched] against the country' Agamtanu; the royal 
residence [he seized] j silver, gold, (other) valuables ♦ -. of the country 
Agamtanu be look booty and brought {tbcm] to Anshan/*’ This 
general account is confirmed by Greek iourcesT one of whichfc the 
epitome of Ctoias by Nicholas of Damascus, that Cyrus brought 

the booty to Pasargadai,^® which raises the question of the identifi¬ 
cation >ritb Anshan- The latter term is old> found in Akkadian texts 
as a pbee In. Elatn, but vre are not concerned with the ancient uses of 
Anshan nor with the various spellings of the name. In the time of 
Cyrus and his father and grandfather Anshan for die Babjdomans 
ieems to have been eastern Ekm induding pact of the later province 
of Persts with the site td* Pa^argadal. The equation of Anshan with 
Paisa k Just as confusing Umman-Manda and Medesin the Assyrian 
chrotiiclcs. The faimly of Cyrus had been ruling the Persians for gene¬ 
ration!^ M he says in anoEhcr /Akkadian text, asserting that he was the 
'son of CambyseSp great king, king of Amhnn, grandson of Cyrus, 
great king, king ofAnshan^ descendant of Teispea, great king, king of 
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Amtian, of a Ikmiiy (u<bich) alvvayi (acrdsed) kingshjp^^*^ In Pasar- 
gad:ij ati mscriptioi:^ of Cyrus^ or Cyrus II as he should he called^ Avas 
fouixd in Airbicb Cyms said he was the son of Cambyses^ an At:hae' 
ntfurdd. In Herodotus ("VTI.t J) we find the incomplete genealogy of 
Xentes also eonfirniing the royal dcacfni: of Gyms* The dynastic ch^ 
given in die appendbe U generally accepted by scholars aj genuine* 
while Achaemencs waa considered the eponymous ancestor of die 
great kings. Although the chronology ia uncertain, imder hLi son (?) 
Tdspes {OP Chishpbii) ii seems that the Persian domains Avere 
divided between his two sons; Cyrus* who may have ruled the western 
part extending to the plains* and Ariaranmes who ruled the eastern 
portion induding the area of Pasargadai. Speculation on the 
for this* as well as die later eoutse of their history' is idle. Suffice it to 
say that Cyrus II united both parts of the Pernan domain* putdng an 
end to the rule of Arsames* son of Ariaramnes* but sometime later 
making Hyataspes^ father of Darius^ his satrap in Pars pronticc. Evi* 
dence is lackitig (or further stirmi^^ 

When wx turn to Herodotus* Xenophon and Ctesias wx find con¬ 
siderable detail about the life of Cyrus II and Ids relation to the 
Median court; unfortunately the greater pan of the information is 
It^cndary. ^fuch has been wiittai about the Cyrus legend* as it has 
been called, and it is impossible to discuss it in detaD here. The story 
briefly* as given by Herodotus who that tlierc were tbrw other 
less reliable stories about Cyru^ (L95 and 214), is as fahenA'S {Lioj~ 
130)- AsryageSi after a bad drcapi* gave his daughter to Cambyses* a 
Persian* to marty* becauifc he feared to give her to a noble Mede who 
miglit try to dethrone him.r Cyrus wai born of this marriage* but 
another dream indicated to Astyages thiit C^Tns would replace him* 
so he ordered the baby killtxL He ordered his chief adviaer to kill the 
boy* but Harpagos gave Cynis to a shepherd whose wife had given 
birth to a dead baby. The shepherd and hiii wife substituted their 
dead baby for Cyrus and Harpagcis was satkfied, 'Hie name of the 
wife Avas Spoko, which* Herodotus tells us* was tlic Median word for 
dog. This seems to be an echo of the widespread Romulus-Remut 
myth of a child suckled by a Avolf or dog (L1 as). When C>Tm aa^ ten 
he was 'discovered’ by Astyages but the Magi rationalised their inter- 
pretatiom of the dreams so that Astyages feared no more and sent 
Cynu to his real parents in Persis, Whm Cyrus reached manhood he 
revolted and Harpagos was seui ogmiLAi him in command of the 
Median army* but part of the army with Harpagos deserted to Cynu 
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and the rest fled. In a hter hatde Astyages waj defeated and 
captive. There are more details, such as the rea^oii for the descrcton 
of Haqjago®, but this aloty is rtpcaEcd in part or with variadoiis by 
some later claadcal authors^ 

The Herodotus story not only has parallels ebewherej such as the 
baby Moses in the huhnslics and a suniiar nintif in the cliUdhood of 
Sargon of Alckad in the third millmmum but it Li the first in a 
scries of ^dynasty founder* stories in Pcrsmti liistory.*^ The story of the 
birth and youth of Ardashhi firsE of the Sasanians, is similar to that 
of Cyrus, for Ardashir had to be of royal stock yet had to undergo 
Imrdslup, raised in secret by shepherds. Ardashir also has connec¬ 
tions vkitb the Parthian court as Cytm with the Median; he also 
revolts and secures the rule* llic motif of the founder of a dynasty 
being raised by ihepherds or poor people who do not know, or who 
conceal the true royal descent of tiie child, become part of the 
charisma of Persian royalty repealed under tlie Safhvids and other 
rulers in Persian history* 1 term it tlie West Iraiiian ‘national* or 
^royaf epic as compared mtli die East Iranian ^religious' or * heroic' 
epic ficrics. 

Ctesias gives a different story, ako with many details, preserved by 
Nicholai of Damascus and the Byzantine patriarch Phodua.*^ This 
story has Cyrus the son of a Persian bandit of the Ma rdt tribe, Atra- 
dates, and a shepherdess, both with no relationship to Astyages. 
Cyrus secures a mcniaJ position at the Median court and begins his 
rise. He has a dream that he %vill become great, and wlien he is sent 
by Astyages as an envoy to the Cadurians ht meets a Fenian called! 
Oibaras ^^ith whom he plans a revolt against Asiy'ages- Astyages 
sends an. army agamst the rebels who arc besieged on u mountam at 
FasargadaL The Penian women shame their men to deeds of valour 
and Cyrus defeats the Mcdcs and captures Ekbatana. \Miy should 
Ctesias’ story differ so much &om that of Herodotus? ITic simplest 
cxplanatioii is that he was dtliberatdy de-emphasasing the royal 
blood of Cyrus. Cterias* petition as conn phyridan of Artaxerxes 11, 
who may have been seeking to discredit the name of Cyrus because 
of hia own struggle mth the younger * Anabasis' Cyrus, could have 
been the rtaion for his story of the life of Cyrus. Xenophon in his 
(^opoidia belonged to the opposing camp of the younger Cyrus ^nd 
he flatly states that Cyrus the Elder was the son of Cambysc^ king of 
the Persians and Mandanc, daughter of Astyages. It would appear 
that Cyrus really was an Adiaemcnld prince who revolied and con- 
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qucred the Mediaa ling by the aid of thfr Mrdes themselves, for there 
are several mdicatfous that Astyages was otic] and disliked by his 
subjects (c.g* Diodorus Siculus 

Ii is unknmvn ivhethtr Nabonidm supported Gyms in his uprising, 
but surely the Habyloiuan king cannot have been unhappy to see such 
a forniidablc opponent as Astyages in difficulty. tKficrenecs over the 
land of Ciliem and Median occupation of Harran, birthplace of 
Nabomdus, cannot have helped rdatioiu between them. During the 
Median-Perslan hostilities Nabotudus occupied Hairau probablv in 
553 nc. It is iinpossiblc to say whether Cyrus at this timf- was engaged 
in expeditions in eastern Iran or against iJje Armenians and other 
peoples south of the Caucasus for sources are not available, but it is 
not improbable that Gyms had to consolidate his power and engage 
in some warfare on the plateau. Then he turned his attention, to 
Lydia, probably in 547 sc after winning the allegiance of northern 
Assyria and Cilida. Croaus the king of I.ydia had taken advantage 
of tile fall of die Median empire to enlarge his otvn domain and now 
Cyrus marched against him. Following an indecisive battle, Cyrus 
besieged Croesus in bis capital at Sardis and after a short period took 
the city, Rcgarduig the fate of Croesus, one must choose between a 
restoration of lacunae in the .\fckadian chronide of Nabooidus 
^column II, lines 16-18) that the king of (Lydia?) was killed, or the 
statement of Hcredoius [ 1 , 08 ) that Cyrus treated Croesus in a 
friendly manner. One should, perhaps, trust the Greek historian 
unless he is proved wrong. 

Herodotus (1,153} Cyrus organised Persian rule in Lydia 

and returned to Ekbatana to make plans for war against Bactria, 
Babylonia, the Salcas and Egypt, but a revolt immediately broke out 
in Sardis and Gyrus had to send a new army against the rebels. Hero, 
dotus tells us the general who conquered the Ionian citio was the 
same Mode Harpagos who betrayed Astyages and joined Cyrus. 
Since descendants of this Harpagos remained in Anatolia, Herodotus 
may have utilised them as informants for material about Pcrei.v** In 
conquering the Ionian dries and bringing them Into the satrapy of 
Sardis or Sparda (Sephard,), the Persians learned how to divide and 
conquer the Greeks as well as the effectiveness of bribery. 

The next conquest, of which we know, was Babylon^ which was 
fint threatened from the south by defections to the side of Cyrus, In 
Babylon the behaviour of Nabonidus had estranged the priests of 
Marduk and many others from him. The conquest by Cyrus was 
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35 leum rmm the AkLadi:in soujtic^ ihe totalled Nabonidui 
Chrotude. *ln the month ofTashritu, when Cyms attacked the aroiy 
of Akkad in Opis on the TigrK the mhabiiatifs of Akkad revoked, 
but he (Nabonidus) massacred the confuted inhabitants. The four- 
letmth day Sippar was fched mihoul battle. Nabonidua fled. The 
sixteenth day Gobryas (Ugbani), the governor of Gudom and the 
army of Cyrus entered Babylon without battle. Afterwards Naboiiidiis 
waa arrested in Babylon when he retumcti (ihepe)\** This was in 
October 539 bo, an important date in world history for m a sense it 
miirkefl the end of a tong tmdi don in the land of Sumer and Akkad and 
the beginning of a new uuiou of the Mesopotanuan lowlands with the 
plateau w'hich t^h0^ld continue for centuries. Cyrus luinseir^ however, 
did not ini date any great changes. His attitude towards Babylon was 
not too dissimilar from that of the Aiwrian kings in regard to the 
ancient city, one of awe and respect^ but also as a protector. He used 
the ancient ddes and protocol In Akkadian, such as, 4 ant Cyrus, 
king of the world, great king, h^giiimatc king, king of Babj^Ion, king 
of Sumer and Akknd, king of the four rims (of the wo^ld)^ and he 
further honoured Marduk and other godi. Although Iiis jjiscripdons 
are in Akkadian for local consumption, one misses any mention of his 
own gods in them, so charactciisdc of older conquerors in the Near 
East. The freeing of tlic Jews from their Babyloman captivity is well 
known, while otlier peoples too profited fram the generous rdigious 
politics of their first Achaemenid ruler. Former subjects of Babylon tn 
Syria submitted to the nc^v ruler and Cyrus joined die Nortli Syrian 
districts to the satrapy of Babylonia and ‘the other side of the 
(Euphrai^) river" (Bahili and Ebimari) under Guharu who, it 
would appear, is not to be confu^d with Ugbaru, tlic governor of 
Gutium in the Nabonidus Chronielei sinoc both names appear m the 
chrotiicle.** Cyrua^ policy of mildness towards the erstwhile subject 
peoples of Babyionia, at w'c see in ilie Old TestamoiL^ must have 
helped greatly in the consolidation of Persian rule in Syria and Pales¬ 
tine. The book of Ezra Ls eloquent testimony to the actions of C^iTus 
in attempting to win support for Ptman rule, and he was on die 
whole successfiil. The king, however, personally did imt visit Syria 
but returned to Ekbatana leaving the work of consolidation to 
subordinates. 

Ekbatana^ the Median capital, became the centre of the far-flung 
empire of Cyrus for his first capital Pasatgadai was not adequate lo 
the task cither in location nr in rize and prestige. ^Ve know next to 
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nothing ofEkbatana buried under modem Hamadan but Pasargadai 
has been irn'csriffatcd, Herodotm (Lias) mentions the Piuargadai^ 
together with tlie Maraphioi and the hfanpioii ai the chief tribea of 
die Peraana, while ihe Achaemenhi ikmiiy belonged to die Paaar- 
gadai. In the Cyrus story in Ctesias die name seems to refer to the 
moviiLtaln near the site or po^bly to the district The historians of 
Alexander tJic Great speaJt of Pasargadai us a town, built by Cyrus, 
and one of them^ Anaximenes of Lampsakos, gives an etymology of it 
^camping ground of the Pemans\*^ It of course, possible that we 
have the assumption of an origjita] tribal or district name as a city 
name and that all are the samr^ but this is not certahiH A parallel 
might be Kirman province^ Kirman city, and the Rimani or Ger* 
muni tribe. The etymology of the name Pnsargadai as coniainlng 
Parsa or ^Peraian* in the first part and or the like in the secondt 

has been countered by Marquaxt who derives the name from the 
nearby mountain *pas£fkciirUh^ ‘behind (pa^d) Mount Arkadrish*, 
mentioned in the Behisiun insaiptiom** Since tribal names are 
usually in origin totems or common ^vords like "the men*, or heroic 
designstiotu, the contention that the origin of tlic name of dm people 
is from a small Joeality U dubious, w^hile the reverse would be more 
probable. The consistent use of a plural ending in the name by 
classical authors, plus the lack of evidence that the river which Sows 
through the plain was called Paaargadal would indicate an original 
tribal name- The Pasargadai are mentioned later as a tribe or people 
living in Canuaiua (Mardani Heradeoems, Pcriphi^ Maris Extm, 
1.28). There is also tlie possibility that wc liave two names, one for the 
city, another for the tribe. 

It I5 not improbable that Cyrus II budt a town on ilirrite ofPasar- 
gadai (Qiiintus Curtius ro) and that the oldest ruins there do 
date Horn tbc time of the founder of the Achacmenid empire* The 
mins ofrasargadai are located about 43 kilometres by air north of 
Persepoiis, or double that distance by road, at an altitude of about 
6,000 feet, die same as Hamadan, hence not a comfortable site for a 
capital in the winter. That the present rtiins on the Murghnb river 
arc remaim from C>Tns* city hai been almost attested by die location, 
by the dcscriptiom in classical sources, primarily the hutorians of 
Alexander, and finaBy by inscriptions from tiic rite. The last are frag- 
meataty but of some interest. One imeripdon says in Old Peman, 
Ehtmitc and Akkadian, in the usual farm Ibr imperial imeriptiom^ *1 
am Cyrus die king^ an Achaemcnid*, and It is located on pxUars of a 
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palace at Pa^ar^clal repeated at least five times on five diffcrait 
columm. Thh irtscriptiori provides the chief aegtuTtent for the con¬ 
tention that the Old Persian sylhibafy vvas in nse before Darius^ The 
argument is weakened^ however^ by the use of similar formulae on 
wetghn. Vfiih the mime of Daintis^ but undoubtedly in use later thiiit 
Darius, as well as the general stereotype of Old Persian inscripdons 
indicating a very limited use of Old Persian cuncifonn, surely pre- 
dorainanily by Darius If not invented under him. The convincing 
demonstration that another inscription of Cyrus at Pafiargadai was 
inscribed by Darius^ both from new fragments of the imeripdon and 
from the patently later dace of the remains of the building where the 
inscriprion was founds suggest ihat much of the constmetiun at 
Pasaigadai was ordDred by Darius rntlnrr than Cyrus. 

In addition u> remains of palaces and the ^tomb of Cyrus' at Fasar- 
gadai tliere are two objects of interest, because of copies cheNvhene. 
One is a large terrace wth huge, well<ut stones overlooking the plain 
and the other Is the wall of a once large tower which w^as ahno^ 
identical to a tower facing die tombs of the kings at Naqsb-i Rustam 
near Pcrsepolis, TJic terrace of Pasargadai has been compared with 
a similar one at a site colled Masjid-i Suhuman in the present od-'ficltb 
of Khuzistan (fig. 21) and with analogous cyclopean stone wiork in 
Urartu^ all forerunners of tlie great terrace of Pcrsepolia.*^ The 
ftmher assertion, however, that these Lerraces dearly represent stages 
on the ^vimdermgs of tlic Perrians from Lake Urmia to Pefsls 15 not 
really warranted Certainly the use of large stones for building, 
especially in walK ^ fonnd in Urartu, though it is not unknown eke- 
where on the Irajuan plateau while naturally absent fitim Mesopo* 
tamia, but the idea of a raised platform or terrace is not imique to 
Iran. Tlie prototype with bricks used for stone existed on the plains 
of Iraq . The while stone for the large blocks, in Pa^irgadai and Perse- 
poUs came from quarries near the pre^t village ofSivand soutli-wcft 
ofFasargadai, for cut and uncut stones liave been found there.The 
huge cut stones were probably floated down the river to the btuldmg 
sites, installed and then held together vdth iron clamps. The archi- 
lectuTt at Pasargadai, as at Pmepolis, is disrinctive and original, a 
tribute to the genius of the Achaemcnids, There is no space to discuss 
the origin of the columns in the oblong or square halls of the Achac* 
menid palaces,^ although many of the dements of ihc style are from 
Ionia* Pasargadai seems to represent well early Achaemcnid art and 
architecture while PersepoUs is a more developed ityle of the same^ 
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Thus Pasai^djai could also be described as aa example oT the tran- 
^tiuu fhjin the northern art and culture of the Medts, Lnflucnceil hy 
Urartu^ to a sauthem Persian ccillurei inHuenced by Elam. Periiepolis 
Avould be a representative of the Utter. 

The controversy amon^ art historians concerning the reladon of 
Greet to Achaemenid plastic art^ and especially the question of the 
origin of the style of folds in the rcprcsentadoti of garments on staiucs, 
has been more or less resolved in favour of the prioriiy of the former. 
Pasargadai Is our chief source for early Achacmeiild an, but it seems 
dear that ilic use of fold* In sciUptured garments even here came to 
the Feniam from the Ionian Greets and furthermore early in the 
time of the Achacmcnid Empire.** At Pasargadai as at PmepoUs 
the omamcntal purpose of the sculptured stone relidi, unlike the 
Assyrian reliefs which give n pictotial narrative to be followed by the 
observer,, is at aighi obdous. Sculpium of animab in Achacmcnid 
art recall diose of Urartu and Assyria. Again we find chat represeata- 
don h subordinate to decoration as usual m, Pernan art througJiout 
the agc3. Unfortunately we have too little from early Achaemcnid 
timesH and until cxteniive excavations at Fasargadai distinguish 
bet\%'ccn the work of Cyrus and that of later rulers* one must be 
cautious in devdoping theorica of early Acluierntnid art and 
architecture. 

The consolidation of the empire of Cyras possibly proceeded wth 
the same policies by whieh the conqiies,^or had united the tribes and 
peoples of Pends, both Aryans and the indigenouis folk. It has been 
suggested that Cyrus may be a noii'>-lni£uan name since no satis¬ 
factory Iranian ct>Tnology has w'on favour*This mixture of cul¬ 
tural dementi is abo shown in tie dress of the Persians pictured on 
rdic& from Pejraepolb, w^here they wear robes like the Elamites rather 
than trousers or boots as do the other Iranian peoples, induding the 
Medcs. Thus one characieristic of Cyrus' rule seems lo have been a 
desire to learn from subject peophns, a respect for tlteir religions and 
customs, and a desire to eremite a ficndble empircp Another character- 
isdc of the early Achaemcnid empire wus its condnuatlou of the 
organisation and royal traditions of the previous state of the Medcs 
with only Cyrus replacing Astyages, For the empire of the Achat- 
menids to outsiders was the empire of the Medes and Pemans. True 
the Persians held a privileged position but^ although it was no Haps- 
butg dual monarchyp tlic Medcs did pimide many higli oflltiniB in 
the early Achacmenid state. The war against Croestis must have 
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seemed a rightnus cause to CyxuSt regaining land which had been 
Dccapircl by the Lydians when Median forces had been svtihdrawTi 
to fight tiimsdf. Vet Cynu ^vas the heir of Astyagts and bound to 
uphold the traditiom and boundarii^ of the Median state. 

The viciotica of the Persians were not really greater or different 
from iliose of pan conquerors^ although military art had undoubtedly 
progressed with new tactics in the use of cavalry and otherwise^ \Vh^t 
was different svai the n™ policy of concilia don and together with this 
the prime aim of Cyms to establiih a pax For (his Cyrus 

had to have the co-operation of the subject peopl^^ and to manage 
the far-flung empire the scribes of Mesopotamia and Syria provided 
the necessary bureaucracy. Jnsi as in the art and culture of the 
Achntmenids^ so in the government of the empire, the elements were 
present but die genius to weld ihc^ elements mto a new sytithcris was 
present in Gyrus and even more so in Darius^ It is more than likely 
that the unity of tlie Achacmenid empire is the ^vork of Darius ratliei 
than CyrtiSj but the latter must have set the stoge. 

Cyrus had another task, the defence of the north-eastern frontier 
of his empire against nomadic invasions from Central Asia. Wc have 
aiready mentioned the unkno^^rt extent of Median rule eastward* but 
here ako C>™s probably found the ground prepared for him* 
although the areas of Bactrta^ Arochoria, cic., may have been con¬ 
quered by the 3 word. Here also in his eastern conquests he may have 
folio wed the policy of attaching to hiTmeiriantls winch previously had 
owed allegiance to the Medes and now devolved upon him. Hero¬ 
dotus {1.^05-215) gives a detailed story of Cyrus" cxpcdiljQn against 
the Massageioi east of the Caspian Sea. After war had started Cyrus 
sent his son and succe^r Cambyies bark to Pejris accompanied by 
Croesus* eac-king of Lydia, Tlicn Cyrus dreamt that he saw the young 
DfirixAS, eldest son of Vbhmspa and grandson of Arsames, also an 
Achaemejiid* with wings on his shouldeta which overshadowed Asia 
and Europe, Since Dariuf w'ns mt yet tw^enty and wo* staying in 
PcTsis rather than with tlie army of Cyrus, the great king summoned 
Vishtaapa and ordered luni back to Persis to guard his son until the 
war was over, which Viahtoipa diiL In a first engagement Cyrus 
defeated the Massage tai and captured a son of Qiicen Tomyris who 
ruled the ^lassogctai. The sun committed suicide and Cyrus was 
defeated and kUIed in the ensuing battle rirra 530 Bd after mling 
twcnty-fiinc ycais. This seems in gcfieral to be the most plausible 
story of the death of Cyrus* for other classica] authors, including 
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Ctcsi22, have aunilar tales, clianging the opponents to Sakas, Derhikes 
or another nomadJe people. 

There exists an interesting indication of the extern of Cyrus’ con¬ 
quests in Central the city of Kyreskhata or Ev.)iTopoli5, in Sog- 
diana , which was stormed and destroyed by Alexander tltc Great. 
The name has been explained as the 'city of Cyrus’ {Sogdlan: iietA) 
and identified with a village Kurkath near the mediaeval city of 
Usmshana north-east of Sainarband>*’ This place name ss'Outd pre» 
suppose the settlement of a garrison in a lou'n founded by Cyrus to 
protect the frontier of his empire, Cyrus sectns to have made a great 
impression on the Persians, and not only as the founder of an empire. 
Rivers or places as weU as towns may have been named alter bimi at 
least in popular bclicfif not ofBcially, while Herodotus ( 111 , 8 ^) sayii 
the Persians remembered his mildness and called him father, We also 
have the ‘Cyrus Saga’ with variations, which was widely known 
among the people. All of this indicates tJtc eateem and alfecdon in 
which the founder of the dynast)’ was held by his people. It t™ not 
so with his soia. 

77it Crisis Empire 

Cambyses lias not iiad a good name in history perhaps tmde^ 
scrvcdly. We know more about Mm than about his lather because of 
Babylonian documents and the circiimxtanccs attending his death, 
yet he still remaiiu something of a myxiery' to posterity. Like his 
father, Cambyscs (OP Kambiijiaj may carry a non-Iranian name, 
in spite of attempts to connect his name vdth the Kambojas, a people 
living in north-west India, meaning tlica ‘king of the Kambojai', a 
throne naotc,** The possibility of a throne name ns well as a personal 
name b attractive, but one problem b that neither the name Cyrus 
nor Cambyses can be adequately explained as one or the other, and 
we really do not know. Cambyses was certainly closely associated 
with his father at least from the conquest of Babylonia. The exact 
si^iificance of the occurrence of various titles dated from different 
years in .Akkadian documents such as ‘King of Babylon’, or 'King of 
the Lands', or both, in the period 539-530 BC, is unclear. The pro¬ 
vince of Babylonia and *be>*ond the River’, as we have said, was 
governed by Gubaru, but Cambyscs seems 10 have been the titular 
king of Babylonia while his ruling father Cyrus was ‘King of the 
Lands' in Akkadian protocol. Problems in titulary go hand in hand 
with the cbroRoltigy, and the ‘accesston year* of a king, which the 
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B^an$obt'uiicd from the BabyloGjans, has caused the 

chmnolc»^. The accession year precedes the first offida] year of a 
king, for It indudes those months remaining in the year in which the 
preceding king died. The first ‘official’ year of a king began b the 
month of Nisan of the foUowmg year, which month was always in 
the spnng. News of Cyrus’ death reached Babylon in Jatc summer 530 
lor n, S^teinber documents are already dated b the accessbn year 
of ^mbyses ‘King of the Lands’» Platu to invade Egypt probably 
Imei been already made and Cambyso proceeded to the conquest of 
the land of the Niic. 

Hero^tus, as usual, h the chief source fbr Cambyses* conquest of 
bg^ pt. Greeks fought on both aidcj, for the Egyptbm and for the 
Fem^, a forecast of (he nature of fiitnre armies and wars. Memphis 
and Thebes, the two principal Egyptian dties, were taken, garri¬ 
sons were established and expeditions were sent south up the Nile 
nvCT and westw^d to desert oases. None of these expeditions wa® 
really successful, in fact the army sent to an oasis of Ammon was tost 
in a santbtorm. Gimbyses is credi ted widi manv misdeeds m Egypt, 
such ^ be staying of the sacred Apis huU, svbich, however, can be 
prove false from dated itiscripttons on ihe sarcophagi of the sue- 
ccedmg bulls. Apparently, the measures of Cambyses to reduce the 
revenues of many Temples raised the priesthood against him and 
they sprrad false tales about him. Actually it seems Cambyses fol¬ 
lowed bis father’s policy of respect for local customs and religions, 
and some tnscnptions attest to his quite normal policy b Egypt. 

Finally we come u> the crisis which shook the empire of the 
Achacmciuds, and to the rise of Darius about whom much has been 
wmten. Some scholars bsUt that Darius was a usurper and a liar 
others defend his integrity- as the restorer of the Achaememd Imuse. 
There are both contemporary inscriptions and classical .sourors to 
tell us what happened, but do they fell the trutli? In any cose, the 
storj o the Mo^an Gaumata and Darius' selaure of pow'cr Is one of 
tile grcaicsf Jiories atid of ancieiit history. 

The prime source for the c\-cnts of the time is the Behisiun bscrip- 
uon, also called Bisutun locally, from 'place of the god* 

(Ahum Mazda?}, carv^ on a cliff high above the road which even 
today from the plains of Mcsoporamla to Hamadan, One reason 
the rehef and inscription has ronabed in a rdativety good state of 
preservauon is that Darius had the steps which led up to it smoothed 
away so noone could climb up to the rdief; On the relief (%, 67) arr 
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pictured Darius seated and in front of him the rebels, triih Iiands 
bound behind them, who v^>cre suppressed: by the Achaemenid ruler. 
This was undoubtedly an imponant document for Darius since frag» 
ments of the text of the Inscription in i^ramaic urcre found In Egypt, 
and there is every reason to believe that Darius did make many copies 
and send it c\'cry\%'here among the provinces, as he says (Behistun 
rV.Sfl-gaJ.M In inscriprion he says the following (paragraph X, 
line 37): ** 

This is what was done by me after 1 became king. {One) Gambyses 
by name, the son of Cyrus, qf our ^mily, was king here. There was a 
brother of dial Cambysea called Banliya, of (he same mother and the 
same father ks Cambj'Scs. Afterwanb Cambyses slew that Bardiya. When 
Cambyus slew Baidiya it was not known to the people tfiat Bardiya brut 
been slain. Afterwards Cambysei went to Egypt, When Cimby«s had 
gone to Egypt, then the people became false and the lie became multiplied 
in the land botlt in Fersis and in Media and in other lands. 

'Sailh Darius the King: Afterwards there was a man, a Magian, 
Gaiunau by name; he rebelled (feU out) from Fisluyahuvada. yourteoi 
days of the Month Viyakima had passed when he rose up from the tnouQ' 
tain Arakadri. He lied to the people tlius: "1 ant Bardiya, the son of 
Cyrus, brother of Cambyies.” Then all the people became allied (to him). 
From Cambyscs both Penis and Media and the other lands went over 
to hiiii. He seized the kingdom, Nine days of the month Gannopada ivere 
past; tJien he seized the kingdom. Afierwardi Camhyscs died naturally/* 

■Saitli Darius the Xing; This kingdom which Gaumata the Magian 
took from Cambyscs, from early (Umea) this kingdotn had belonged to 
our ramily. Afterwards Gaumata the Magian robbed Cambyss; he took 
for hinuclf both Pertis and Media and other lands. He made ihem his ovwi 
possession. He became king. 

'Saith Darius the King; There waa not a man, neither a Persian nor 
a Mede nor anyone of om Ciinily, who could have taken the kin gtl nm 
(from) Gaumata the Magian, The people feared him greatly that he mighi 
day many who had previously known Bardiya. For this reason would he 
slay tile people "Jest they knmv me that I am not Bardiya the son of 
Cyrus”. There was no one w ho dared »y anything about Gaumata the 
Maglan until 1 came. Then f prayed to Ahura Mazda. Ahura Mazda 
bore me aid. Ten days were past of the month Bagayadi, then I with « 
few men iletv tliat Gaumata the Maglan and these chief men who were hi» 
supportcTz, A fortress by name Sikayahuvati, a dbtrict by name Hsaya, in 
Media, there f slew faun. I took the kingdom from him. By the grace of 
Ahura Mazda I l»ceaaftc Jdng. Ahura Mazda bestowed the kingdom 
upon me. 
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&tth Dariiu the fvin^: The kingdoBi which hod be e n lalcen ttWAy ffovo 
our fanjily, that f put in fits] place. 1 re^mblisiied it on its (bundaiion. 
As bcibrci so 1 nude the temples wbieb Gauniata the Kfaguui tiad 
destroyed. 1 handed bach to the people the diatlel,*^ herds, servants, and 
houses wliJch Gaujnata the Magian had tahen from tlicm. 1 r«stibJiaicd 
the people on its fbundaiion, (in) both Perns and Media snd the other 
latids.’ 

Such is the story of Gaumata as told by Darim. Hcrodotiw, who 
calls Cambyscs' brother and tJic Magian both Smerdis (Greek rm-for 
A-), has more details but in iu csenliid features the story is the same. 
Ctedas has mucli (he same t^-ith significant variations in details uirh 
as the name of Cyrus* younger son Tanyoxarkes pCcnophon has 
Tanaoxajies), which may be a 'nickname' meaning 'liirge bodied*. 
Much Im been written about ihe details as well as the reliability of 
the Gaumata story and scholars are dirided into two ^vups, those 
who believe that the Bardiya who revolted was the true younger 
brother of Cambyses and Oarius revolted against hinti invendng the 
story of the &l$e Bardiya to justily his action to posterity. Others su|^ 
port the liistoricity of the story as related by Darius on liis intcriplioti. 
Both agree that there is only one story, the royal Perstatt version, 
which is the ham of the classical acooiitiis. In general, 1 believe, one 
should accept iuscripTtons tmJesi sufficient reason for doubting th-ir 
veradty exists, for inscriptions arc public and subject to contimung 
scrutiny, \fost of the arguments on both rides arc based on surmise 
and speculation, but it would be useful to present the argumentation 
of the two cases. The proponents of the mendacity of Darius present 
the foiloiring aiguments, some of which are not accepted by various 
scholars, though others are. Acsciiyliu {Ptrsse, 774) speaks ofMardo* 
(Smerdis) as (hough he were a legitimate ruler who was iuaassma n-d 
Yet this passage docs not really help us since ii shows Uttlc knowledge 
of actual events, Furtlier, it is argued, Cambyses had no son and suc- 
ctssor and would not have killed his brother thus ending the line. 
Darius revolted against Bardiya, because in hJs inscription he etn- 
phasist^ Cambyses natural death*, and because he cmpliariscd th e 
lie calling all rebels liars, thus protesting too much,** Furthermore, 
Cynu and Cambyses upheld Median interests while Darius restored 
Persian supremacy. Most neiiance, however, is placed on tw'o argu*’ 
meats, one that it ia most uiiUkdy that a usurper could deceive the 
propic for a long dmc about his identity, and two that Darius lies in 
his ow'n inscription about the chronology, when he repeats several 
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tiina the xsicrtian that he accDfitplishctl the tnppnmon of rebels in 
one year. To diKuss the latter point fint, much has been written 
about the veracity of what Darius did m one and the same year 
(note 53), and no condusian has been reached acceptable to ah con- 
cenwd. One attempt, however, seems more Kasonable than othen 
by di\’{diiig tlic contents of the inscription into three sectionx, first 
(DB, patagiapha i6-ao) the revolts in Elam and Babylonia, second 
(DB 21-401, the suppression of revolts in Elam, Media, Armenia and 
Sagartia (24-34), Paithia (35-37), Margiana (38). Perais (40-44), 
and -Arachosia (4^4**), (OB 49-51) the second RabyUmian 
revolt and its suppression. Tlic chronologj' of the ‘one year" of Darius 
would be from his accession year into iiis first 'official' year, Dxrtn the 
first da/rd event, the bailie for Babylonia in the first revolt to the last 
dutfd event, the end of the revolt of Prada in Margiana, one year less 
three days.** This explanation implies that the main events arc in 
Bab>'Jonia and that Frada was more Important iliau the brief res- 
marks given him, hut in any case it saves Darius from lying, at 
least here. 

It is difficult to believe that a usurper could pass for long as a royal 
prince, but if a hdagmit called Clauirmta could dp it, then so could 
Vahyaedaia later (DB, paragraph 40), The indications arc th.it 
something was mysterious about Bardiya as Darius and the Greek 
autiiora tell, nicre is another factor EO be mentioned regarding 
Darius' action after coming to power. If we follow classical sources 
(e.g, Herod. 111 , 88 ) Darius manted Atossa, sister of Cambyses and 
wife of Gaurnam, as wdl as the daughter of the true Bardiya called 
Parmys, a most unlikely act if Ganmata had really been the true 
Bardiya. Altliough the Behisiun iiucripiion bristles wth difficulties 
and there are many points for discussion, the burden of proof for the 
falsity of the historical account must rest on those who seek to dis¬ 
prove it. They may be right but they have not provesd their 
contention. 

There are jcvera] questions to be raised in regard to tlieinacriprion 
at Bchistun, one being the nature of Qaumata's revolt, assuming that 
Gaumata was real and not a figment of Darius’ imaginariQn, First, 
however, a few words about chronology are relev'ant. .Akkadian 
tablets, usually business documents, indicate that Bardiya had both 
an ‘accession year’ and an 'official year'. Some icholan have argued 
that Gaumata-Bardiya then ruled more than a year, but it is now 
apparcoE from the Akkadian sourees that Darius (and Herodotus) 
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was ^ving at least an accurate chronology of Gaumata. The acces¬ 
sion year of Gaumata would be 523/5^* »C and his first official year 
5*9/521, butthc rormcr was also the seventh year of Cambyscs and the 
latter the accession year of Darius. Matters were complicated, for the 
BabytoDian scribes, not knowing how to date tJidr documents, 
whether by continuing Cambyses’ rule, by upholding Bardiya then 
by recognising ibe Babylonian rebel or finrily Darius, must have 
been in a quandary not unusual for these confused times. The 
Akkadian clay tablets, however, ha\‘e been indispensable for deter¬ 
mining the chronology of the various reigns. 

To return to the qucsdtin of Gaumata the Magian , wc should bring 
addidonal inlbnnation to clarify the role of the rebd and other 
Magiana. Herodotus [nl.yp) tdb us that when the Peniata learned 
of the death of the rebels (in Herodotus there were two Magians who 
seized power) they drew thdr dagger* and killed all of die Mahans 
thc>’ could find, and fnim that time, in commcinomtion of the day 
the Persians have a holiday which they call magQphania or ‘slaughter 
of the Magians*. The kiUing of the Magians is also suggested by the 
words of Josephus (JtwvkAnHqmtuf^ XI.31) ‘after the killing of the 
Magians* while Ctesias (note 4t, p. 24) says that the celebration of 
magaphania is the anniversary of the lulling of the Magian Sphenda- 
dates, hii name for Bardi^'u, More significant was the discovery of a 
Sogdian fragment with a word meaning a ‘killing of the Magians*, 
but here ascribed to Alexander the Great.*® Tins would indicate the 
reliability of the two classical historians regarding the cornmemora^ 
tion of the event of Gaumata's assaisination. This, and the rcsioiadon 
of the destroyed 'djoJatta' has provoked much discussion about a 
Zoroaitrian rising of the Magians or the opposite, a Zoroastrian 
Darius who suppressed the old, ‘pagan’ Magian religion. I believe the 
rebellion to have been provoked by Cambyses’ long ateence in Egy-pt 
which must have strained the resources of the empire. Gaumata the 
Magian seized pow er, or if one does not wish to believe the sources, 
the true Bardiya revolted against his brother Cambyscs with the aid 
of some Magians. The revolt was met by many counter-revolts of 
which only that of Darius was successful against Gaumata and later 
against the other rebels. Darius killed the Mapans supporting 
Gaumata and restored the djeadana which had been destroyed. What 
were the 

The identificfltiou of the has been connected with the 

religion of the Achaemenids, and the role of the religion of Zoroaster 
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la western Inui. The cxplaniitiDn of the word ^adand as a place of 
worship, from ihe Old Peraan form Median Indian 

'ra worsliip', is genemUy accepted since the Elamite and Babytonian 
"house of the gods' would support if, but what kind of a temple was 
It has bem suggested that iJic were satictiiaHcs dedi¬ 

cated paniculariy to the Achaemenid kings, but dnee Gaumata 
daimed to be an Acbacmeiiid himscirit b not Hktly that he ^v^aidd 
destroy the family shrines. On the other hand, the ^udarta were in 
existctLCC before and after Gaumats, and idnct there is no evidence 
that Gaumata left Iran or Acted outside of Iran, we may suppose that 
the t^erc proper to the Persians (and Medes}^ So titc 

were local timctuarics supported by Cynis^ Gambyws, and later 
Darius and his successors, probably destroyed by Gauiaata for 
religious rather than dynasdc reasons. Gaumata may have been a 
'Zoroastiian^ but need not necessarily have been to destroy local 
sanctuaries patronised by the Achaemenid rulers. It is too specula¬ 
tive to follow da^ricat tradition that Gaumata's real name was 
Spheoxladatcs, and rurlBer to accept his idcndftcatinn by later 
with Spentadata son of Vishstaspa, a Zoroastrian martyr, 
thus making Gaumata a Zoroasuian hero against the Achaemcoids, 
who conscqoenily received no notice in Zoroastrian traditbn*** One 
of the be the structure at NaqsU-i Rustam facing the 

royal tombs (6g^ 33) called the Ka'bah of ZoToaster, but that is mere 
speculatioii wdth no evidence* 

The religion of the Achaemenids has been much discussed with no 
generally accepted conclusions, and we have previously touched upon 
it* From Babylonian eby tablets, and an iinaty^i of Cambyses’ acts 
tn Eg)'pt, one may conclude that both Cyrus and Cainbyscs used 
religion as a political weapon to foslrt their ow'n ruIcH Babylonian, 
Egyptian and Hebrew deities were honoured, so it would seem, by 
both monarch^, and there is no evidence that Darius displayed a 
great change from that previous policy^ The magoph&ma could not 
Itave been directed against all Magians since we find them shortly 
after Darius^ accession to the throne busy in Persepolis, as attested m 
Elamite tablets.*® Whether the MagianB before Darius held diftcrent 
bcltcft from those permitted to function after Darius, h a question 
which cannot at present be answered, vvhilc the theory of several 
classes of Maglan$, priests and burcaucnits, is not improbable but 
also unproved-*^ Certsiiniy the Magians were employed (the 

religious leaders as wdi m Judges and bureaucratic of&ciab in Islamk 
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dma) and there may have been varions ‘dassci' of Magiaius in 
ancient Iran. Among them were probably followm of ZoroaJtcr but 
at the same time ihcv could have recited the same hymns and iheo- 
gonies, possibly relating to the origin of things, as did their brethrm 
in eastern Iran. As Strabo said iXi. sgtt) ‘the sacred titcs of the 
Persians, one and all are held in honour by both the Medes and 
Armenians', and one might add by others as well. ^ - e 

Tlic qtitstion of Ahura hla^da need only detain us bnclly, for 
there k no question of an organised church idth fixed dogtnai under 
the early Achaemenids and men's hclicfs arc notoriously difficult to 
divine in history. One cannot say dwt Zoroaster liimseir 'invented 
Ahura hfaada, even though tlic evidence of the names Aisara Mai^h 
in the list of gods from the time of the AsyTian king vWurbanipal li 
di5puted*** Just as wida Old Persian cuttcilorm ViTiting^ so with the 
god Aliura Maida, it is under Darius that both appear in abundance, 
Ahura Mazda, however, is the god of the Aryans, as the Elamite 
version of the Behistun inscription ( iV.fiaJ >ays. And over Darius on 
his relict hovers the ivmbol of Ahura Mazda like the symbol of the 
god Assur of .Assyria. Furthermore, D.wus expressly dcdarcs himsdf 
m be a follower ofjVhura Mazda (Behistim o^er 

gods surety Almra Mazda was like a ‘king above all gods', perhaps 
already identified by many tvUli Zeus and other such gods in other 
pantheons. Darius and a Magian could equally have been followers 
of Zoroaster irrcspectivi: of di fierent burial customs or even different 
rites in sacrifice or worihip, or one could have been ‘more Zoro- 
astrian' than the other. The practices and rites which later came to 
be identified as hallniarb of ‘orthodox* Zoroastrianism must have 
accrued to a religion in formation gradually and from several sources. 
Certainly in this period it would be foolish to idcntiTy anyone as a 
‘true Zoreastrian’ because of his use or imn-use of Aaiwna or the way he 
was buriedL We must continually return to questions of religion for 
they' were of supreme intereit and importance in the Near East, 
something which modern secularbts may find difficult to understand. 
Much lias already been written about the religion of the Achaemenids 
which cannot be supported by any evidence. 

TAi One Wtrld s/ tfu Afkaemenidi. 77u Ctwt md Buitauaa^ 

The empire of tlie Achaemenids was both the direct d»cendant of 
the Assyrian and Median states, as well as a new development in the 
history of the Near East. We have already mentioned important 
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words In the Old Petsixm imenpdom which have a Mediae rather 
tfaajn Persian form ^ indicaiijig a borro'wdng of the AchacjncaldK Irom 
the north. Strabo [XT.525) says: 

^The Mcdcf however* are said (o ha^'e been the onginatari of customs (of 
the Armetilana) and abo* still earliet;, for the Persians^ who were their 
masters and theirsuoc^E^snrs in rule over Ada, For example, the "Persian*' 
stole, ja it IS now caUedj their (the Medea") teal for arthiry and 
honemanship, the lervlce they render kiogs^ their □mamenta^ and the 
divine reverESiiC® paid by tnbjecu to kingSp came to the Petsiana from the 
Medes/ 

He continues that the copying of tho Medes fay the Pereians w'as 
capcdalEy tme in dressy except in the south ( ?) ^vherc the Pemans 
adopted the clothes of the conquered peoples [Elamites)^ Tljcre are 
many indlca-tions that much of the protocol of the Achnemenid kings 
bad already evolved under the Medes^ It b tempting to trace all tlie 
protocol symbolism, and the concept of kingship in Iran back either 
to Indo-European ptototypei or borrowings from Mesopotamia^ but 
one must add a third possible source for concepts of kingithip—those 
genera! ideas of kingship perliaps present in all societies, !n addition 
to these three view-points on ihe otigios of tlic concept of kingsldp 
under the Achacmenids^ we must not fotget the many problems of 
disentangling additional bdirfs i^Iilch have become attached to 
original concepts throughout history^ and which have also changed 
these fundamental concepts in many and stibile ways. Fominately 
much of late has been written about the sacral and also tltc more 
secular character of Iranian Lingihip, and wc may refer to a sum¬ 
mary by George Widengrem*’ The points he can be briefly 
suminarised. In anctent iran* among ocher lado-European 
peoples^ a king is elected from a certain family which has die 
charisma of kingship. 'Ilic Idng is elected by die people or radio' tfxc 
warriori, the of Old Peman^ but in Achaememd Iran he Is king 
of many kings. His person is sacred and he h descended from the 
gods* The court ceremonia] especially obeisance^ fmikpusisj reflects 
bis divine status. He is also a priest and socriJiccrp the chief pardci* 
pant in the Year's fa!tiv4il which has many s)Tnbolic^ cosmic 
associntkmi. The day of the hinges coronation is his birthday when 
be is ^re^bom^ by assuming a new throrte^nanic, iind puts on a 
garment symbolising hii posirion as a cosmic ruler. At his death his 
‘personal lire* is extinguished and mourning on the pare of bis family 
Of servants somcrimes takes extreme forms of suicide or mudlatioQ, 
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Much of this can be inFemd, though not pitwcd. from scattc^d 
sourco. Undoubtedly there v/ns cotnidcrable lymbolianL, tradiiion 
and ritual connected with the office of tmgshjp under the Achae^ 
menids, but the cosmic significance of it is not at once so apparent. 
There exists apparently a contradiction between the position of the 
king of kings as one among many and the sacred, divine nature of 
any king. In an empire which kings or subnilers, if any, arc meaiti to 
be sacred? Were all kings descended from the gods and thus sacred, 
or aniy the long of kings? In India kings ivcrc compared with gods 
bill were not identified as gods, but in Iran the king became more 
important and thr idea of legitimacy becomes paramount and, ns we 
have mention ed h bound up with (he 'kingly glory or hatTvsh, 

It seems that the ‘divinity' or 'sacredness' of kings was an ancient 
Near Eastern development, perhaps originally from Egypt, and not 
imported by the Aryan invaders, w hich would explain why the later 
Sasauian numarchs could place on their coins the phrase ^from the 
seed of the gods', while tlie early Achacmcnids find not yet become 
fully assimilated to the Near Eastern milieu. Whether the early 
Achacmcnids considered thcmsclvts ‘brothers of the sun and moon’ 
and thus 'tacred' is not attested, hence is dubious. Further, it would 
seem that for the Achacmcnids even prssfyiiifif did not signify the 
abject humility before a god, but rather the sign of respect towards 
royalty, for the nobility a bow with the fciss'ing of one’s own hand as 
depicted on reliefr at Peisepolli, or with knee bending, or even, in 
the case orsupplicatjou or requests, full prostration on the ground, 
especially for In ndtlicr case was god worship intended.** 

There are, of course, many details about the symboliam and acts of 
the lung of kings, a discusion of which would engage far more space 
than available here. The coronation of a new king took place at 
Pasargadai, where according to Plutarch (Artaxerxea ILg) the new 
king was initiated by priests at a sanctuary of a militant goddess, 
probably Anoliiia, and then donned the robe of Cyrus after which he 
had a peasant’s meal. ‘ITiis may have bad an aadent, cosmic mean* 
ing, but it is doubtful if many Perdans at that time knew or cared 
about it. By custom, but now- by law, the first born son, bom after 
the crowning of the king, became cio>vii prince or heir apparent. In 
all of llie institutions of king shi p both sacred and profane interpreta¬ 
tions of the kingly functions seem to apply, and scholars have devoted 
much labour to the mystical or symbolic jntcrpretatioti of the 
charactemdes of Persian kingship. Suffice it to say that under the 
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Achaernenids pruidptc^ of the institution of the *fcing of kings' were 
fashioned fioin both andciii Near Eastern and Aryan concepts of 
ruler which with dismges and addidozts have Lasted down to the 
proem. 

The names of the Achacmcnid kin gs after Darios ^vhich have been 
preserved were probabljr ^tiironc names* or appellarionSp perhaps 
taken at ehc liiiie of accession, or when named cros™ prince, Tliai 
Darius' personal name wai Spentadatap hence connecting him with 
ZoTOastrian tradition as son of Vnhtaspa, patron of the prophet, is 
{{Elite unproved* His 'throne name* may be explained as plus 

^having wealth {good things of hfe)', Lt is odd that in the 
Aramaic documenls of Egypt ftoin the Achaemeirid period, we find 
the shonesi form of the name f/nui, applied to Darius I, bui later the 
name is longer d^whwl^ as well as other forms. The name Xerxes 
probably means 'hero among rulers*, Old Persian kfuhajfih plus 
arlan-^^ while Artaxcixes has nothing to do with -xems, rather it is a 
Greek explanation of Anakhshassa meamug something like ^having 
just riile\ and (Old Persian form ofiAfAn/ra-J, To sup¬ 

pose from these names that the ndeis who bore them must have been 
Zomastdaxis because of a ^Zomastrian^ conuotatjon of the words is 
both unwarratited and a rather futile task. 

Tlic toyaJ family of die Aebaemonida may well have been the 
leaders of the important Fasargadai clant if not of all of the Perrian^ 
during their migratiDn to Perns. After cheir settlement it is probable 
that they not only mtermarried among themselves but also with the 
local Elamite or other royalty or aristocracy. The haretm of the 
Achaemcnid rulers were laigt, for they contained not only the wives 
and concubines of the king but aU of the vvomeu of the family^ such 
as listers^ mother and others. Still we do not hear of an orgoni^d, 
instiiutionolised harem with many eunuchs until later^ after Darius, 
though women certainly exerted a strung Influence in court circles 
before his time. Many of die royal brides were non-Iranians, and 
pride in Aryan desceuti as found in the Old Peman imeriptions, dm 
not preclude an actual mixture of blood. Pride in bdng an Aryan or 
Iranian probably was not os strong os under the Sasanians. 

The irt^titution of the prime minister, the later Ishunic docs 
not seem to have existed under the Anhaemcmefa, at JcMt under the 
early kings* Certainly the king Iiad his friends and confidants u> 
whom he entrusted important missions* but there is no evidence for 
the adstcnee of on insututtonalked a uprcnie representative of the king 
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through whom thi; of stale were m^aged The position of 

Murdonius in the army of Xerxes when he in\iidcd Greece, ai 
reported by Hcrodoius (VIILG7)f does resemble that of n chief 
mimstcr who was tiie contact betw'ccn the kiiig ofkhigs and the sub- 
kings and nUerg who were arranged in order of rank. Bat to assomc 
that the Creek word fismg^lms signified more than the ‘annoimcer^, 
and rather was the offiee of piime ministeTi is reading too much into 
it.®* Obviously the need for a spokcmian of the king was ever pre^ent^ 
and under llic later Achaemenlds^ tlie ^thousand leadcr^^ 

a military officer it seemSj assumed the duties of a prime nunister. 
After Alcxandtr w^e find the Greek tiile kkiliarkAot (chniarcb)^ a trans^ 
ladon of ^haiarap^ti-^ used by Hedenistic rolers for thdr second in 
command^ a kind of prime ministerFrom tlic name one may sup* 
pose that the cnnimander of the king*5 bodyguard early assumed a 
rote of importance at court, and he may be one of the figures pictured 
on retieft at Persepolis standing before the king. 

At the court were also to be found at various tunoi local rulers and 
satraps^ a growing court nobility w’hich was based on local lords who 
came to live at court. The royal princes* the uiid fmlkm of the Avesta 
and the BR the Aramaic docoTticnts Irom Egyp4 could be 

both officers at court or governors in provinces. Sorne were probably 
included among the table compariions of the king, tvliich W'as also a 
great honour conferred upon favourites (Herodotus V.04). Another 
tide of honour rcp>ojted by Herodotus (111.140; VIIL85) w-as that of 
*weil-docf' of the king, or (^). But these were 

honorary titles, and to retum to the princes, it would seem that 
they increased greatly in number as the dynasty continued to rule^ 
Their rdittion to the satraps, snbkhigi and othen must have been 
com plicated by mtermarriagt, and tlie protocol of rank must have 
been rather involved at the court of the Achaemetiids. The Median, 
Parthian and other IranhiD cMcftains must have retained considec- 
able prestige and auihority even under the empire, and they un¬ 
doubtedly fitted into the satrapy system and the general political 
organisation of the empire. The famous ^six lidpers of Darius’ when 
he killed Gaumata were subseqacnlly established in a special favoured 
position vis-4-vU the king, and thdr families and descendants shared 
in the privilegeSp Herodotus (tTl.yn), and the Bchistun inscription 
(IVpSg) give the names of the helpers of Darius but they do not fully 
coirespond. ta Esiher (1.14) ilie names of seven diJcft of die Pcnsiaiis 
and hXedes who could view the face of ihc king arc given, hue ftom 
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these najnes one can kaoi notluRg about the famiKos^ and the names 
arc ncitlicr those of Herodotus nor of Bchi^n, It has been pToposed 
that the sht famiTi ffs of HcTodottU and Behistgrt plus the family of 
Darius hlmsdfp are the seven great Ikniilies of Iran which is a tradi* 
tion maintained throughout Panhian and Sasanian times. It seems 
clear tliac the seven arc not to be equated with the piindpal kinglets 
Of lords of vast estates in Achacmcfiid dma^ but one may suppose 
tluit they grew in power and established tiicmsclves more firmly 
became of their special relationship with Darius and tltcn witli his 
tuccc^rs. Further, either the number sevxn became an actual, ac¬ 
cepted number of the top aristocratic fanuliea, or the number seven 
for (he aristocratic fcmiliM became symboUCi or that which was 
proper in common belief. Such tmdidoni are toug-Uved in Iran, and 
such an origin Ibr the accepted 'r uling families’ would not be unusual^ 
In tills domain, as in mmt others, Darius seems to be the great in- 
□o^'ator^ and one might w^elJ speak of Achacmcnid history bdbro 
Darius and oAcr^ with all of die features which we are describing 
coming after Darius in datc- 

The court of the Achnemenids whs not fixed in one place, for the 
king had palaces in several localities according iq Greek authofs.^^ 
The main capital of the empire after Darius ^vos the dry of Susa, 
altliough Haniiidan-Ekbatana must have mamtained its ancient 
prestige as a former capital and an ideal summer resort tbr the court. 
There is no evidence that after Darius Ekbatana oontiuned the royal 
arcliivea as some scholars have inteq>Tetcd a statentcni in Ezra 6, 
which says merely that search was made for a record in the archives 
at Babylon but the record was instead found in a palace (or coJilc) 
in Ekbuiana. The great and ancient dty of Baby Ion could hardly fail 
to be an important centre for Achacmcuid rule though after a revolt 
in 4B2 BO and suppression by XerKCS Babylon lost some of its former 
glory* Excavaiiom at Babylon, hovvever, have not given us much of 
a picture of the Ach.-ierntnid dty* Our know tedge of * 4 chacmjcnid art 
and arebittetwe comes from Susa, Pcrsepolts, and to a lesser degree 
from the older PasaigadaL French archaeologists e?scavated the site 
of Susa for more th fl ti half a century and we have a mass of materioi 
from there, much of it, imfortimately, iram the pre-WorU War I era 
when the methods of archacologisES wort as yet unsystematised. Susa 
had fallen on evil days when Darius made h Ms capital, for there is 
no evidence that Susa was an Achaemcnid capital befoTe Darius, the 
nofict^ of Herodotus (III-30, 70) rcflccring a projection backwatd of 
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a later situ^iioai siocc for the Greeks Susa is known only &orn later 
Achactticnid times. Tlic Greeks reproduced the name of the city from 
the Old Perriftn form and not from Akkadian^ Elamite or Aramak. 
Cuneiform inscriptions Irom Susa lell of tfit building aciivities of 
Darius, Xerx^ Artaxerxes I, Darius II and Aitaxerxcs ample 
testimony of the inrerest of ait the rulers in thk their winter capital, 
lire ^vords for the buildings erected in Susa anti also at Persepolis arc 
not always dear. While many scholars translate the Old Persian 
ivordj htidishf and faeWa indiscriminately as ^palace*, it seems 

clear from the contexts and etymologies tJiat the tint word is the 
general term for “palace’^ or when used in a specific sense, the ‘seal of 
auihoriiy* equivalent m ihe Sublintc Porte of Ottoman days^ the *gate 
of the king' of the book of Esther. The which is the prototype 

of the lalattile ^ivasi^ was in botii PcracpolLs and Susa the public area 
or the audience half It tnay have been o large open area where tents 
could be erected as one may infer from the book of Daniel (i 1*45)1, 
w'here in cidcnially the form is probably to be r^^appiuiam. The word 
tn^hiSfQ is not dear in its origin^ in spite of attempts to explain it os 
originally 'race course’ or 'stadium^ From its me in the Old Persian 
m^criptions, and espcdaily thcELamite version of Artaxerxea 11 ^ Susa 
D (of R- Rentes elassiCcatiDii] where the Old Persian ^uidish is given 
as dasattm or OP it would seem to be a IJtdc "paradise’ for 

the king dttring tits lifetrnic^^* So tacfn^fra would he the private 
palace of the ruler, perhaps managed by a *taclmrap£fii-^ a chief 
eunuch (?), 

Susa is the capital of the Achacmenids for the Greeks and in the 
Old Fcstamesitj and find^ of objects from all over the empire indicate 
the cosmopolitan nature of the tnetropclis^ perhaps rivalled in the 
vaiiouj mixtures of peopte only by Babylon. DHrlos iransplanted 
firbcUious unbjecte from other parts of the empire to the provimee of 
Khtmj;ian [Hciodotns ^T-so^ ^ ^d the many fordgo workers 
on his buildings further mixed the population* A remarkable tri¬ 
lingual cuneiform mscripdon w^os found st Susa describing those who 
participated in the building of a faidLsk^ The Babylonians made the 
bricks^ cedar was brought from Lebanon and special wood from 
Kirman and Gandhara^ gold from Sardk and Bactria. Precious 
stoiicf such as lapis-JaauU came from Sogdiotia and turquoise from 
K.hu-at'cmi, ivory from Ethiopia, Sind and Arachosia, and all of this 
was {bshioncd at Susa into various objects which adorned the palacc- 
Stonccuttcrs were lonians and Lydians, while the goldsmiths were 
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Mcdcs and Egyptians^ ^Vood workers ^s'crc Lydlam afid Egyptians 
while Medes and Egyptians adorned the walk. We liave h&e pro¬ 
bably the mq^t co^mopotitan crew of M-qrkers ever assembled up to 
that dme* Darius, however^ wanted another palace, probably begin- 
oing about 5^0 bo, one which was to be located at a place ofspccial^ 
symbolic importance, Petsepolis. 

Perwpolis was virtually unknown 10 the Greeks before AJexauder^s 
conquests. Tiie tombs of the later Achaemcnid kings arc hewn from 
the moimcain behind the palace complex w^hile Darius, Xerxes and 
two other kings are buried at Naqsb-i Rustam in the vicinity^ From 
the Old Persian mscripdons and the Elamite day tablets found at 
Persepolia it scenu ibat this remarkable complete of pakcei was not 
used for any governmental actitiiies, or for the rccepiiDn of foreign, 
envoys. Nor was it a religious centre, for no temples or cull buildings 
have been excavated- Yet the ruins of Perse polk today proc!aitii it aa 
a wonder of the ancient world. The coundess tall columns which 
once stood in the halls must have been creepdonaliy impressive* 
especially to the visitor approaching the platform on which the 
buildings w^cre erected from across the plain now called Matv-i 
d a^ bt. The pillars and square buildings were the gloiy ofAchaemcfiid 
architecture* the former more slender than Greek prototypes, and 
adorned with bull capitals. VVhat this impressive group of build* 
ings on the plain of the tombs of the kings? One may speculate that 
the site was sacred or taboo to ordinary people, or that some cvetil in 
the life of Darius made thk area of special im pomnee for him. It was 
likc^vkc of some special sigmiicance for the Sasanian kings who 
carved rock rdids in profusion at Naqsh-I Rustam and vicinity. 
One may aptly term the Persepolu area the home of the Persian 
kings in pre-Idainic times. Perhaps the whole area was a kmd of 
national sanctuary where the religious archives or the fire of the 
king were preserved in the building at Naq$h-i Rustam called the 
KnT>ah of Zoroaster. Perhapis PerKipolk and vicinity played a role 
only for the New Yearns ferival, or solemn acts of the crowning or 
burial of kings. We do not know w^hctlicr one or all of tlicse surmises 
was true, but we can say UnU Pcrsepolk* or Parsa, as it is called in the 
Elamite tablets, did have a spccia! significance for the Achaemcnid 
kings and for the Persians. 

In any event, wt cati assume that Susa was the admimstrative 
capital of the Achaemenids and Fersepotk was a d>Tiastk, perhaps 
lituah centre, while Ekbatana* Babylon and other dtics maintained 
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tlicir importance as commerdaJ or strategic dtics or as provinidal 
capitals. 

To turn now to the centmlised buJEancracy of the AcbacmenidS} 
the presumed special agents of the king have attracted cciisidcrabtc 
attention among contemporary scholars- Obviooslyi so the argument 
goes^ the king of kings needed a corps of officers £o keep him informed 
of events m his empire^ and to keep watch over the many local 
kings and satrHps. We do find references in Greek sources to the 
*eyc(3) of the king^ and also moiic rarely to the "eai-fs) of the kjng% 
the two terms separated but their functioris probably confused by 
Greek authors. Most of the Greek sources speak of one high officint, 
‘the ear of the king', who v^ as ibe emiasary or representadve of the 
king on mi$$ionS| a kind of prime minister or ambassador. The 
Iranian sources have no tide tvim similar to 'eye of the ldng\ but in 
Aramaic papyri from Egypt we fmd tlje term g^hky from Imnian 
•gimjArtito TiBfcrier\ Here it Kenu an ofEdal who rtpresented the 
central govcrimicmt in Irgdi cascsi perhaps a kind of siatc^s attorney. 
This is all die firm evidence we liave for these offices supposed by the 
Greek sources, although Aramaic sources give more offices. One may 
surmise from later practice in FartHan times and in Armenia that 
the official known as the hitaxit represented an older AchaemeniaQ 
office and title of a vice-king, who might be Ideatiiicd 

as die 'eye of the king", and who might have aupm-ised iVif^r 4jfni the 
many state prosecutors^ or ^ihe ears of the king\^* Although 
espionage b age-old] and comparisons liavc been made with the 
thousand can and eye* of the god Mithra and his len thousand spies 
(Vasht 10-7 and 24), it would perhaps be mrjrc appropriaic to 
compare the 'ears of the king" with the or ^inspector and 

overseer^ of the king in andent India. 

The central admiubtfation did beep in close contact with pro¬ 
vincial ccncrei by developing the Assyrian tradition of an cfficicii! 
'poitai service" over a nctwwk of roads, perhaps the most lamous 
of which w'as the royal road from Sardb to Susa, Ilerodotui ^ VII 1,98) 
describes die poetal system* tcUing how Xerxes sent a message to 
Sma, ‘Now tlicre is nothing muital ihat accomplishes a course more 
sisiftly than do tiiesc mtssengm, by the Penmns* akilfol contrivance, 
II is said that as many days oi tlicre arc in the whole journey* 10 
many are the men and hones that stand along the road, each horn 
and man at the interval of a day*s journey; and these are stayed 
neither by snow nor rain nor heat nor darkness from accomplishing 
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their appointed course with all speed- The first rider ddivicri hh 
charge to the second^ the second to the thinly and thence It passci 
oil from hand to hand, even as in tlic Greek torch^bcarcis' race in 
honour of Hephaesnu. This riding-posi is called in t^ema, mgarmm.' ^^ 
The postal system >vas Mesopotamian in origin and for (he moar part 
limited to governmental co THrntmiratinTH. Since the later w-ord for 
the postal service in Idamk dmes can be traced back to 

Akkadian, it h probable that the A^yrians gready extended the post 
in their far-flung empire and the Achacmeiilds were dicir hdrt. Fire 
signals on towers were probably in wide use under the Achaemenit^ 
and remained so until the telegraph and telephone displaced diem 
only a few decad es agOp. The roads of the Achaemctiids were meaj&ur«l 
in a measure usUidJy said to be a little over tltrec milei 

{altout 6 kilometres};^ but probably really a measure of an bourns 
tune travclliog^ aliorter tviien die road was dJibcuh and longer when 
This same method of mcasincmHit can be observed even 
today in parts of Afghanistan and Perm; tn the former ii is tiie diin 
tance a horse can ^vd in an hourp Since the roadi were used for 
commerce* ^ well as by uoops and private persons* they were 
pabroUcd, and the passage of letters or goods was subject to censor¬ 
ship or cuntroL 

TIic bureaucraqr has been mentioned several times and something 
should be said about the remarkable chancelltry which the Achac- 
mcnids fostered Unibrtunaicly we know loo tittle about iL By the 
time of Darius Akkadian was all but a dead language lucd only by 
scribei ^n d priestip^ Already under the Assyriani Aramaki with itt 
alphabet, haid displaced Akkadian as the ii/igm of the Nrnr 
East* The Acharmcnids apparently supported the uee of Aramaic 
as the general means of communicaTion in their empire. Scribes were 
Importaitr people in antiquity and archives were olio nrt;eiaary4 We 
know (hat Ebmitc w-as written on clay tablet! at Penepolis to keep 
records of paymenU to wotLen, and Aramaic inscriptions on itonc 
objects have also been found there. The Old Persian cuncifonn in* 
scriptioni have already been dUcutsed, but iliis writuig apparently 
played no role in aRkin of daily life* bring only for royal use, Ffom 
the Behistun inscription we learn, however, that the luKription was 
^in Aryan (which fonnerly was not), and on day tnbteis and on 
parchment it was composed'* and 'it was inscribed and read olT 
before me. Afterwards this inscription I leut off everywhere among 
the provinces. The people unitedly worked upon From this we 
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learn that the inicription may tpeak of the fim writing down of 
Iraniari {Old Fenian} cither in cuneiform wriiing or even in Aramaic 
[cners, though possibly in both. The discovery of fragmenti of the 
Bebiitun inscription in Aramaic imiTi EiephantirtCj Eg^'pt and on a 
fragment of a day tablet in Akkadian confimi the copying of the 
text of the inscription in various ianguagea and tlic sending of them 
everywhere^ The inscription was probably read to the king because 
he could not read himsdf The process of dissetainaring the king's 
orden is given in Either g.ta; 

‘Tlien the king’s scribes were called on ihe thirteenth day of the fim 
nmnih, and an edictr according to alt that hLunan ajmmandcdj was 
written to the king's satraps and fo the governors over all the provinces 
and to the niters of all the pcnpica, to every province in its otm script and 
cT-ery people In its own language; it was written in the name of Rkg 
Ahasuerus (Xerxes) and sealed with the Icing's ring. Letters were seat by 
couriers to all the king's pnmnees.' 

From Esther B.8, and other indications, one can conclude that various 
o0 tr i als of the king held his rings or scals^ w'hlch were thus not 
personal objects but ofliciai. The discovery of an. Aramaic-Creek 
bilingual nock Inscription at Qandahar, Afghanistan, and Aramaic 
inscriptions at Tardla and Laghman, Afghanistan, show the wide¬ 
spread use of Aramaic. It is significant that arcliaic East Iranian 
words appear in the Qandahar inscription, while the Laghman 
fiiscnpticm has Indian Prakrit words.’^ This wotild indicate that 
everywhere local words entered the Aramaic language used by the 
scribes, thus preparing the way for the development of the later 
Middle Iranian heterographic wTiting which will be discussed later. 

The tjucstion of the legal organs of the empire is complicated for 
local legal systems were favoured by the early Achaemcnids ddioiigU 
later some mixtures and consequent problems seem to have arisen. 
We know of the actions of Darius respecting decrees of Cyrus relevant 
to the Jews from the book of Ezra (6. i), and also liis conuxutnd to 
have the local laiwof Egypt revised (Dind. 1 . 954 ). MesopotamJairaa 
a tand tong accustomed to law codes and Darius may well have been 
inspired by the traditions of Babylonian kw, for wc roust explain the 
references in the Bible and in Akkadian documents to the law of the 
king. Every schoolboy has heard of the 'taw of the Medes and 
Persians which changeth not*, and Btorics of Persian j ustice in Greek 
authors attest the Important position of law under the Achaemcnids. 
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A new won! for ’law* appean in the Near East at this time, the 
Iranian data^ which was borrowed by Armcman, Hebrew and Ak¬ 
kadian, The meaning of the Indo-European root is ‘to atrangc' or 
‘put in order', and one may presume that the bads of Achaemenld 
law was a de^'elopmcnt from the lamily or nibal law of tlie Aryan 
people. It would be imtura! to have a diviston between fartuly or 
legal problems and those in which the state w'as coticcmetL 
Surely in the former local practices prevailed everywhere, while the 
central government took an interest in affaiia of the latter category, 
Tlicre were what one might call ‘social* tribunals for eases of the 
fomier and state or royal tribunals with royal judges (OP *dSi^&Ta 
Aramaic dlbif) for the latter, as Greek sources and the Old Testa- 
meat amply attest. That Darius was greatly concerned with the law 
is evidenced by passages in h!s inscriptions (DB L2 i)j ‘Within these 
countries the man who was accomniodating, him I treated well; 
(him) who was false I punished wcU, By the lavour of Ahura hlazda 
these countries ihowed respect for my law; as was said to them by 
me, thus was it done.* In another inscription (DNb 55) he tshorls 
his (Persian) followcrB™ to believe what he has written and nor to 
disobey the laws;, while in still another place (DSe 30) be speaks of 
bringing justict, so that the strong do not harm the weak, through 
fear of his law. 

Surely there was in andeni Iran a survival of widespread Indo- 
European concepts of trial by ordeal or oath, and, of course, the 
religious affiliations of law are present. The inscriptLona bint at the 
importance of the oath when Danus says (DNh jit) t If a matt 
accuses (another) man, that docs not convince me notiJ he conforms 
to the oath of propriety,”* In Iran one probably swore by Ahura. 
JVfaada as done elsewhere ‘by the gods*. The function of ^Etll^l as 
the guardian of contracts in Aryan times has been mentioned, and it 
would seem that the sanctity of contracts occupies much of Persian 
law throughout history. The least ancient section of the Avesta called 
the Vendidad or Videvdat, which ivas probahly finally compiled in 
Parthian times, is much co'nccmed with various contracts as ivcU as 
religious and ritualistic sul^ccts, much of it a legacy from hoary 
antiquity. 

In Akttndian and Aramatc sources wt find a number of officials 
related to the courts, a discussion of which is here impractical, but a 
point ofinteTtst are the two words forjudge In Akkadian documents, 
Semitic dsD^cx and Iranian possibly not synonymous but 
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designating the JocaJ and the royal judges respectively^ TJie king 
was ihc chief judge for criines against the state and Greek sources 
tell of the rigidity iviili wiiich the rulctt tadministcred and conibrmed 
to the law* Ptaisc of arshld^ "rectitude^ and abhoirtnce of dtdtig^ 'the 
lie* were oR^quoted characteristics of the Pernans according to ihc 
sources^ Punishments were severe as they were generally in aintkjtutyj 
Impalement, mudUtion and banishment being cspccLilIy common. 
It would seem that a spirit of jtis t^tonis gencraUy prcvailcdj^ although 
Eimiiy rcspomibilit^' for the crimes of the condenmed does not seem 
to have existed widely, since the reported instance arc lltniicd to 
rcbcLi against the throne or particular crimes of high tmson. 

We have spoken primarily of matters conceming the central 
govemmeot, but the provinchii admiiiistratioii was perhaps more of a 
departure from the past than the central organisation* The existence 
ofprovinco as ivdl os vassal kingdoms under the Medes^ as under the 
Assyrians, ii ccnain, but under the Achaemenids the satrapal system 
is extended and the new satrapies are based on fonner pohtical and 
national boundaries* The important title * kmg of kings* is prominent 
with the Iranians for die Assyrians did not know' it^ although the 
Uranians did* fioih Achacmenid princes ami local rulcra arc foimd 
as satraps, and the administfadon of the satrapy was a model of the 
central gov'emmeiu^ The satrapy w‘a$ divided into smaller units 
governed by PcrGiaos or local oilidal^, but we know very little about 
local govemmcni which probably v'aricd from pio\Tricc to provinecir 

After the suppression of various revolts ihroughout tile empire 
Darius made a new di virion of the satrapies, as various Greek sources 
state, Herodotus (IIl.Sp) gives a list of tw'enty satrapies probobly 
based on a Greek geography or on a list of satrapies co mposed in bis 
native Ionla« The list do^ not cover the entire empire, but only the 
satrapies w^hich paid taxe^ not the vassal states which sene tribute. 
The \hij needless lo say, h not completely reliable for the tax amounts 
arc suspects The new order csf the provinces then continues the old 
tradition of saD~apScs as well as vassal klngdoins, but what is new is 
the stable tax system, each satrapy paying a fixed yearly amount in 
unminicd gold or silver, and each vassal state paying a fixed tribute, 
usually in kind rather ihan precious metals. After Darius tliere were 
no new additions to the empire, but inride the emphe there were 
rcbellioiis which at various timea severed satrapies from central 
control, as happened with Egypt on sev^eml occarions, and several 
redistributions of the existing satrapies did take place. Somcrimes 
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two or more si^tnipioi were um(cd under the corttiol of one satrapj 
while other ^trapies were divided; For csuntiple Cada separated 
fh>m Ionia about 400 BC* Generally ^peakingi one may day that the 
tendency was to reduce tile ike of ilie latropieSi so that liiere were 
more at the end of the reign of Dari us than at the beginning and 
Still more at the end of the empire than under Darius, The lack of 
information about the satraps and the sometimes confused tkomcn- 
clamre of high oHidnls of the Achaemcnid empire in the Greek 
sources* make it difficult to come to any conclusions about the 
development of the satrapies at the end of the cmpirei. Fnriharpiiorc, 
changes in the boundaries of the satrapies did occur^ some of which 
we jmow but mo^ of which we do noL 

The changing fortunes of the Tertik Crescent** the rich lands of 
htesopotamia and Syria, need not detam us. It should be remarked 
that the use of geographical dexiguations such as Sabytonla, Assyria 
and the likci do not dway^ coincide with the satmpal names. For 
example, it b by no means sure that after Xerxes had suppi^csscd a 
revolt in Babylonia in 481 he joined Babylonia to Assyria just became 
in Herodotus there b only one satrapy, /Vssyrta.*® A series of shifts 
of satrapal authority seems rather to explain inconsbtencies, while 
the Old Peraan Insciiptioiis are much better sources on the satrapies 
than the Greek sources. 

Although the satraps were tike tnlnor kings with their courd and 
provincial organbadon a model of the central goveranicnt, the king 
of kings dkl maintain comiderabk authority in local matters. It lias 
been mendorted that he was the supreme judgti a last court of appeal. 
He also mainuuned control through the armyj althougii at the end 
of the Achaemcnid period the union of military and dvil authority 
in the hands of one person, the satrap, seems to have been a general 
rule. The satrap had tosupervbc the eolkctioii oftaxesand adrmnbter 
the general econoniiCt legal and polidcal affairs of hb satrapy* Of 
course* the empire w-as by no me ans uniform In its provincial divisions 
and gcneralbations are dilBcult to make* but the satrap everywhere 
seems to have been a pow^trful IndividuaL 

The Persians, as the ruling people, were exempt from paying 
tribute or imperial taxes, but tlicy had to provide troops and were 
the backbone of Achaemtnid power. Pemanj served far from their 
homeland, and Darius* in hb Inscriptions rebtes with pride the 
achievements of the Peraan soldiers. Small Persian colonies were lo 
be found everywhere in the empire for Peman officcra, troops, 
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judges other officials were sent to the farUiESt reaches of (he 
state to serve the ruler* Pereian names appear in the Aramaic papyri 
from Egypt, in Akkadian cuncilbrm tablets and in Greek sources 
atitsting to the inhuence of the Persians everywhere in the empire. 
Estates of the royal family and the Persian nobility also were to be 
found all over the empire, and we have eloquent testimony €)f the 
practice of absentee Jatudlordship in the Aramaic letters of ArsameSj 
an Achaemcnid prince, to various oQicuds on his lands in EgypU We 
have said that Achaemcnid princes frequently were appointed to 
satrapies; other satrapies were hereditary in one family, an indka- 
tion that high posts tvere by no means reserved exclusively for 
Persians. Indeed, the rulers of CUitia, called Syenncais In Greek 
sources, for example, enjoyed for long a special position In the empire 
because of their early and continuous friendship and aid to the 
Achaemenids. The various city states of Phoenicia and Tonia re- 
mained almost independent save for die paying of taxes, for they even 
issued dicir own coinage. Such diversitj’ within the empire is not im- 
expected, not only because of the size of the empire but also the 
necessity for the conquering Pereians to leave many affairs in the 
hands of their subjects, plus a feudal tendency to be discussed below'. 
The army wsa the means for control and order in the empire, but 
it too developed and changed during the reign of the Achacmcnida. 
Under C)tus the Persian army was corapoaed of the fighting men of 
the Persian tribes w’hich supported the rebellion against the Medes, 
and this is probably wliat the Old Persian kdra of the inscriptions 
means,* ‘ With the conquest of many other peoples the army system 
must have evolved to a complex military ^itablisfament, from a kdra 
to 3 professional army, a $p3da. In Aryan times, as ive learti from the 
Ved^ and the cognate word in the Avesta, the charioteer was the 
e|ntome of the great warrior. While the chariot seems to have re^ 
mained for long the foremost nulitary atm in India, in western Iran 
the more flexible cavalry became more important. Chariots, of 
course, continued to be used by the Achaemeoids to the end of the 
empire, but more as a small, special arm, while the assbSra ^cavalry' 
and pasti- ‘fooisoldicrs* were the two main forces. The standing army 
in time of peace was primarily composed of PersiaLns and Medcs, as 
revealed by sculptures at PersepoUs, while the royal cavalry guajrd 
and ihc ‘Immortals' composed the core of this standing army. Much 
has been written about the 'Immortals', so called, according to 
Herodotta. [VTI-Bg) because they were nlwaya maintained, at a 
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Strength of ten tlions^di n pccmit tmmedialdy rrpliicmg a 
fallen member of the corps* They were probably in origin those 
Persian detachments which supported Darina in gaming the throne 
and were then comduited as an flltc corps, a iliousand of whonip 
commanded by a chiliardi,. became the royal guard of the king. 
Whether the term Tmmortal^ w'as a Greek dedgnadon^ or more 
plausible, a mia^ tranaladon of an Old Persian word meaning ^follower' 
is not certaim*^ The Achaemenids soon made use of other troops, 
of course, and the army became a multi-mtional brre, although 
usually with Persian commanders. The army units were divided 
according to tlie decimal system with commanders for teas, hundreds 
and thousands, and dicy were funher arranged according to types— 
lancers, archers and cavalry. Inside these da^ications sqtdiers were 
arranged according to nationalitj', all with di3dncd\^ armour, 
headdress or w-eapons, as described by Herodotus (VII,6i) and visible 
on relief at PersepoUs* The mixture of nationality and type of 
weapon must have contributed to a certain lack of efficiency in the 
armyj for among the cavalry were included camel riders. The 
Persian ^veapon tvas the botVj as pictured on Achae- 

mcmd coins, and a short sword called (Sogdlan by ihe 

Greeks. Otlier peoples carried ibdr own distinctive weapons. 
Armour of various kinds was used iuid from Xenophon (dnaftoris 
L8*7) we Icara that Iiorses as well as men were covered with coats of 
mail. From numerous Iranian words relating to warfare, armour 
and the like, one cm in fe r the great mtetest in matteng of defence 
and conquest among the Persians, 

In matters of tactics the Achacmenid forces were inferior to the 
Grteksi and at the end of che empire Greek mercenaries perhaps 

the oream of the army next to the dlite corps. We arc not iafomied 
just how the various subject peoples performed ihetr military sert*ice;, 
or what the policy of the king was m this r^rd. Tlirrc seem to tiave 
been a number of places of assembly throughout the empire where 
troops were assembled in time of war, and perhaps arsenals were also 
located there under continuous guard of Persian troops. Ttus raises 
the question of garrisons and iatrapal IbrccL 

Garrisons were needt^ in many strategic centres of the empire to 
defend the frontiers or to mamtain order, and ^ve foriunatcly know 
about one sueik conurtand from the island of Elephantine in the 
upper Nile river near the southern frotiuer with Nubia. The 
garrison here was primarily composed of Jews but with InLcdan or 
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BabyLonian officcn, Onjc muit be careful m making gcncraliaatioriB 
irom ibis one garmon, for it would teem that these mcreeimries were 
already settled in thdr fortress when Cambyses conquered Egypt and 
the Pcrsiaiis merely assumed tlic same relation to them as the previous 
government Therefore the Elephantine garrison was perhaps more 
entrenched on the land than similar garrisons elsewhere. They were 
divided into ^siandards* or possibly detachments of a hundred 
fighting men who received rations* There was a commander of the 
garrbort} and yet another officer of the district bearing an Iranian 
dt!c prtrk^ possibly a combined Tnilitary-civil office rimilar to the 
Ro man £ctm pra£t0r. The mercenaries at Elephantme were military 
cobiiiiLs who Averc permanently settled on the land with families and 
possessions, participating in buying^ selling and ail sorts of legal 
uamacdom as did the civi! poputaliou. There does seem to have 
been separate civil and military courts^ but details of tlieir respective 
jurisdictiotka are lacking* In fact there appears to have been some 
mixture of civil and military functions among the provincial officials 
although in theory we would expect a dhision berween the dvU and 
military authoritiea. Actually the satrap was respomible for the 
prosinciaJ troops as well as for those soldiers sent to serve in the 
central army in lime ofwar^ The satraps could also hire mercenari^ 
if necessary, but in limes of war we Ircqucnily find several gcneriiis in 
command of troops from various satrapies (e.g^ Herodotus VIL8i>)r 
which could be explained as n dual sysion of military controL We 
may assume that a new satrap nppoinxed to a province brought hU 
own bodyguard with him. He was m complete charge of Uie locate 
native forces^ but not in full charge of the military garrisom of 
Persian awd other fbrdgn troops who were theoretically under the 
great king. Wc know that the Achacmcnidj pracd^ the rimo 
honoured custom of tranafcTring populations* Herodotus alone tells 
UB of Egypdani sent to Bactria ( 1 V. 304 ), Thracians to Asia {Va^)^ 
tonians to SuBa (VLao) and Greeks in Khimstan (VT*iig), and 
furdicr of the fear of the Ionian Greets that they would be sent to 
Phoenicia Vihde ail of the Phoenicians Avntild be settled in Ionia 
(VLs). So the presence of foreign cobnics all over the empire must 
have confused Jurisdictions as well as the people themselves* Whether 
the empire later divided into four huge military districts abo^-e 
the satraps h uncertain^ but tome militiiry organisation above the 
satrap is not unlikely**^ 

To turn to another problem^ the pay of the soldiers; we know that 
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m U)C fftfly ixigns it was principally iu tmtuToiiaj in tncat^ wine and 
grain» and the lite, although ratiom and pay are someumes difriculi 
to distinguish, llic satrap bad to pay all iroops stationed hi his 
satrapy. The use of coins, discussed below, was very litnJied and 
seems to have been directed pHtimrily for business witli die Greeks 
incJuditig the hiring of mercenaries. When the imperial army passed 
through a province the people had to provide rations for the emops, 
usually a crushing burden. Soldiers and o 0 kers were rcwTirdcd for 
bravery* or service witli special titles or objects of rank, orden such 
as golden laurel lea^xs, robes of honour, special daggers of liotiour, 
bracelets, or simltrir things, as we learn from Xenophon in hia 
Anabasir. This practice, of course, was already old, the Assyrian 
kings having given many such rewards to deserving ofRccrs. Tliere 
were special offices too, such as lance bearer of the king or of certain 
high officials. W^e also find in Achaemcnid ihno the beginning of 
insignia or crests of fa mi Lies , so proiuincat m later Persian history, 
and special agns, such w the golden pomcgranatci on the spean of 
the ‘Immortals'. Many features of later Penian ‘feudalism' probably 
have tiieir origin in Achacmcoid rimes, but unrortunatcly our 
source material is £o scanty we cannot find solid evidence for them. 

The numbers of the armies were never very large and Greek 
sources usually exaggerate the size of the enemy forces. Certainly 
camp foUowcn, womenfolk and servants, increased the unwitldlncss 
of the Acliaemctud army, while the various odd mntingoits made 
the army anything but unified and efficient. The Peralan use of 
elephants and scythed chariots is well known, but nothing m the 
army could cjulte stand up to the wcll*dl5cjpliricd Macedonian 
phalanx or even a wTll-knit corps of Greek hophtrs, at the mercenary 
army in W'hich Xenophon servedamplyrevcaled. riLefiCQrehed earth 
pblicv in front of an advancing enemy was a uortnal Achacmcnid 
tactic, but we do not know of odier tattles specially employed by the 
Persians in their warfare. Soldiera, incidentally, did not begin service 
in the army before the age of twenty, and everyone knows of the 
tr aining ofbjys iu ancient Persia before they became soldiers, how 
they were taught to ridr a horse, shoot a bow and speak tlic truth. 
Military service probably did not ext end beyond the age of fifty-five, 

Tlie navy was primarily the domain of the Plioeniciatu and to 
some extent the Ionian Greeks, but Pcirians fought as marines on the 
ship* an d took an interest in naval affaus. Under Daiius an Ionian 
admiral called Scylax sailed down the Indw river to the Indian 
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Ocean and ilieti lo a voyage of three months (Herodotus 

IV,44)« 11 IS not improhable tiiat the Achaemeiuds sent other ships 
to explore the various seas and the coast of Africa, perhaps even 
circumnavigating Africa- Darius built a canal connecting the 
Mediterrsinean with the Red Sea, a forerunner of the Suez cana!, 
and fnigmcnis of inscriptions commemorating' thj^ have been found. 
So die Achaemcnids fostered trade and commerce by sea ns well as 
by land. The Persians themsdves, however, were never a seafaring 
people and it was left to their subjects to conquer the waves. 

Ecottirme IJfe 

The main source of wTaith in the Achaemenid empire w-as land, 
and all over the Near East hrum time immemorial water is tiie key 
to life on the land. Irrigation W'as ever of great importance in the 
Fertile Crescent, on the Iranian plateau and wherever crops could 
be raised, h would seem that under the Achaememds, as later under 
die Sasanians, in theory the king owned all of die land but people 
occupied it in ftcT. The use of the term feudalism, of course, must be 
quite wide since the mediaeval European social system, of course, 
was not identical to that in ancient Iran. Yet there are many features: 
wliieh recall what we understaud by the tvord Teudal’. It is true that 
the Achacmcnid empire was a centralised power, but it was also a 
hierarchical empire, and sotncihing akin to feudalism w'ould not be 
unexpected foam a new- people with pastoral traditions who con- 
quered setded people. The theory that the king was above the taws, 
and able to grant gifts of land to his trusted follow-eis wiio were again 
in theory all his daves (iaadlfliu), would naturally lead to a system of 
Ibudalism. Wc have already mentioned royal domain^ including 
hunting parks or 'paradises' in various parts of the empire, and also 
the bg or 'fief, domain* granted to royal officers, with absentee land¬ 
lords. The jlranwic papyri from Egypt give a fasdnating picture of 
the estato of .AfSames, royal prince and governor (AflP) of Egypt, 
who spent much of his time in Snsa or in Babylon but had agents to 
manage his Egyptian lands. Tlds were granted usually to famiKes, 
perhaps inJluenced by the old Iradition of collective ownership in 
hlesopoiamia. The Acliaemenids, by establishing colonies of soldiers 
in conquered lands and by giving land to civil and military servants, 
favoured and promoted feudalism. From Akkadian records wc hear 
of two terms in the feudal relationships, iiku and gashtu. The former 
was the old Babylonian fief or feudal service. But under the .'kchae- 
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mctiids, anti not attettcd before Darius I, we find the word ifo^hta^ 
oii^ally meaning a 'bow' or 'division of land for the support of an 
archer', given to persons in return for military obligatJom to the 
ruler, ft would appear that the institution of jarAfu wai introduced 
by the Persians, while the Babylonian ilku then becomes a monetary 
or silver obligation, and comes to mean ‘ground tax' or simply 'tax*. 
The ^ashtu, given as fids to families, however, w'ere subsumed under 
a Afllni, which was primarily a tax collecting Institution with an 
Important official called a over it. The Aftfnu might be tranS' 

lated as ‘canton' and in some eases may have been a collective of 
functionaries or soldiers. M the money economy grew and the empire 
became more stabtiUed under Darius D and succeeding rulers, the 
feudal mlUtary obligations were more and more taken over by feudal 
monetary obUgatlona. This also went together with the policy of 
urbanisation favoured by the Achaemcnids, as well as later by the 
Sasanians. 

Since our sources are from Babylonia one may well ask whether 
condidons here were typical of the empire as a whole. If the situation 
were somewhat different elsewhere, none the jess the inlluence of 
Babylonian custom must have been great everywhere. Darius I 
Instituted a tax reform ivhich broke with tradition and must have 
been general all over the empire. Previously taxes had sTuied con¬ 
siderably, so Darius sought to stabilise and fix the taxes. We know 
tha t long before the Achaemcnids the Assyrians sold land not by 
acreage but by tltc amount of crops it yielded. Darius iiad the land 
surveyed and measured togetiter with a record of past yields. .Ap¬ 
parently before Darius in many C3s« ta.xes were assessed before the 
harvest which imposed hardships on the culdvators. For example, in 
Mesopotamia every year before the harvest a commission fixial the 
minimum yield of the date palim and even if the harvest was 
subsequently poor the tax had to be paid. Darius, on the basis ofitis 
survey, determined tlie fixed yearly land, tax, on the bods of an 
average yield from the land, for each satrapy, taking into account, of 
course, the kind of cultivation as well as the average amount of the 
yield. The general word for 'tax* was Old Persian bdji-, and the tax 
coUectior was the *bsjif:ara, while Old Persian *hiifdkit, probably the 
Petxian form of a Sctnitic word meaning 'to go on feudal service', 
came to be applied to monetary obligation from the land and Is the 
ancestor of the Ishmiic kliardj or ‘land tax', which was generally 
payment on the produce (seep, tg6), Herodotus (III.97) speaks ortUc 
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^trapics \vhicli paid taxes ar trihoEC^ pvinR the mms in t^kniSf 
fiirtlier of Parsa or Fans provirtec which paid oo tribute^ and of 
other peoples in the empire who lent gifts imiCiid of laxe*. These 
*gifu* probably had dilTercnt appellations hu\ after Darius' reform 
of the taxes one may s^uspeoi that he also fixed the sums of yearly 
‘gifts* from those not under the satrap)- system. For example^ the 
hereditary rulers of Cilicia probably contributed *gift3* to the king 
regularly and in fixed amounts. 

There was no diflertnce bettvecit the king^s private property and 
state property; the ruler w;i$ the state and die central treasury was 
Ins houseliold treasuiy-. The siump had to coltect taxes and send the 
amount in precious metals to tlie central treasury* w-bile supple* 
mentary taxe* filled liis own treasury, which actually was the same 
M the central treasury' though perhaps fomehow subdivided. To 
handle the large sutm of money accoimtants (OP *ftam^r(;kara 
AramaicAffirAv) and treasurera ^gm^bnfu w^re needed and mx collect* 
ing could become rather involved. In Babylonia* for eXpimplCi die 
banking house of \rurashu and sorts, vv^di an establishment al Nip¬ 
pur, prospered in lending money and making tax coUecdons^ We 
have documents of die firm Irom nVcd 4S5“403 BC and a fioimshing 
banking business is revealed by iliem. Mu rash u cpiJected taxes from 
the fiefi qashiUf but paid the taxes lo various shitknn of respecUve 
hntru^ ^vbo in turn paid into the central treasury of the lung,*^ 
The house of Murashu dealt wiii royal prirtccs and exunmon 
citiiiens as wtUj, witli much more of an intcresi* it would seem, in 
land than in commerce. The gninting of land to another party by 
the king or by one of his ministers or ofiidals might be characterised 
as mb-infeudntiou (in the latter ca$e)* and wc leam orvarioni kinds 
of sub-gfpints from our sources. For example* Ammes or Arriiam, 
governor of Eg>pT* made a grant of land to an underling on condi¬ 
tion that the latter pay the tax on the land to Arsham'^s estate,*^ 
Interest rales were high but the task of caring for feudal ohllgadons 
and taxes undertaken by ilic Muraahu firm was not easy* There 
were other banks and we ieam much detail of busimeJsS from the 
cuneiform arciuvcSj for example that slaves were juridical persons 
who tlicnificlvei could owm slaves in their owm right. 

Taxes, as usua!* abounded in the Aeftactnenid empire. It seems 
there were harbour feeSj, market taxes, lolU on gates and roads and 
frottiicrs of \^ou3 kinds* a tax on domattc animals* perbapi ten 
per cent, and other taxes as weU. Gift& wt;re receiv-cd b>- the king on 
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New Yearns day^ and when he uavidled e^^tra hardahipa were placed 
on the population. Mo^t of these gifes^ and tasw* were 

mainly paid in iind rather than specie. Labour, for roads, 

public buildings and the like, was ernployed extensively by satraps 
as well as the king- So life for the common person must liave been at 
times opprtsdvc. The local public wwks were probably financed 
bv local taxes, while gold and silver streamed into the king's cofTcrs^ 
For WT have not mentioned Im own royal domains, mines and irriga¬ 
tion works, aU of which yielded revenues. Most of the gold was used 
in war or as presents by the king and w'C know the successful bribery 
practised on the Greeks by Persian satraps or kings. Hus brings us 
to the mone^'', the famous gold d^riis ttfith the figured of a kneeling 
archer on tbern^ 

Coinage had existed !>cfbre the Achacmenids and the Lydians 
are generally credited with the introduction of coinage on a state scale. 
For the most part, gold and silva" were meUed and formed into ingots 
aecording to wreight while coins were more or less limited, as we have 
said, to pay Greek mercenaries or for commerce with the Greeks, or 
in the Meditcrraneaii coastal toWTis.. Gold waji rare and was hoarded 
by the king, while coined money was generaUy treated much as 
ingots to be w'cighed. Outy the great king had (he right to coin gjold 
coins, the stiiteT of Darius, as the Greet lexicographers explained the 
name daru. Some scholars say the name of tlic coin was derived from 
Old Persian ^gold^ and the Greeks simply made a play on 

words with the name of die king. Copper coins were minted hy the 
satraps as were silver coins^ but the latter were also struck by generals 
for military'purpose. Again, tlie main reason for the coio age of silver 
was for military purposes^ Autonomous dries such a's Phoemdan 
port towns, and Icjcal dynasts also struck silver and cupper of a 
different form rhan the king's silver coins which had the same figure 
of a royal archer wiili bent kitec as on the dams, A word io tic Eki- 
mitc PeracpoHs trcHsur>‘ tablets suggests an Old Persian or 

'animal money’ as an earlier basis of comparative values in Aryun 
times. Perhaps the unit of reckoning was one sheep trhich came to 
equal one jhtJu! when coinage w-as introduced,** Gold coinage otlicr 
than that of the great king svas taken as the sign of rcbdlion, as in 
the of a coaJiiioii of rebel satraps in Anatolia in tiie time of 
Artaxentea II, The gold dtiric was B-4 grams weight, while the silver 
sktkgl, the Greek was 5-6 grains. TIic relation of diver to gold 
was apprafsimately 13^11. The laUtttt in which tlie taxes w-ere 
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rcckcintd ^ccordtpg to Hcrodotm, not the same ihroughoiit the 
empire, Darius, however, brought order into the currency with his 
gold coitis. So Darius, wb^t according to Herodonu (Ill.B^} was 
calJcd 21 mcrchani by hh subjects, created m new syitcm of coinage 
w-hich was recognised throughout the empire. Greek coins may have 
been more popular than the Achaemenid coins iti some paru of the 
empire, but we may suppose that payment in kind was the rule except 
possibly in Asia Minor, Lebsmon, Egypt and India For various 
reasons^*’ In India, ^vhicb h^d a gold surplusp the ratio to silver was 
low'CT tlian the royal 13^:1 and tnore sA^ts than dixrus have been 
found there. Tliat other local coinage existed m die vast cmpirei 
especially towards the end oFit, U amply attested by the various coin 
types in die great collcetions of London, New York, Paris and 
clsnvhcrc- 

We have mentioned above that slaves in the Aehaemenid empire 
were juridical per$uusp Whether dus wtis universally true all over the 
empire is uncertain* but from various sources it appears that many 
slaves were in an even more favoured position than Free wotkers- 
Since die slaves on royal eitaies were state property, so to speak, 
there muat ha^e bteu an incentive to take care of property which 
was of vaJue^ A recent study has shoivn that slavci (Elamite Jbtr^ 
iash) working at Persepolis were belter paid dian free 
workers, which in the nuture of the society is perhaps not unusual.** 

Ritigim mdn thf laiir Achatm€mih^ 

Wc rctum to the question oF die religious belids of the Achat- 
meiud kings which ive discussed above. The determittation of the 
personal Jaidi of a Persian monarch in this period would be very 
di£Qcuh, especially whjcn w^e consider that there is no evidence for 
the existence of an orgonhed church or orthodox tenets and creeds 
under Darius. But surely hy the time of Darius fbllowe]ra of Zoroaster 
existed in many if not all parts of Iran, though wt know very little 
of ihck religion. Gan wc analyse, even in coitjecturei the religious 
dtuation in Iran under the later Ajchaemciuds, from sparse and 
not unequivocal inJonnadon ? VVe can hardly do more than give 
gencrah tctitative suggestions. 

If we turn to the very general division of rchgiDn into belief or 
creed, on the one hand, and ritual on the other, wc can surmise that 
adherents of the old Aryan religion vi^erc more rites centred and the 
adhcrcntt of Zoroaster, perhaps to be designated os Aryan reformers, 
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more belief centred. Out sliauld not categoric^Hy assign belief 
centredncss to pastoraiitts and rites centredncss to scilled folk, even 
though there is probably good reason lo do so in iniuiy cases. Tliis 
division, one would assume, would be more evitlcnt in eastern Iran 
than in western Inin. In the latter Near Eastern elements, itiduding 
the Mapans, probably concerned both ;viih ritual and belief, com¬ 
plicated the picture. The Magians, for general purpo(S€3 of classifica¬ 
tion, arc to be subsumed under Near Eastern inllucncca because 
they seem to have been the agents of Aryaii*Near Eastern syncretism, 
or at least not opposed to it. One might guess that the process of 
amalgamation between the western Iranians, principally the Medes 
and the Persians, and the indigenous population, evidenced by the 
breakdown of the Old Persian language in svestem Iran, was paral¬ 
leled by a similar process of amalgamation of religious belids and 
practices. Since this seems already to have been die temper of the 
times, if not the outright policy of the Achaemcttul empire, and the 
Vap tntts do emerge as the priesthood of Irati, then the \{agians must 
have fostered what one could generally designate the process of 
'syncretism’. Sorely the teachings of Zoroaster from the eastern 
homeLnnd of the Iranians would find a w'deome reception among 
many persons in w>c9tcm Iran. Even among the Magians, who were 
admittedly very' ‘rites conscious’, the belirfr of Zoroaster would 
probably have found some support, especially if Darius and the 
royal family adUiered to the teachings of the prophet. We can say that 
Darius, and undoubtedly many others, recognised .\faura Maada 
as the 'god of the .%yans* (i,c. Iranians]!. This docs not mean that he 
was the only god, but rather the one whom the Iranians should 
worship, and both Zoroaster and Darius adhered to this paint of 
view. But we can hardly speak of a Zoroastrian 'religion' in the time 
oF Darius, if we mean by Zoroastrianism the religion and ‘church’ of 
laic .S ft san ian times. In the Gathas of Zoroaster as well as in the in¬ 
scriptions of Darius tre find emphasis oti truth and liatc of the lie, 
and both the prophet and the king are Mazdayasnians 'Mazda 
worshippers’. Notv tJie Magians were active at Persepolis as vre learn 
from the Elamite treaiiiry tablets. Were these Magians Mazday- 
asnians or worshippers of the old pantheon? Was there a religious 
struggle betw'ceit Darius, partisan of Zoroaster ond Ahura Mazda, 
and the Magian followers of the Aryan pantheon ? We do not know, 
but in die absence of contrary informatioR wc may assume that even 
from pre-Darius times there were some Magians who accepted 
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Zoroaster’s teachings without abandoixing comptetdy the old 
pantliron, while oihcts had not heard of, or would not listen to the 
mc^ge of the prophets 

The hlithni Yasht which h commonly dated in the fifth ceiUiiry 
but which undoubtedly contains older elements^ may be a 
creation of the Mazdayamian Tin: fact that ihc Yasht is 

written in an eastern Iranian language with eaiton Iranian 
geographical horizon^ is no pCKSitive proof that it mast have been 
WTittca there. After aU^ Christian hymns and poems in Latiit, or 
even HtbreWi were t^Tincn. in western Emopc for centuries conccnied 
mth Palestine* The Achaemenids^ !f not already die Medcs^ liad 
brought castem I tan, the spiritual as well as actual homeland of the 
Iranians, into contact tvith weatem Iran w'hcrc fhe process of 
amalgamatian and syncretism of culture was well under ivay, Tliis 
process over a long period of time led to the Zoroasirian *chureh‘ 
of Sasanian times, and was a sort of inesorable historical process not 
to be halted even by the persomd belids of a king. 

There U no reason why the Maxdayasnian Magians could not 
have sponsored^ if not urtually "ivTiiten, the rest of the Avesta.. 
Surely they could, have written the legaJisdci ritualistic part* the 
Vendidadj fur they tvere in sjTnpathy wiih the minute and mono* 
tonous regulations for purification and ritual which we find in the 
boot. The answer to the question: why did they not compose in Old 
Persian or Median^ is found m many parallel In Judaism^ Christ¬ 
ianity, and tnosi religions W'iih a written religious tradition < the 
vernaculars were not used for such purposes. In sJinrt, I l>dicvc that 
the dc*v'elopmcnt of Zoroastrianism runs parallel with the cultaral 
and social development of the Achacmrnld empire and need not be 
a tortuous, involved process. Tlicre arc certain problems, however, 
which must be mentioued, 

Ju5t as today in the Tnoantaiias of Kurdistan several religions or 
sects can be found, so in anriqxuty in western Iran there probably 
existed various rtligious practices and bcUe&, from wbkrh one could 
explain the sometimes conflicting eridcncc In classical sources 
atout the religion of *thc Persians". Achacmcnid religious policy 
generally was to respect the faith and practices of the non-Iranian 
subject peoples. Whether they had a diflorent attitude towards the 
non^Iranian or partly fmnicbed peoples of W'cstcm Iran is untnowm 
but unlikely. There is very little evidence for religious struggles or 
persecution among the Iraniaits, For cxoifiplo the Magiam \Tr5us the 
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roUoweis of Zoroaster, Differences uniioubtediy existed but one 
Ciumot spell ilieiu out, especially in neat systems of orthodox and 
heretical sects* There arc, however, a finv lights in the darkness of our 
knowledge about the religiotis history of the Adutememds 'which 
we should note and assess* 

'riic first iiiartcr to be discussed is tlie so-called trilingual Dains 
inscription of King Xerxes carved on stone tablets from Pcrsepolis. 
'Hie passage of importance to us iUncs 35-4t) reads: 'Ajntmg these 
countries (submitted to Xerxes) was (one) where ptcvkmaly daiiias 
were worshipped, 'llicii, by the Civour of Aliura Mazda, 1 destroyed 
that tiaiDa place, and 1 tmd procIaimiCti the dairot shall not be wor¬ 
st tipped. Where previously the tkdms were worshipped, there I 
worsliipped .'\hura Ma*da properly svith die Law ((irffl)*.'"' It is 
generally agreed that die d&itia worBbippers w'crc not Bahylonians or 
Egyptians but rodier Iranians, or at least Aryans. One may ask 
w-hether tlic Indians living within the Achaemenid empire, who 
wonhipped the old gods, may liave been regarded as dtaea worship¬ 
pers. More likely the daipa worshippers were those Iranians who did 
not worship Ahura Mazda. Whether-Vliura Mazda worship and the 
proscription of daiaa worship is to be ascribed to the followers of 
Zoroaster, and to Uum aione, is unknown, but since at least we can. 
put the general label on them, we may conclude that Xenecs was 
acting in a general ‘Zoroastrian' spirit. The identity of the daivtit 
has been much disputed, bm it would seem that we can turn to only 
tw'o sources, as usual, to ancient India or to later Iran. For the 
former, the li-rar, (he Indian cognate of the Iranian daitm, were the 
Aryan gods, including the troublesome one for our problem, Miihra. 
For latrr Iran the deta are just c\Hl spirits; but we should examine 
these sources more clusdy since I believe that continuity in Iran is 
more significant than deviation from India. 

In the Middle Fersian inscriptions of Kartir, the organiser of early 
Sastmian Zoroastrian orthodoxy, we find a passage remarkably 
similar to the passage in the Xerxes inscrip don. After speaking of th e 
attack on various religions auch as Buddhism, Chrisnanity and 
Judaism in the empire, Karrir says, ‘and the idols were d^troyed 
amt the lairs of the dtps were uprooted and made into places and 
seats of god («)’.*** Here Kartir is opposed to the adherence of Iranians 
to foreign religions in the empire, which attitude of the ZoroastrLans 
wc also Icam fiom the acts of Christian martyn in Persia. Can we 
assume that Xerxes » also opposed to the adherence of Iranians to 
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foreign rvligiom in Iran? Ifso^ then where U the line drawn between 
the 'religion of the Arj.'ans* and foreign religions? The 'religion of 
ihc Aryans', as we have seen, is Mazda worship; therefore non- 
Mazda wonhip could be equated with daita or fffrtign worahip. 
VMicn Darius in BchUtun V.[fi says the Elamites did not worship 
Ahura Mazda, It is as if this was an cstpIanauOQ for theii revolt, and 
perhaps worse, that these people w'ho live with or near the Persians 
should be required to worslup the Iraman god^ But presumabiy 
Mazda worship plus ‘the other gods that arc', as Behisiun IV.6 j 
has it, svould be acceptable.** In Ollier words, we may see the process 
of the fonnation of later Zoroastrianism already in this period. 

if the god Mithra was considered a dmaa, he should have been 
chased from Iran, but apparently he was strong enough or popular 
enough to win royal appro^";d under Artaxerxes II (404-359 ac). 
Furthermore, he has a Yasht dedicated to him in the Avesia. So we 
arc possibly faced ^vith the anomaly of either a Mithra who refuses 
to Ik subordinate to Aliura Mazda and is thus considered a dait^ 
by the Mazdaynsniaus, or a Mithra who recognises tire supremacy of 
Ahum Mazda and is accepted into the fold. Can we postulate then n 
conllict between the Mazdayastilan Magians and the Magiam of 
Mithra as well as other deities? The evidence for the acceptance of 
Mithra hy Mazda worshippers, or even the acceptance of Aliura 
Mazda by Mithra worthippers, is strong. First, we have the insenp- 
dom of Anaxetxes 11 , where he calls on Annhita and Mithra, i^ter 
Ahura Mazda, to protect liim. Second, we have the statement of 
Berossos tha t Artaxerxes ivas the first Persian king who erected 
statues of Aphrodite or Analiita in Babylon, Susa, Ekbatana, 
Bactria, among others, plus the mention of a w-arlikc goddess who had 
an important sanctuary at Paiargadai in Plutarch's life of .Artaxerxes 
11 .** Finally, we have the 'so-caJJed Zomastrian calendar', probably 
introduced in 441 BC before Artaxerxes li on an Egyptian model, 
with die month names coinciding with month nama of the younger 
Avesta. The month names contain names of Aryan gods, Mithra 
among them. Much has been written about the calendar which 
cannot be discussed here,** but we may say that the process of 
development in Zoroastrianism had probably reached a point 
similar to the Old Persian language—no break with the past, but 
rapid development toward Middle Iratiian times. 

About the time of Aitaxcrxes 11 one may suppose that Zoroaster's 
name heromes prominent In Magian circles of western Iran ami 
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thua blown to the Greeks. Other cults or even rcUgiom undoubtedly 
existed in Iran, but the Magiati-Zoroastrian-Achacinemd fusion 
would have been accomplishecL The further dcvelopnicnt of what 
came to be known as Mithraiim in the Roman empire ueed not 
concern us here for the entire subject of Mithra has been amply 
discussed by others.** 

Questions of ritual, and the mode of burial arc very difBcult to 
trace. In my opinion the importance of the mode of burial has been 
exaggerated. Reasoning from burial, for example, could be CJladous, 
Such as exposure of the dead to birds and animals, said to exist 
among the Mahans (Herodotus I.140) and among the Bactrians 
(Stoabo XI.517).- Thus a nortbemAry^ custom, both in Media and 
in Biictria, would be compared with later Zoroasirian practice and 
contrasted with the rock-hewn tombs of the Achacmenid kings at 
Persepolis and Naqsh-l Rustam and unwarranted conclusions about 
the original Zoroastrianism of the Magiuns and the paganisin of all 
the Achacmenids might emerge. Actually the royal pracdcc of 
encasing the king's body in wax was probably an ancient Near 
Eastern praetke. 

Next-of-kin marriage, prominent among Iranians later, may have 
been restricted to the royalty and aristocracy, as in the courts of 
Europe, and it may have been also of ancient Near Eastern origin, 
passed to the Persians by the EUamitcs. Many of die features of the 
goddess Anabila, ideniificd with Aphrodite or Artemis by ihc Greeks, 
may be traced to the substratum of peoples on the Iranian plateau 
before the coming of the Iranians. Anahita can be taken as an ex¬ 
ample of the combinaiion of Near Eastern and Iranian features in 
the religious doinain< The name iifiaAitB, probably ntestrung im¬ 
maculate’, is in origin an appdladoQ of tltc goddess Ardvi of the 
Avesta associated with water. In western Iran and Mesopotamia it 
seems she was associsUed with the goddess Nana, and undoubtedly 
also with other female ddtiea or mother gtxidcsse*.** 

77k Fdi of the Ach^maads 

The events of Acbaemenid political history arc generally 

known from the Greek sources, and it has been the fashion of late to 
nuniinisc the imponattce of the Greeks and the defeats of the Persians 
at Marathon, Saiamis and Plutaia. The loss of all the European 
conquests of Darius, the challenge to Achacmenid hegemony in 
western .Anatolia, and above all the loss of prestige throughout the 
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ornpirc, Iio'kvcvcr, cannot Lave failed to worry the Acbacmeoid$. For 
tlic great emigre which Lad expanded under Cyrus, Catnbpo and 
Dunm was no^v on the defeasive and at times Lard put to rmuntain 
order. It would be desirable to survey the Ibrtuucs of the empire 
from Darius to the conquest of Alexander the Greats an irnportamt 
turning point in history. 

Darius, after the suppressaem of many revolts the begimung of 
lus reign, undertook many reforms which we have mrndoned. He 
also extended the boundaries of die empire eastw^d md westward. 
In the Behistun inseiiption India (flindu-) is noi included among the 
lands w^hich obeyed or came to Darius; so one may assume thal the 
eastern extent of the empire of Cyrus Gandhara* The Greet 
admiral Scyhvi of Caiy^anda who explored the Induj river set out 
from Persian domains in Gandhara. He Kiilctl rm:** 516^5 *5 ftc dow^n 
the river to the Indian Ocean and then to Egypt, a long voyage* 
After tills trip Darius conquered die Indians of the Indus valley and 
opened trade by sea. The satrapj' of India^ primarily the wealtlsy 
Punjab, paid the largest tax of all the pmvince$, j6o talents of gold 
dust (Herodotus 111.94], important addition to the empire, Tlie 
miluence of the Achaememds in India must have been great, a 
striking example being the rotk edicts of the iaicr Indian ruler 
Aiokn* *rhe protocol employed* 'thus ?:peaks the king ♦, is remi¬ 
niscent of AcEiacmcnid u^age, w hite die very Idea of ro^'^t inscrip-^ 
lions on stone may have come to India from Fema. In Central Aria 
the Scythians were pacified and undoubiedly other peoples submitted 
to Darius, but hk most spectacular and best known e.\pedition ^vas 
against the Scythians of Souili Russia. 

Apart from the lengthy account of Darius^ expedition against the 
Scythians of South Ru^a in Herodotus foil.) about the year 

510 Bc, we have tw'O interesting pieces of evidence for the Achae- 
mcnid struggle with the nomads. One k the inscrlptioa at the roct- 
hew‘n totnb of Darius at Naqsh*i Rustam where the ^Sak^i w'bo are 
across the sea' are mentioned, together \riih the Skudra orThradnn^ 
as tributary to the great king. In tlie ttiscripdoJi of Xerxes at Per- 
sepoUa the Skudra arc still mentioned as subject! but not the Snks^ 
of South Rimin, which would coincide with the account of IleroH 
dotus. Another evidence of Darius* famous campaign b a fragment 
of n day tablet with an Old Persian cuudhirm text found In 
Roumania.“^ While this inscription may Imvc been brought to the 
Roumanian or properly Transylvanian Bite by Roman soldien; in a 
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later period# it ^vas probably made as a tbundation dociurkcnt of a 
h iiildbig somewhere in the Baikaosi hence ptoof of an occupation 
by the Pendatti^ the we^tcmmml extension of Achaemenid rule. 
Furthermore^ Herodotus (IV.pi) tells in of iiucriptiom on pilLns^ 
erected by Dariua on his expedition. The cxpcdiuoti led to nothing 
flince die Sry thtanj s foUowed a scorched earth policy before the ad* 
vandng Achacmcnid amy and Darius wa5 Itick^ to escape only with 
moderate and not the loss of his whole sinny. 

The story of the wars with Greece begun by Darius and ended in 
a debacle by Xeraes should be known lo c\'ciy' schoolboy. The 
military superiDrity of the Grtreks in the face of iuperior Jbrecs^ but 
not a& many as the Greek sources wxiuld Live us believe, U undeni¬ 
able* In 478 Bc after the final defeat of the Achaememd forces it 
might have seemed ns though die Greeks had all of Aitatohu open 
for then conquest of at least part of die great empire. The Persians, 
however^ though defeated in battle now exerdsed dicir skill at 
bribery vri th the great funds of wealth at dieir disposal. The resulting 
quarrds and w^ars between the city states of Greece and tlic leagues 
of city States is part of Greek hktoryr For the Pemam it meant that 
the empire was safe from Greek attack, but not from an ever-growing 
Greek inftutnce, especially in Anatolia^ at the ex'^pense of local 
languages and customs* The Hcllemscd Oriental rulers of Anatolia 
were ingtruniciits of Greek cultural penetration in the empire before 
Alexander, 

Xerxes seems to have followed a less loleraiu policy towards the 
subject peoples of die empire than hh hiiher. Egypt had revolted at 
the end of Darius’ life and Xerxes* *wo yeara after hi^ accession# re^ 
conquered the land of the Nile and was much hardier towardi the 
people than bci predecessor [Herodotus VTL7)* The PerdaB mon¬ 
arch no longer pretended to be the successor of the pharaohs, nor 
were native customs or rdigtDui practices particularly respected. 
SimiJar Treatment was meted 00 1 to Babylon when that great city 
revollcdT and one may conjecture that these acriom attest the decline 
of Bahylouian and Egyptian cultural predominance in the Near 
East, After the defeats in Greece Xcrx« devoted himself 10 the build* 
ing of Persepotis and to the iiarcm ^vhich came to occupy a dominant 
position in imperial affairs. Xerxes was assassinated in 465, a bad 
omen for the future. 

Artaxerxes came to power by assassination and intriguci which 
came to be almost an cstabliahcd pattern* Egypt revolted again witli 
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Greek aid in 460, and only by great otertion could the PersianB In 
455 led by one Amtnes, possibly the same as manioncd in Aramaic 
papyri, reconquer the land- The iofiucncc of Queen-mother Amcitris 
at the court, which can only be described as baneful, also Jet a pre* 
cedent for the future. After the death of Artaxerxes I there iv-as 
civil war and more assassinations which ended in the accession of 
Darius 11 called Ochus, son of Artaxerxes and a Babylonian con¬ 
cubine, Darius 11 was much under die influence of his wife and half- 
sister, Parysatis, an able but cruel woman. Although the empire 
juficred from the rebeUions of various satraps the Greeks, engaged 
in the Peloponnesian war, were unable to profit from Persian weak¬ 
ness; rather Persian gold proved for more effective than the troops of 
Xerxes. 

Darius II died in 404 and was succeeded by Artaxerxei 11 whom 
we have met previously . The expected troubles at the beginning of a 
new reign were not slow in developing, but for this civU war we are 
fortunate in having Xenophon's diwiAituJ describing the attempt of 
Cyrus the younger, brother of the king, to secure the throne. At the 
same time, Egypt again sciaed the opponunity to become indc- 
pcndenl. The story of die retreat of the 10,000 Greek mercenaries 
after the death of their patron, Cyrus, at the battle of Cunaxa in 401, 
is not only a Creek classic but also a source of information about the 
Achaemcnid empire. The story of intrigues, revolts and assassina¬ 
tions in Peraian-Greek relations, especially concerned with Ionia, is 
somewhat monotonous, but it also reveals the ability of the Achac- 
metiids tosow dissension among Greek rivals to their own advantage. 
Egypt proved too strong to be reconquered and remained free from 
PcrsiaJi rule under a native dynasty'. Furthermore, ivitb satraps in 
Anatolia revolting against the central power, it seemed as if the em¬ 
pire were on the verge of collapse. The accession of an able though 
blood-thirsty monarch, Artaxerxes III, in 35,9 saved the ernpire for 
a few years. Various satraps who had revolted and issued their own 
coinage were won back to .Achaeiticmd allegiance, but then some of 
the Phoenician city states revolted- In fact, it is quite difficult to 
(bllow the varying fortunes and ail^iances of the satraps of Asia 
Minor and the rulers of the coast of the eastern Mediterranean Sea, 
always with Greek mercenaries and Greek interests involved. Tlic 
process of the HeUenisation of Asia, which was to be accelerated by 
Alexander the Great, was already well under way in the last reigns 
of the Achaemenid house. 
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Already a new power was being felt in Greece, that of Macedomni 
even as Artaserxes III prepared to leconqticr Egypt^ He first hnd to 
subdue Phoenicia in 345. Sidon was captured and burned^ and the 
captives sent as slaves to Babylon and Susa, The way to Egypt was 
open and in the ensuing figiiting it was more a smtggle of Greek 
mercenary against Greek mercenary than Fenian versus Eg^^tian- 
Lower Egypt was restored to Persian rule although the native 
Egyptian dynasty condnued to rule in most of upper EgypL None 
the It seemed as though under Artm^erxe^ III the Actmcmcnld 
empire had received a new impetus and was regaining past powder 
and glosry- 

The intrigues oJ' Philip of Maccdon, Athens and the Persians fill 
iht period of the last years of Artaxerxes TTL History might have been 
different if Artaxerscs had not been poisoned at about the same rime 
{dn& 33B BC) that Philip was uniting the Greeks behind him by 
conquering them at the little of Cbaeroneiu The threat of a united 
Greece had now matcTiallsed and it marked the deaih knell of the 
Achaemcmd empire, Achacmenid troops had not proved a match for 
ivch-traincd Greek soldiers in the past and the martial qualities of 
the Greeks were now abetted by the even more warlike Mace- 
domans. 

The murderer of Artaxerxes was a capable but uuscmpiilous 
cumich called Bagoas^ who could not, however^ ascend the throne 
himselT. rnsteadt after almost exterminating the Achacmenid royal 
family, he gave the throne to a dktact member of the family who is 
known as Donus IH Codommanm* He was able to take the mns 
of power in his oiva hands and reconquer Egypt, but he was unable to 
arrest die decay of die empire. iMesaiider, justly designated the 
Great, was detennined to conquer the Anhaemenid empire and in a 
short space of time he did so* 

If one were to assess the achievements of the Achacmcaid Persians, 
lurdy the concept of^Onc World'^ tlic fusion of peoples and cultures 
in one was one of the important Icgaci^ to Alexander 

and the Romam The Achaemcnld monarch thought of himself as 
a king of kings over many peoples with their various rulm* Hand in 
hand wliii die idea of empire went ihc ptoccsi of mixture and syn¬ 
cretism; members of distant tribes and natiens were brought into 
contact with each other under the umbrella of the Persian peace and 
there must have been much give and take. One should not lytaggeratc 
the case of coramunkaritm because it was auicly arduous and not m 
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frequent as might be suppo^d. Oa the otber bandi Lfac appearajice 
□f a Khwarexmian in r garrison of upper Egypt attests to contacts 
between the extreme frontierB of the ctnpirc^*^ Our view of the 
Achacmenid empire and its adiievcments of coursOii somewhat 
distorted by the brilliant light of Greecrr. But have wc not perhaps 
asked the wrong question of the Orient in antiquity,as wc still do 
today? One asked why the Orient remained beiiind the Creeks,^ 
as \yt why tiie Oiiciit toiiay rcmaiiis uader^eveloped. Is it not 
mure appropriate to ask instead why the Greeks develojjed as diey 
did, or w^by the Renaissance and the Industrial Re^Tiliiilon made the 
Occident svhai it is now? In other w'ords, perhaps \¥e should explain 
why tlic Vi'CAi is abnormal while Asia and Aiiica havxr developed as 
expected in the course of history. Then the West today w'ould be 
ovcr-dc^elopcd ratlier than the East under-developed, Tht^e may 
appear to be glib w-ords, but if we change our perspcctivet perhaps we 
can understand some tbing:^ better in the present as well as in the pas!^ 
The Achacmcnid bureaucracy and army, aa well as merchirnts, 
were the main agents for (he spreading of Ideas and practices dtrough- 
out the empife^ The Aehaemcnid tultra were tliemselvei of mixed 
blood and it would seem, cosmopolitan in (heir ouiJook. 

Greek doctor^r Phoenician explorers and Babylonian astraitomcTs 
were welcome ut the court of the king of kings, and if wc believe 
Greek soutccSt dur Persian monarchs sought to lure, usually un¬ 
successfully, numbers of prominent Creek ^dcnd&ts or thinkers lo 
their courts with promises of great rew ards. The question of Plato 
and his relation to and inBuence on the Orient cannot be dls^ 
cussed here- We tutve already mentioned the artisans of all nations 
who worked on Persian palaces with (he rrauldug imperial archi<- 
tccture. For the art and architecture of the Adiaemenids is imperial 
moijumentiil in shtt and impressive in detail. Perhiipt the most 
characteristic feature of the arthitecture is not the height of the 
pillars or the intricate design with inlay and colouring of die b;L^- 
rcllcts, but rather the use of space, A contribution of (he Persiana 
to architecture was the design of groat vaults and ifie use of wide 
spacca to gm^i effect. The employmenl of the great cedam of 
Lebanon in building and the best ardsans of the empire, plus enor¬ 
mous wealth, enabled the Perskins to build on an ^imperiol^ scale, 
and they did so in an appropriate manner. The pointed arch and 
sqtiinch arc later do'doprnenLs in Persia, but the early concern tvjth 
larger rooms and cctlings Ingpired hiler featuroi of architecture. 
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')lic ^yatbpl of thr "grriH goti' Ahtira mnl 
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A irilingiinl, idbiri orD^iriikst from 
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Ar/l. "J1]£ iknil ini^resiioii aP 
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King aL Pcrirjiotis. Tiic king i* bflJdiug asccpirc and a hi\t$ wKkh s\'TnMbc 
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IRAN AXD THE WEST 

The Adi^ionmiii empire was not only tht empire and the Perdan 
king the kingt for the Greeks but aiso, one may conjecture^ for the 
India We have already noted the influence of Acliaememd 
protocol and practice on the Mauiyit dynasty and in greatest mlcT] 

Aioka. Further^ the Kharoshthi alphabet which became iiddc- 
spread in northwest India owed its origin to ArajnaiCj the lingua 
of the Achacjncnid empire, Maurya art, loo, lit lie though we 
know of it, shows Peman influence in the capitids of columns like 
inverted bells or with animals. So Imiian contacts with the TiVcst 
undoubtedly existed ticfore Alexander the Great. 

Peisian influence hv the woicm part of the empire was also 
important. Especially significant, and also apparent;, was this in^ 
fiuence on Armenia and Cappadocia. It would not be too much 
amiss to say that the Armcmans were Iranised in the Achaemenid 
and later hi the Parthian period. Tlieir religion and riles were the 
same as the Medes and Persians, and cspccUiiy Mitlira and Anahtia 
were honoured (Strabo Xl* 533 ), The great borrowing of Iranian ^ 

w^ords into Armenian is well known. Wiiiie most of them stow 
borrowings Drim Parthian or MiddJe Iraman dialects, others ihnw^ 
an older stage of borrowing, such at 'king' and pamz 

"garden*, but the archaic tendeucy of Partluau in much of iis vocab¬ 
ulary makes a determination of Acfiacmenid iziduencc in the i 

Armenian language difficult. In Cappadoda the influence is seen 
mainly aftor the M of the Adiacmcnids in names of rulers and in 
rdigious ptacticcs reported by classical authora. Cappadocia was a ' 

meeting ground of Greek and Persian culture, and also later a great j 

centre of Chrisuan tlioughtj but this was true to a lesser degree of j 

most of Anatolia^ Anatolia cf the fourth century ac has been char* 
ac tensed as the pathway of Hdlemsm lo die Orient* 

The JewT and Israel have not received much attention for they | 

were mostly quiet under Achaemenid rule though not uninfluenced , 

by the Persians. After all Cyrm Creed them from their Babylonian 
captivity and allowed them io go home to rebuild their temple 
which was fimshed about 515 ^ It was under Persian rule lhat die | 

Torah wai cstabliihcd a$ the law of Israel^ probably ai the same time ^ 

and in much the same matmer in tvtdch Egyptian laws aud the la^vs I 

of other peoples were codified or revised^ In the BibhcaJ books of j 

Ezra and Ndiemia we lind much evidence of contact with the 
Achacmemd court- Some scholars Eiave dated tiie rise of modern * 

Judahm from lids period when obscr^-ance of the Law waa msdtuted \ 
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with imperial appro^'al. The question of the Peman rtUgioms 
influence on Judaism and Christianity has many ramificaiiona, but 
one may postulate a mutual sympathy, if not direct mBuenre, in 
many aspects of religious choughn Such concepts as ‘the holy spirit’ 
and 'the angel of wisdom' appear in post-exilic Judaism and may 
be iniluenced by Iranian angelology or the attributes of Aiiura 
Mazda. This is perhaps most stfikkig in the dualism of good angels 
and bad which again comes to the fore in the Judaism of the Achae- 
menid period. Some books of the Apocrypha appear to be more 
Uiflucnced by Iran than parts of the Old Testament, and the concept 
of Satan himself could wcU be borrowed from Iran. Further spccula- 
«ion on influences in eschatology, time speculation and other similar 
topics is interesting but not very fruitful in proving faistoncal borrow-' 
ing. The people of the Dead Sea scrolls ore later and present many 
problems. 

There is one aspect of Persian rule which must be mentioned, 
especially in consideration of any comparison with the Greeks. It is 
perhaps best expressed In an answ'cr which scvcfid. Spartans gave to 
Hydarnes, a satrap in weatem Anatolia, who complained to them 
for not accepting service with the great Ling (Herodotus Vll.igj). 

‘Hydartics, the counsels which you give us arc short-dgUted, You 
know only that which you recommend, not that which you urge us 
to leave. You understand hnw to be a slave, but you know nothing 
of freedom, whether it be sweet or bitter. If you bad but tasted it you 
would counsel us to fight for it not only with spears but with axes.’ 
A further necessary qualification of this freedom of the Greeks was 
given to Xerxes by the former Spartan king, Demaratos, who had 
fied to th e great king and joined him in his campaign against Greece. 
In describing the bravery and ability of the Spartans he adds 
(Hcrodotut \TI,io4 ); ‘Even though they arc free, still they are not 
fully free. Their master is the law, whkh they fear far more than thy 
people fear thee.’ Thus we have an inkling of those qualities %vhich 
made Greece great. 


CHAPTER 4 

L'lRAN EXTfiRIEUR 


Altxajdrf tht Gnat md kis Lega^ 

The cONf^uxsT of the Ajchaememd empire by Alcxmider and the 
subsequent cstahlishmcui of HeUenistic states, is the most important 
event in tht history of the Near East- In a sense it marks the end of 
that ancient liistory and the begimiliig of a new era, an era of an 
oecumenical culture generally called H ellenism - Of course Hcllcnisni 
Itself is also a transttiotiai period to the world of Rome, Htdlenism 
properly belongs to Greek history', but with its world-wide influence 
we must consider the consequences of Alexander's conquest of Iran 
in the framework of the legacy of that country. For Iran, Alcstander 
meant the end of a period of greatness and a new era of foreign rule 
and disunity. Unfortunately the centuries between Alexander the 
Great and the rise of the Sasaniam are UtUe known and the sources 
arc fliw, aimasi all of them in Greek. None the less, changes did occur 
w'hich were significant in the history of the country and an attempt 
to reconstruct them should be made. 

So much lias been written about Alexander that a survey of his 
campaign is unnecessary here, but several remarks about his remark¬ 
able achievements are of interest to our subject. The expedition 
against the Achaemenid empire had been planned by FhUip long 
before bis assassination and it was only natural that his son should 
carry out these plans. The army which was to realise the dream of 
Alexander was composed primarily of two elements, Macedonians 
and the Greeks of the League of Corinth. The latter had been created 
by FhiUp by force of arms and Alexander momtalned the league as 
his izistrumcnt of control in Greece, hence the war against the 
Persians w'as presented as a pan-Hellcoic cause. The army of Alex¬ 
ander can be compared to tlie one w'hich Napoleon led to Egy*pt, for 
both had historians, sdentuts and lUtiraitun as well as engineers, 
surveyon and soldicis. Camp followers were numerous as with most 
ancient armies, and their numbers must have increased with 
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victt^rica. Thecombnr troopa^bowrv-er, 
wdl trained and led by competent officers* Furtfiermorej the Mace¬ 
donian phalanx was probably the finest military organisetioii of the 
timet for those heavily armed fboi soldlcn 'ivcrr the backbone of the 
army^ and at this period they were more fiexibk than (he later 
tightly maesed phalanxes with their very long spears, Alexander 
early saw the importance and need for cavalry- on the plaint of Asia^ 
and he steadily increased the auinbcr of horsEmcn in his army* SuU 
this was one part of the army which did not surpas^ if ic really even 
equalled^ the Perdan cavalry^ In bU fighdng in easiem Iran 
Alexander did not hesitate to enrol local contingenis of cavalry in his 
army, and on the whole they sm^d him well* 

The picture in the West of Alexander and die [aST Darius has 
been traditionally that of David and Goliath^ but tlic actual situa¬ 
tion must have been quite cfifleicnt. Because of the commois practice 
of the Greek city states to banish wrong-doer^ or political opponents 
there was condnuaity a large number of Greeks m exile. Perhaps 
similar to the French Foreign Legion^ many of these exiles brx^amc 
mercenaries^ and in a real sense they provided the bulk of the fight¬ 
ing forces of the ancient world. The Persian forces were much fewer 
than dicy had been, for since the end of Achaememd expansion 
under Xerxes the empire had enjoyed comparative peace for a long 
time and had become militarily w*eaL In the three battles of the 
Persians against Alexander, the Grameus TivK- croaaingj Issus and 
Gaugamcla^ Greek mercenaries played important roles in the 
armies of DariuSi Car the prowess of the Greek hopHte$ was kitowrt anil 
feared in Asia* Ii b repaned dial Persian troops, during one of 
their campaigns in Eg^'pt, Red from Egyptian troops wearing Greek 
armour while they fought well against CreckH w^caimgEgyp turn garb.' 
When Alexander led a combined Maccdonian-Gredc army against 
the Achttcmcnid empire, it was not as foolliardy as might appear at 
first glance. Most of the Creek sources, of course, exaggerate the 
fiumbera of the enemy and the small losses of Alexander, thus en- 
bancuig his accomplishments. The unreliability of the figures given 
by Alexander's historians is generally known and is confirmed in one 
case by the great disparity between the w'ounded and dead of 
Alexander's army after a battle, %vbkh cannot be accurate." It 
might be closer to the troth to say that ai the Granlcus Alexander 
greatly outnumbered the enemy, at Issus the armies were almosl 
equal while nt GaugamcTa Darius probably held a comiderable 
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luperiDirity. In at! of ibcnL, howe^'ear, the difTcrciiM between the army 
of ATrxan rirr, which was ai! excellent dudplined lighting machine] 
and the unwieldy] variegated forces of Darius must have been strik¬ 
ing. The use of scythed chariots by Darius at Gaugamcla possibly 
was a sign of wealcRcss, like an act of desperation, to try cverydiing 
and anything to stop tli« oorujuetor. As it was, the fine Achaemenid 
cavairy almost won tlur day for Darius, but his fcx>t soldiers could not 
Oppose the phalanx and other units ^ Alexander's army, lliis is 
ncitlier to detract from the gemus of Alexander nor from the ability 
of his capable lieutenants, but die ouc^rided picture of the conquests 
of Alexander which we obtain from the Greeks should be ctJrrected. 
If a king other than Darius had been on the throne history mlghi 
have been dlOerent, but history, just like an individual's Ufe, is full 
of many *i&’. 

One may conjecture that the Achnemenid dynasty had lost its 
hold on the people, if not actually or politically, then symbolically. 
One may doubt if the Achacmenids really ever held the same place 
in the hearts of the Persians as did later dynasties. The solidarity 
complex of 'Aryanism*, however potent it may have been, cannot 
have been the same as later 'Iranian nationalisin' w'ith such loyalties 
implied by the concept of nationalkin. The [egiiimacy of kingsliip 
may have been supported tvilhotit mucJi furdwr allegiance to state 
or nadon, although the foreign mvasion at least roused some eastern 
Iranians. Darius, however, by his flights from die battle-fields of 
Issus and Gaugamela cannot have endeared himself to most Iramans, 
arid he ir'as finally assassinated by his otMt followers llecing before 
Alexander. Inasmuch as the satrap of Bactris, Bessus, who had 
turned against Darius, now considered himself the successor of 
Darius and assumed the Achatmenid thicne-aamc, .Artaxerxci, 
one might conjecture that Darius tvas about to surrender to .Alexander 
and Bessus and his friends were opposed to this. 

With the death of Darius, Alexander became his successor as king 
of .Asia and oU who did not recognise him were automadeally rebels 
against thdr rightful sovereign. We know of many Persian notables 
who joined .’Alexander after the battle of Gaugamela and certainly the 
conqueror's welcome and his genrrority helped to recondJe many to 
a new order. For Alexander did bring a new order to the world, not 
only for the Orientals but also for the Creels. Tlie main actors in the 
attempt to fuse the Greek and Oriental worlds were the Greeks and 
the Persians, for the scarcity of non-lraiuan names among the 
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enemy in the hktorits of Alexander mdicaies the degree by which 
Iraninn^ had dDciinaied die upper bureaucracy^ mid $ucb posts as 
satrap and general, all over die Acbaemenid empire. So the Brat 
puTposi: of Alcxiiiidcr was to bring tlie Greeks and the Persiam 
together^ and he sought to accompll'^h this by appomdi^ both 
Persiaru and Greeks lo govern hu ^tatjapioi^ AtropateSf Kairap of 
^fcdia under Darius^ was confinned in his post while PhraiaphcmcSj 
satrap of Parthia and Hyrcania^ who rcTnained tme to Darius until 
the lattcr^$ death, wa^ reinstated in hm satrapy by the conqueror- 
At the same time Macedotikns w^erc also inatiilled as satrapa^ so the 
plan for the fusion of peoples, often attributed to Alcxnciderj had in 
fact a bosb in his actions. Large areas of the Achnemetud empire, 
however^ remained outside Alexander's control^ for example, we 
Bnd n ccrEain Orontes ruler of Armenht tK>tb under Darius and later 
imder Alexander^ even though Alexander appointed as new satrap 
of Armenia the Persian govenior of Susa Mithrenes^ w*ho obviously 
could not secure Ms new post. Alexander's conquests extended only 
the length of his campoigii tn Asia, but after aSh he went far and 
covered an enortnous territory. ^Vherever he had the authority, 
limv'cvcr^ Alexander fostered the idea of a fusion of Greeks and 
Perusins, or better^ it should be soidj Hellenes and Iranians. For the 
Grecfc-M^ccdoman rivalry^ ajthough a problem for Alexander, must 
have been insigmficani for the Iranians to whom both peoples must 
have appeared as one folk, albdt with family quarrel^ 

The idea of a Graeco-Iranian union was probably no startling 
new discovery of Alexander, for it must be remembered that Gredb 
had served in both armies, and after his victory at Gaugamcia 
Alexander W 2 s prepared to accept Iranians in hb army, A cer^n 
amount of ftision must have existed already before Alexander. Hb 
marriage with Roxanc, daughter of a Sogdiaii lord^ and the nuts 
marriage of iii& troops w-ith IroniaTi women at Susa after his return 
From ludio^ w'Cre steps towottb a union of peoples. 

It is the aftermath of Alexander's conquests^ what he established 
that survived his death, which b more imponanc for the history of 
Tran than Ids actual deeds, and we must consider the intangibles as 
W'dl as his ipccifk changes or neformi, beginning with the latter. 
Finances wencr important to Alexander but he had not thne to 
survey and change die system of taxation even if he had wished to 
change iL Some of the abuses^ eajMelally ihoie of the middlemen 
between the peasant and the treasiuy, were rectified. In many 
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imtances new tax assessors or stipervisors wfcre appoinied but cUe* 
where the system contmucd much as before Atexaiider< After aU^ in 
some arc 83 there was little he could do as, for example, in Ionia where 
the Greek cities were his free attics. Those cities condniicd to mint 
coins and pay taxes as tticy had done under Ac ha ememd rule. It was 
formerly thought ihat Alexander tried to bring uoi&nnit^- in the 
coinage of his empire by adaptiiig the Attic standard to both gold 
and silver. He would have fixed the gold slaisr (in place tif the Jottc) 
equal to twenty silvci draekma^, but with the gold to silver ratio a 
more realistic io:t rather than the traditional rgj:: t of the Achae- 
menid empire. This tradiuonal view has been challenged for it would 
seem that Alexander did not and could not enforce any such mone* 
(ary unity in Im empire,* The old mints continued in service as before, 
most of them in the western part of the empire. The niler\s treasury 
and the state treasury remained the same as it was under the 
Achajcmenids, ivhUc corruption and dishonesty among officials, un* 
fortunately, was not ended with a new ruler. 

One may detect the direction of several reforms which Alexander 
might have carried out bad he lived. The desire for a tripartite divi¬ 
sion of autliority in the provinces or satrapies between civil, military 
and finannaJ officials probably came into cxistoice in bis time in a 
few cases, but Alexander did. not sysiemaucally institute this reform 
throughout tlie empire. Even under the Achaemciiids a division of 
authority in the satrapies frequently appeared so this was not a com- 
pleteSy new idea of the conqueror. There is not enough ddinite 
information to come to any conclusion about Alexander’s activities 
in reorganising the provincial bureaucracies, for he died too young 
to carry out any overall plans he may have had. 

A word should be said about Alexander’s officers, surely as capable 
a group of lieutenants as any conunandcr of an army ever had. .As 
.Alexander’s conquests continued the old generals of FhiUp yielded 
ilic stage to equally capable younger men, companions of .Alex¬ 
ander. We know best the generals who later became famous in 
their own right, such as Ptolemy, .Anrigonos and Selcuciis, but there 
were many otben. They were worthy follower* of a biilliant com¬ 
mander, working together for a common goal, but as soon 3 A AIeuc- 
ander was dead each sought to exalt his own star to the detriment of 
the others. 

Much has been said about the stgtiibcanco of Alexander the Great 
in history, some writers exalting him as the epitome of Greek 
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freedom aiid dirmocracy opposed to Oriental despotism or tyranny^ 
It h true for cample, ihat AlcKander in general Aupported the 
democratic factions of the Greek citj' state;! of j V-iin Minor agalcst 
the tyraiiU who for the nio$t part panisam of the Peraians, 
but one should not (brgci that in the eyes of many Greeks Alexander 
himself was the arch-tyrant:, the real enemy of Greek democmey* 
While one might argue for AlexanderV real belief tn democracy for 
ihe Grcdcs, on extension of this to indude the peoples of the Orient 
is most unlikely. Even Alexander's support of deniocracy among 
Greeks can be explained gn the grounds of political c>cpediciitr>\ and 
one can hardly bring Arisioile, Alexandet^s leach er, to support a 
learned appreciation of democracy m hb pupil. One may ascribe 
this belief in an aniitheris between Alexander and the Oriem, 
explained iw a symbolic mamfestaiioa of the antitliesb of democracy 
and t)Tanny, to the fancies of later writers. 

Tlie idea of a fusion of peoples in one world may be more safely 
attributed to AlcxandcT, for have mentioned his policy of inter* 
marriage and appointinent of Orientals to positiom of authorityr 
The related concept of the brotherhood of man is not so obviouSp 
although Tarn (p. 43^) has prepared arguments for this belief of 
Alexander^ thus making him far ahead of his time. Whether 
Alexander, not only by his deeds but also by hU ideas, inlltirntcd 
several philosophers so that he is lo be considered the real originator 
of the ideal world state of Zeno^s Stoidsnx, cannot be proved. Ac 
least the very extent of his conquests must have gready impressed 
not only his coniemponmes but lUso future ihinkcra. 

Alexander founded cities, the most Cimous of wluch was Alex* 
andria in Eg^q^t, and in these cities lived a mixed populadoo. Yet 
the cides were harically Grcijk, ruled by Greet laws, and no matter 
what Alexander may have intended there vv'®j hardly an equality 
bet^veen Greeks and natives^ There w^aa indeed a community of 
culture on a Greet model, much 05 that of the Occident today which 
sets the pace every^vhtre in the world, We hear of tft V ni ^n youths 
trained in Greek l^hion and, of course, nadves were admitted into 
the army, bui no one should mistake the reality which was that 
Greece and its eiikurc had conquered the \mrlA. 

Most of Alexander's new citiei were called Alexandria, bui the 
former native namefs or new nicknames were in use to distinguish 
among thoru Most of the cities, it seems^ were in eastern Iran, but 
their number^ as given by classical hiitorians, is greatly exaggerated, 
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Likc^visc the l>dicf ihat ootvns did tiot txijt in eastern Iran before 
Alexander must be discarded In Cff Soviet ardiaeological 

excavations. Since Alexander had to fight more in eastern Iran than 
elsewkerc the towns he founded were probably purely military 
centieB for the control of strategic coutes and they may Imvc been 
based on Aehaemenid garrison totvns. The foundation of a real 
Greet took much time and Aiexander was probably not the 
foimder of many dties later attrihuted to him. 

HeUenism, which has so many paraUeJs witli Westernisation in the 
Orient today, was thus begun b>' Alesandcr but carried out by his 
auccc«sor$. The interplay of the forces of innovation and of tradidonal 
society arc veiled in obscurity but they must have been tn operation 
shortly after the death qf AJej^aiidcr in 323 sc. 

Stlttidd CfTitralijm 

Willi the fall of the Aehaemenid empire the Iranians lost the 
rea]it>' its well as the lymbolSf traditions and organisation of tiieir 
central authority- Foreigners had become ilie arbiter of the royal 
destiny and the Persians turned 1:0 the Jocal atithorities for guidance 
and gave their allegiance to theepu It seems as though the lower timts 
of society, the c-Htended family, the dan, and the tribe reasserted 
their influence after the colkpsc of the empirt and nation. So tie 
new foreign central authority based on professional, mercenary 
armies wa3 faced with tribal or clan urdu of povrer and authority 
which, however, never seriously threatened the central govern¬ 
ment since they had no [mperial pretensions. Only when the central 
government w'as weak and itf eu'ii ^fferii^cr pnepajcd for independence, 
hence with royal or Imperial claims, was the authority of the Sdcuckl 
king shaken. The Parthmns, or rather the Pami as we shall see, how¬ 
ever, cun be described ai a fbrtunnte cambination oTboth tribal and 
satrapal aspirations to imperial pow'cr wliidi eventually succeeded 
in creating a new state on Ihc remains of the Seleuctd lungdom. 

During the wars of the Diadochi some Greets and Macedoniam 
must hav'e remained in both eastern and western Iran, guarding the 
trade mutes and assuring some continuity to Alexandcrii conquests^ 
Perdikkas, the successor of .Alexander in authority, sought to main* 
tain the unity of the empire as did Antigonos, *the one^«i\ w'ho 
brooked no opposition to his attempt to restore the empme under his 
own rule. At the death of Alexander ive hear of two satraps: Peu- 
kestas, a Macedonian who adopted Pertiaii customs and learned the 
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Fcnisn Lxi Pcxm and Pilhoit in Mcdm^ Tlicy q iiarref!cd 

and fought among ihenisetvca but th« appearance of Ant%ono$ on the 
scene ended not only any dispute but also both satraps. ^Vc find first 
an IraLnian as successor to Pidion and lata Kikmot^ wlulc a certain 
Eiiagcr served Autigonos ai satrap of Persis. Thh situation changed 
again with the appearance of Scleucm whose entry' into Babylon 
in 312 nc marks the banning of tiie Seleucid era of reefcoruug^ 
From 311 to 302 Eir Selencus was able to destroy oppoiiitioni and 
to hy the basis of loyalty (o lUmsdf and hia family in Babylonia and 
in Iran. He did well, for loyalty to the house of Seitucus remained 
strong among the Hellenes of the Orient even when the kings of the 
dynasty were busy iu the w'cst and in Syria^ the real centre of their 
kingdom. We have no detailed informution, but it wns probably in 
this first decade of rule that Sdeucus created a system of 
colonics, including refbunding centres which had declined and lost 
their impartancci such as Ekbatana (Pliny VLty) and Hecatotn- 
pylos (Appian^ Syriakf, 57), Probably about 30G ec Seleucus secured 
the allegiance of Baccria and ihc eastern regions after a struggle, as 
one might guess from an incompfrte phrase in Juatm (XV.4, 
That Seteucus did much lighting to secure the 
allegiance of the Macedonian satraps or local rulers h implied by 0 
sentence m Appian (Sjniikf, 55) diat after he ac^utfed Media by 
killing Antigonos' satrap he ‘fought many battles with Macc- 
doriiatu and ba^barians^ Aboui 305 bc Selcucus crossed flic Indus 
river and met the new Maury'a ruler of a united w^estem India, 
Chandragupta (in Greek Sandrokottos), Wc do not know tlw course 
of events save iliat a truce w'aa made be tween the two rulers after 
which Seleucm turned his attention to western opponents. 

The most colourful account of the hostilities is given by Plutarch 
in hla life of Demetrius^ son of Antigonos^ where he dtes the cfrphHnts 
%vhjdi Scleucus had secured from Chandragupta as the deciding 
factor at the buttle of Ipsus in ^ot which ended the life of Anrigonos 
and secured Sclcucid mlc in Syria and parts of Anatolia. PrtiFious to 
this Antigonos had assumed the title of king, foliow'cd by Ptcilemy 
and Sdeucus, thus ending any pretence of the unity of Alexnndcr"^ 
empire^ Sdeucus oflicially became king in . 305/304 hg and ruled for 
tw'euty-fivc years when he ^vas assassinated in Greece in Septembrr 
281.^ 

Selcucus had placed hfr son Antiochu^i whose mother was an 
Iranian noblewoman, in charge of the provinces east of the Eiiph* 
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rates river [Appbn, Sniddt 62 ^ and it u-as pmbably more the ini- 
tintivc of Aniiochtis than that of !iis father which was responsible 
for Uie consolidatloin of Scleacid nile in the cast Wc hear that 
Antioch us rebuilt a city in the Mert' oasis or Margianc called Ando- 
chia, and he enclosed the oasis wilh a long ^vall to defend it against 
attacks primarily of nomads.^ In addition he rebuilt two Alc3candrias 
in Central Asia at Khodjent and Termez, and others as part of the 
Seleucid policy of colonisation which we shall examine brieHy, 

The Assyrians had favoured urbanisation while ilte Achaemeoids 
were less fcnown for this activity. Under the Selcucids and later the 
Sasanians, os tve shall see, the founding of cities was an important 
function of the ruler. There was no fixed pattern of city founding 
by die Seteucids, but their purpose waa primarily military and polit¬ 
ical, to ensure Seleucid rule by the establishment of Greek colonics 
in Asia where the colonists would owe their rights and sccuiitj' to the 
person of the ting. Obviously there were not enough Greets and 
Macedonians to control all of /\sui by thdr settlements, especially 
since Ptolemy in Egypt, and other Hdleninlc rulers, sought to obtain 
colonists Uicmsclva. For the Sekudds Syria with the capital 
Antioch, and the principal arsenal Apamea, and Babylonia with 
the eastern capital Sdeucla on the Tigris, were the tW'O centres ol 
their power and interesL The third area of importance was w'cstern 
Anatolia, prindpally Ionia, the source of most of the colonists In 
Iran. Both western and eastern fran were less important in the em¬ 
pire, although Media remained a valuable source of horses needed 
for the cavalry. The main routes of conquest and trade in Iran were 
secured by the setdetnents and die Seleucids cnbctivdy ruled otdy 
where settlements could ensure contml; this was really much the 
same as under the Achaemenids. Many iiatimtioni of the Achae- 
mcnids, such as the road and postal system, were preserved virtually 
unchanged. The main feature which disiinguialicd Seleudd from 
previous rulers was perhaps the system of colonisation by whidi the 
new' rulers scattered Greek settlements throughout their empire. 

It must be emphasised from the outset that there seem to have 
beat no oSkial or standard practices in the colonisation but rather 
viirying policies according to conditions in the difTercnt lands and 
satrapies compridng the empire. Wc have a problem here for wc 
must deduce a probable situation in. Iron &om sources dealing witii 
Aria Minor or Syria. Much has been written about the Seleudd 
colonisaiion. but there is disagreement on ihe usage of various terms. 
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In thiC eastern part of the Scleudd wOTld the tenn probably 

tncani rural mUhary settlements, the predominant form of Greek 
oolonics. A kaisiMa was something less than a Greek dty {poUf) with 
itU of its instiindons and pnvtIcgCR. Unfortunately andent Greek 
political theory does not apply to the Hcllenisdc age. For die andcni 
Greeks there was only the dty and the village while such 

hums of organisation as the kataikia or dassj caJ p»litetttrM ‘corperadoit^ 
are not fouiuL 

In the Sdeucid military settlements the colonists received thdr 
land finm the king [kliras *a lot*) and their tenure on the laud be¬ 
came hereditary. For this grant they were subject to military serviee, 
or rather itie kliro^ had attached to it a mihtary obligation which te¬ 
rn ained even if the land were sold. The colunists owed allegiance to 
the king and ihdr late in a senK wraa bound to his. Colonies^ however, 
could become cities as, for example, Susa which became a jCwfir 
with netr rights and privileges almost making it independent of the 
king. The old inilitary obligatian.s in the iifni of Susa, however, 
continued as the land retnained in hef to the king.* M Tam has 
indicaicd, it was bard W‘Ork to found a for the dry needed 

an organisaiion, a division into 'tribes*, and a coundl chosen from 
the tribes.^ Further, a subdivision into tlnaa, a charter and, of course, 
a gymnasium were all necessary features of a dty, Tlie number of 
rull'ficdged Greek diics on the Iranian plateau was probably quite 
small; Raga-£iiropos near present Tehran, Baktra and Alexandria 
in .Asifl fHcrat) may have been amang them. 

Since almost iiil of the Scleudds died on the field of battle the 
niihtnry character of the state must have been strong. Our literary 
sources are concerned mainly with the wnrs of the Sclcucids against 
the Ptolemies and other Hellenistic ralen. A remark of Strabo is 
singularly appropriate for all of Iran when be says in regard to 
Hyrcania, the land to the cast of the Caspian Sea, that 'the Mace¬ 
donians ruled over the country fijr a short tinie, but they were so 
occupied with wars that they could not attend to tiieir remote 
possessions' (XI.509), We can investigate certain gcneralisattons 
about the Selcucid empire as a whole, accepted by moat scholars, 
which may be of same aid in guessing liow the Scleucidf ruled in 
Iran. 

There was, of course, no national Seleudd state as we understand 
it today, but only subjects of King Scieuevts. The king was the su¬ 
preme judge, general and Icgisiator of the realni and for many of his 
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subjects he assumed mper-human qualities. The question of the 
deification or HcUetiisUc kings has been much discussed and disputed, 
but it ivouEd seem that the adoption of various appellatives by early 
Scleucid kings such as sSter or nifmtir by Seleucus I and theifS by 
Antiochus II, and others, should be understood on the whole as 
honours bestowed on them by gmieful subjects as the readc of a 
victory or a great scmce rendered to a city, province or a tribe by 
the king. Certain titles lidd by a king might be current in one pan 
of the realm and not in another, or they may have been either in 
restricted or in widespread use. The question of the *divtnisa tUin* of 
the kings should not be exa^crated especially for the early Sele- 
ucids, although later, with new religious and soteriological ideas 
rampant, tlie matter assumes a somcwbui diiTerent significance.^ 
Of course the kings had various official titles and protocols, but we 
have no evidence of a dynastic cult of the ruler for the whole 
empire before Antiodius III (aaj—187 bcJ. Tills cull, m any case, 
applied primarily to the army, the court and the central institutions 
of the state, and it should not be confuscel with local honours of 
divinity conferred upon a kii^ from die time of the first ScJcucus. 

The nerveHTentre of the empire was the court where wc find the 
old .Achacmenid institution of the 'house of the king' (sih«) plus the 
'friends of the king’ {Jikitoi), which group was so pFonuiucnt under 
Alexander the Great. The court was important: since the rule of the 
Seleucids was highly personal. Tlie court was large since the 'house 
of the king’ included liis relatives with their Kunilics, slaves, servants, 
altogether a great uumber of people. The office of prime minister, as 
usual, causa ditiiculties since under the active early rulers we do not 
hear of one. Under Antiochus III a kind of vIcc-Hng dos appear in 
a certain Hermias who is in charge of 'works', but who may have 
been a military as well as a ci«l officer.* There must have been a 
large chancellery, as under the Achaemeiuda, and we hear of the 
office oftpblala^ttpinjs, perhaps the head of the scriba. The organisa¬ 
tion of the royal guard, the mercenary army and other central 
gm'emment institutitmi, hotvever, is not our concern and we must 
turn rather to the local administTation. 

There was a political theory in Hellenistic times applied to the 
Seleucid empire, dividing the subjects of the empire into four 
categories; vassal kings, vassal dynasts, cities and peoples (rlAirf), the 
last represented, for example, by the Galatians in Asia Minor and by 
semi-ncimadic tribes in Iran.** V^Ticther this divisioii was believed 
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by ihc S<i]eadds and acted upon is oncertam; but iisrely ai] of the 
ratcgorics exis[cd. There were tribes or people In the empire which 
were ruled by thdr own duds owing only nominal ailcgiancc to the 
Sdeudd ting* We have no information about the Sclcudd cities of 
Iran> but one can assume that m general they did not have the same 
independenoe or tntemaJ autonomy as did nrnny of the cities of 
Ada Minor* Some of the Anatolian city states were ready allies of die 
Sdeucids with representatives at the court- It is doubtful if any d 
the cities in Iran were simply allies of the king> especially under the 
early Sckucids, aldiaugh later >vc have the example of Seleucia on 
the Tigris which was pracdcally independent. TJie local d)masts were 
local ruler# who held sway over their domains as vassals of the 
Sdeucid king* Such were the prifsces of pArmenia^ Media and others 
who held in their hands both civil and military power atui acted as 
independent minor kings wiih courts tike the Sclencid court.The 
distinction between a satrap of the Scicucid king and a minor dynast 
was frequently very slight. Likewise the difference bciivecn a minor 
dynast and a \*as3al king is difficult to determincp Pcrhnp a ruler w ho 
was more Independent or more powerful would be considered a king 
rather than 3 dynast in HcUenistic terms, unless there was ready 
only one king, the Sclcudd ruler, as one categorj- atnong tlie rest, 
as has been argued by some scholars- The changing Domendature 
and boundaries of $atrapiea and kingdoms throughout Seleuctd 
rule makes the later Islamic designation of this period of history as 
that of the era of inimy local kings quite apt. 

Tam has shown that east of the Euphrates river there was a three¬ 
fold division of satrapy, eparchy and hyparchy, corresponding to the 
Egyptjan t^pos^ and village although it w'as much looser than in 
the iHotemaic organisation*** The eparchy was the most important 
subdivision of the Sekucid empire and when the biter began to dis^ 
integrate many eparchies became mdependent. The terminology* 
however, is again unclear; for example, Susa seems to have been an 
eparchy of the satrapy of Fars at least for a certain rime, and the 
title of strutlgi^s gtven to the governor of that eparchy is frcqueniiy 
equated elsewhere with satrap**® Perhaps itratigos 'general* was a 
purely military title of one in charge of a group of soldiers, and die 
tide might or might not have been carried by a satrap and an eparch, 
or by one without any civil functions. In practice, probably, the 
functions of satmp and strciig&s were united in one person. The old 
Achaemeiud satrapies of Baetrla, Parthin, Arachoria, Media and 
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Pet^ mentioned as Seleucid satrapies in the sources but 
there were changes in them in the course of the empire.” The 
ambiguity of civil and military powers points, 1 believe, to the 
basically military nature of SeJcticid rule for the confusion of 
military and civil functions ^'oiiJd apply to a time of wars and 
conquests and to a military oriented stale. 

Taxes, as usuJil, were complicated, but in all probabiliiy again 
basically the Achaemcnid sjstcni was adopted wiih few diangc*, 
Tlic SeJeucid satraps had to coUcci the land taxes fiora the landlords, 
and this las was fixed as Darius had fixed the tribute on the vadoua 
provinces. In the satrapies the assigned tax w-as divided among the 
communes rather than placed on individuals. Later the Romans 
replaced this fixed tax. in the western part of the Selcudd cmpirr 
by a dttimu or percentage of the harvesL” Other taxes, however, 
were collected by royal officials rather than by the lairaps as had 
been the case under the Achacirteuids. The central treasury had 
agents in the provinces to collect the customs tolh, salt tax, tax on 
slaves, etc., but here again practices must have differed widely not 
only between prcft’inces but between cidta, colonies and ^ullages m 
the same satrapy. The cities would seem to have collected their own 
taxes for reniittancc to the central treasury. Local taxes and special 
le\’ic3 for also existed, wliiie rcvcnuca from mines and royal 
factories were Booty from war and confiscations arc 

known from tlic sources and both were nnporiant sources of wealth. 
Antiochus 111 lost bis life when he tried to plunder a (emptc in 
Khuxistan, and. such confiscations became more common as die 
dynasty declined and the rulers sought more revenue.” Again, 
conditions in Anatolia or Mesopoiamia may have been different 
from elsewhere; the sources show no tmifornuty. 

The great innovation of the Seleitcids m Iran concerned the city. 
Now in general terms the Greti concept of the pelit was w edded to 
die ancient Oriental tradition of empire which finally produced the 
political syncretism of die later Hellenistic states. The growth of 
city state mentality, however, is a key to understEmding what 
happened in Iran (and dsewbere) under the Scleucids, If wc exa¬ 
mine the of the theory of land ownership under the Achao- 
menids and under the Seleucids the change becomes apparent. 
Theoretically, the western conquerors found two kinds of land in the 
Achacmcnid empire when they conquered it, king’s l^d and temple 
laud or 'land of the gods'. The king's land w-as subdivided into direct 
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royal lands, which really meant state property such as nuncs, foresta 
and royal estates, and what we may call 'feudal* land. The last was 
the vast majority of the lands and consisted first, of land occupied by 
local rulm or tribes over whom the king of kings had little effective 
control, and second, of estates of large landowners who held the land 
‘in fief' from the Achaecicnid ruler. The peasants who dllcd the land 
were usually attached to it as serfs who could noi leave their donrudle 
without permission of the landlord or state offidal. Temple land was 
owned by a temple and. the peasants on that land paid taxes to the 
priest or high priest, who then remitted the taxes to the central 
treasury* All types of land holding may liave existed in a satrapy, 
although again condiuoiu surely varied {.‘OiuideTably from satrapy to 
satrapy. 

In this matter the Scleucid kings assumed the role of the Achae- 
mcnid ruler, although perhaps in theory the temple Land was con¬ 
sidered another kind of royal land granted to the temple. Some of the 
old estates were given to Greek friends of the new king; others were 
broken up and distributed, while srill others were preserved with the 
original Persian or other bndlord. But the new factor was the grant 
of land to dries or to miUtary colonies founded by the Seleudds. 
Land grants lo cities came from royal land, rillicr land formerly 
belonging lo landlords or directly to the monarch, or even in a lew 
cases Grom temple land, although on the whole the Sdeudds did not 
molest the temples.^' The establishment of a Greek pclU must have 
had a great inliucnce on the surrounding country for the grotvth of 
dcy life is an undeniable feature of SelcucEd rule. Even tliough there 
were few genuine Greek dries there were many imitations of the 
full-fledged pe/ir. We have mentioned the military colony or katffikia 
(with flAoi) which was usually estahlklied beside a native village 
like the cantonments of British India, in rime the native village and 
the settlement fused and a new Hellenistic paliteuifia came into being. 
Rather one should say a new cohccrion of politeumOf for the paUreuma 
was usually a community or a quarter of the city as, for cTumple, tlie 
Jewish community in a quarter of Seleuda on the Tigris which ivas a 
palit. There must have been a great attracriou among the natives to 
become Hellenic in culture and in rime, of course, the Greek and 
Oriental elements did fuse. In the early Seleudd period the Greeks 
seem to liavc been jealous of their prerogatives as ciriaens of a poSs 
or even as inhabitants of a military settlement, perhaps admitting 
only selected natives into the ranks of dtiaens, while lire majority 
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of natives VCTC admitted into the city as part of a paUteama,'* Tliij 
situatian gradually changed so tltat by Parthian limes the citizens 
of the vanous cities were pred&t n i nant ?y native erfrywhere in the 
cast. 

When a city acquired land with scr6 the condidon of the latter in 
many mstimccs improved for many serfs became free, hcri«(ljijiry 
settlers pacing taxes to the city» This may be considered the main 
basis lor the social and economic changes which occurred under 
Hellenism, coinpatable to the later changes under tsbm and to 
W’estemisarion at the present time. The Greeks who settled in Asia 
with their ideas of goveruniciit, citlttire and art were the catalysts 
Ibr change and change there was. 

We have already noted that the Creeks did not try to Hellenise 
anyone; rather they taught by example, ^Viih supreme confidence 
that their ;vay of fife was the best in the world and superior to all 
others, the GnMits were not only tolerant, but actually fostered tiy; 3[ 
cultures. Again the paralJd with the British in India is striking. In 
Babylonia under the Seleucids there was a revival of cuneiform 
Jeammg as we Icam from the great number of day tablets from this 
period dealing with astronomy, business tramactiom and above all 
with ancient hymns and rituals. The last cuneiform documents date 
from shortly before the birth ol‘ Christ, Together with this went a 
religious revival for the Seleudd kings patronised various temples.**' 
Surely one of the jaciors which gave the Sctcucids popularity among 
thdr subjects was their tolerance of luitive rdigioris and the fostering 
of local cults, and one may assume that the situation, in Iran was 
little diffcrcni from Babylania. Before Itiming lo Iran, however, we 
should sumntarise the acliievcnictlts of the SeJeucids. 

The influence of Helteiusm, and of the Sdciidds, in the East is 
perhaps most clearly seen In die spread of the Greek language and 
of Greek law. Many scholars have denied any appreciable Greek 
influence on Iran, and ceminly it was far less strong there than in 
Syria or in Mesopotamia, but the ifiscovery of Greek inscriptians 
and the recovery of the history of the Baeirian Greeks, for escample, 
make a revision of this point of view desirable. Perhaps mort slgni* 
ficant than the discovery of a Greek inscription from Qandahar, 
Afghanistan, which will be discussed when speaking of the Baeir ian 
kingdom, arc the Greek insmptions from Transcaucaiia and the 
parduneuts from Avroman, Kurdistan. One is not surprised io find 
Greek inscripdaiis in Susa (Seleucia on the Eulaios) and Nihaveud 
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(Luodicea) where Greeks Jived, but the legnl documtntJ in Greek 
firom Kurdistan in which not a Greek tiatne occurs, and the inscrip¬ 
tions lh)m Arrncnia and Georgia where there were few* if any Greel^, 
nitut to live prestige and io/luertce of die Greek language in Ada. ll 
is true most of these inscriptions, as the A^'roman dHacuments, 
date from the Parthian period, but this would indicate the persist¬ 
ence of Greek which is even more impressive,*® Tlic same documcnls 
attest die popularity of Creek laiv which undoubtedly had a great 
iuduence aJJ over the SeJeucid empire. 

Apart From the iniluence of language and Jaw and such benefits of 
cit>‘ culture as perhaps a systematic admimstration and even taxatitm, 
the Selcucids achieved a uniform currency, weights and measures, 
and a calendar. Only the ting could issue coins, although cities could 
also issue special coins with liis permission and In his name. We fmd 
gold, silver and copper (bronac) coins based on die Attic unit of 
weight which situ 4-30 grams in the draefittu. Because die Ptolemies, 
however, adopted a Pliocaician standard of ciK^ 3'60 grams, there 
were two mutually exclusive syalcnw in the Hellenistic world. 
Cold coins were only struck under the early Seleucids; they may have 
been intended perhaps just for trade with India which iradc later 
become difliculL Coin types are sometimes EtiUIeading, For example, 
coins tsith Alexander’s portrait were struck by various fiellcnistic 
rulers long after Alexander, and AnticKditij J began sinking coins in 
Bakira for bis father etrra ^190 bc, and lie condnurd this practice into 
Ilia own rdgn,** The usual reverse of early Sclcucid coins was a 
sealed Apollo, Zeus, or an elephant. Until the lime of Andochus 
r\’ the coins carry the simple legend 'of king n,n'. but afleiwards 
epidiets such as Ppiphaiifj^ iheas and others appear. 

Some Seleudd coins have been found with cn’crstrikes by certain 
ddes showing the independence of the city, because certain dues had 
special signs on their copper coins for local drculadon, for example, 
the fortune of the dty efSdeuda on the Tigris.*’ The Attic system of 
wdgiits and measures was spread throughout the empire although 
it did not displace the local systems, but was used side by nde with 
them. The Seteucid era system of dating from a fixed year is well 
known and needs no further daboration except to say that it too did 
not displace other methods of reckoning but was supplem cniary. We 
may now turn to Iran to gather the jragmentary evidence ofSeltudd 
rule there. 

The sources (br our reconstruction of Seleudd Iran are a few 
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rcfcreiiccs in dassieal works, usually from a i^lcr period^ coins and 
3 catTcred archaeological data;, a meagre colkction- Tlie gcograpLk^ 
extent of the eastern part of the empire under Sclcucus I may be 
outlined briefly. The cliLcs founiled by Seleucm or Andochus 1 tt^ri 
give A genemJ indication of where the early Sdcucids ruled, Aacr- 
baijan is singularly absent from any notice of the extent of Scleucid 
rule and Strabo {X 1 IL 5 ^^ 3 J tells tis tljat the Acbaemenid satrap 
Airopaies prevented the northern part of the land of Media^ called 
Media Minor, from becoming subject to the Scleucids. Strabo 
funber says that the capital was at Gazaka, identified as the preaenl 
site of Taklit 4 Sulaiman which, according to a recent archaeological 
sim.ry, may have been a ^sacred place’ as cariy as Median or even 
pre-Median times^ while later, under the Sasanians^ it seems to have 
had a dynastic and rdlgloufi sigtiificaiicex*^ That Azerbaijan was 
not under direct Sekudd ruk, thotigh at timi^ tributary, is further 
indicated by a mtmark of Polybius {X.i??) that Alexander founded a 
ring of Greek cities on the borders of Media to protect it from the 
neighbouring barbarians. 

Wc may assume Ukewisc that the Caspian coastal lands of Gilan 
and Mazandcran were not under Sekucid rule. Armenia, to the 
west of Azerbaijan and closer to the Selcucid heartland, though aka 
independent^ was probably iMrc sutgect to Sdeudd InHuencc and 
at times ako tributary. Hyreauia to the cast and south-east of the 
Caspian w as subject to Scleuois 1 (Appian, 35) but with 

the rise of the Parthians not long after bia death it was lost to the 
ScleuddSv Khurasan was also lost to the Parthiaus and to the 
Bactrian Greeks, while Bactm was a special problem. To the south 
the Sekucids held on to Khuristan, but they probably lost control in 
much of PersEls after Sekucus* death. Klrman^ ihe Makran areas and 
beyond W‘cre hardly tinder Sdcucid control. ^VTiat then did the 
Greeks rule ? 

It seems clear front the list of dries founded by the Sekucids that 
they were concerned wilh the route of communications and trade 
to their outpost in the farthest cast, Bacnia, Wc know that many 
dries were founded in Mesopotamia especially amund the Petrian 
Gulf, but in Iran, save for the exceptions mentioned below, the dries 
follow the mad from Sdcuciaon the Tigris to BaLtm. Pfiny (VLi 16) 
saya the dty of I-aodicea founded by an Antiochus wai on the 
e^tiecie limit {of Penis?}, and he notes ako an Alexajidria some* 
where in Kiiman. Several other names ui Ammianus MarccUinui 
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and Ptoleiny, because thcjr sound Greek, li^tve been dflignatcd as 
eldes founded by the Seleucids aldiaugh there is no firm evidence*** 
There probably were a number of mUiiary setdementj of the 
SeJriidtk in FersU^ for we hear of a latrap of Pcrsis as late as 
Antiochus ITI, but numismatic evidence, hcrn'cver, would lead 
us to believe that Selcurid rule was not finrt but rather existed 
side by dde with or near a local dynasty* 

T^idence of a prolonged and actual Seleucid occupation comtss 
from Nihavend, where imcnpdons of Andochus III and ardsdc 
remains have been found. Ekbatana, Behistun and other sites on 
the road from Seleuda arc also attested as Sekudd centres. Likewise 
wc have a number ofddes of Greater Media collected by Tschcri* 
ko^ver. Few of these ddes can be identiEecl with present towns, but 
the striking impresdon one gains from a list of Seleucid cides is That 
iltey were indeed strung out along the road to Bactria with the greatest 
concentratiDn of them in the farther east* One comes to the conclu- 
aicn that Isidore of Charax in his Parfhim Siaticr^ h not only following 
the post road to die east but also the line of Sekudd settlements. 
This mtans that northern and southern Persia were separated by the 
Selcudd iine of cantunmentG to the east. One may assume that the 
different local Iradidons of the Once unified empire of the Mcdet 
and Persians would develop independently under the aegis of the 
now dominant culture of HcUeniim with perhaps a nomlnut 
suzeramty of the Seieuddi as well. The future history of the Parthmns 
may be mtcxprettd in die light of tlm Greek wedge between nordi 
and south* When AntJochus VIl in iso &c tried to restore Sekudd 
rule in Iran it was to Efcbatana* the chief city of Media tiiat he w^ent 
to establisb his base, for this is where support for the Greeks could 
be found. Unfortunately he alienated the people who supported 
him and Sdeudd ruk w^as permanently ended not only in Iran but 
in Mesopatamm as welt. 

Th IJeUcnisd^ Hcritagf 

At the bme of Alexander’s conquest Aramaic was stil! the hn^ua 
fran£A and the language of bureaucracy in western Ada, but Greet 
had already made inroads or it. From w'hat w^e have said above it 
would be natural to assume that the old tradition would have oonr 
tinned in those areas of Iran not subject to direct Seleucid rule wrhile 
Greek would have become dominant in the areas of Greek colontsa-' 
lion. In support of thU we have the few Greek imeripdom Irom 
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central Iran and a lack df any other literary evidence in die pre- 
Clinsdan era. On the oEher hand we have intcrcsdni; evidence for 
the coexisienee of bath Greek and Aramaic in the farther ea^i. 
The imporunf bilingnat inscription of Aioka from Qandahar 
imphe^ that even in a part of the Maurya cinpirc where presumably 
Greeks and Iranians were siettlcd, Aramaic served as the means of 
writing for the Iranians.^* Fortunately^ all the maicrial on the use of 
Amxniuc in Iran and the devetopment of Middle Iranian languages 
and scripts has b«n assembled^ from which one may draw historical 
conciuslotu about writing in Iran in thlt period.*' 

In my opinion^ the historical process of the use of writing in Iran 
under the Sdeucids can be reconstructed somewhat in the following 
maimer. Tlie Seleticids^ as we know^ retained Persians and others, 
as did Alexander, in the government of their empire^ The process of 
creatiiig a Greek chancellery and bureaucracy for the empine must 
have taken some rime, and it would seem that a dual ‘buroaucnicy* 
existed it least in the eastern part of the empire, in Greek and in 
Aramaic^ the legacy of the Achacmcnids, In order lo communicate 
with their subjects the Sdeudek needed some form of wri ting, and 
this was naturally ^-Vramde. When Aioka wished to write an inscrip* 
tion for the inhabitants of the Qandahar area he had to write it in 
Greek and AramaiCr since the local spoken Iranian language ob* 
vioudy was not written- I suggest that thb imperial bihngtial in- 
scriprion^ as wdl as the bilingual of Mtskheta in Gccrrgiaj reflects the 
reality of thi$ duality of the bureaucracy and not just a desite to 
write in two classical languages. In Mesopotamia where presumably 
Aramaic dialects were spoken in this period we find seab, bullae and 
tablets reflecting this duality- The tw'o names, native and Greek, 
used by HeUenised Babylonians again attest the duality» Undnubt* 
cdly there w^ere Aratuak-speaking icribeSj both of Mcsopoiamjan 
and of local origin in Iran, but presumably they followed the old 
Achflcmcnid system of 'reading ofT the -Aramaic inscriptions or 
documents in the local language lo the local people. 

The problem then Is when did the system of writing of Aramaic 
with Ixamafi ban words change to a of Iranian with Aramaic 

ideograms? It must be emphasised that the mtcrpreiation of the 
document or inscription w'as the same in both ca^; it w^as read abud 
in the local dialect- One may argue for a tong and gradual develop¬ 
ment from the Aramaic of the Tsudla and Qandahar m£criptiEm< to 
the inscriptions of the early Sasanian kings where the ty^tem of 
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ideograms or hcterograms is well established. ITic Aramaic iinscripdori 
of Aioka from Pul*i Danuita or Laghntan in Afghanistaii with its 
Prakrit vocabulary of more than just a ^loan words^ would in¬ 
dicate a possibly early transition to the ideographic system of Middle 
Iranian^ but in this ease wc are dealing with the Indinu border¬ 
lands and a Prakrit tongue. The development of Khaio^hthi writing 
from the Aramaic script in norih-wcst India would raise a natural 
question why the Iranians did not Follow- suit and write their bnguage 
alphabetically. The answer may well lie in the retention and support 
of the Achaemenld Aramaic chancellery by the Selendds. I suspect 
that the normal development oF writing in Iran was retarded by the 
policy of the Greeks, or rather one should better say that the support 
of tilt old system by the Greeks kept the use of ‘bureaucratic^ 
Aramaic side by side with Greek. 

The next question is the dine when we defmjtely have the end of 
Aramaic and the writing of Iranian with ideograms^ This 13+ of 
coursci diilicuh to arms^er but one may hazard a guess that in Afghan¬ 
istan Aramaic writing vaimhcd with the spread of KhaituhthI 
together with Grcelc The coins of the later Bactrian Greeks arc in 
Greek and Kharoshtlui not AramaicF A rough guess for the disr- 
appearance of Animaic in the farther cost would be roo bo* 
ProbabSy the Iranian rcactinn, on the other hand, is later here than 
in tiic wTOt, for ihf: use of Greek letters u» write Iranian in Bactria 
may well have been staned by the Kushans ai the end of ibe first 
or beginning of the second century^ ad. On the otlicr hand, the 
Iranian reaction w'ould be earlier in die Parthian homeland than in 
Bactria rince the ostraca from Ntsa near Ashkabad in Tiirkmenistan 
arc surely in Parthian, mainly dating from the first century no whoi 
Hellenism already is being weakened by a strong Iranian cultural 
movement*” There b nocridcnce that theSeleucids attacked native 
tradition in favour of Hdlcmsm, bui rather tlic contrary, and the 
decline of Aramsic and the rise of local systems of writing may 
parallel the decline of the Selcucids luid the lack of a centralised 
imperial bureaucracji' vsherc the old Achaemenid tradition cotild be 
prirserv'cd. The local rulei^ wcni tlieir various w^ays En the matter of 
bureaucracy and writing, some of them probably more conservutive 
than others* 

Something more should be said about the Seleudd bureaucracy, 
atid cspcciaUy in some detail about the seals and bullae used by 
ofliciah. Seleudd ideals and fical impressions have been found in the 
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cxc^^vations ofScIcuda on the Tigrii, in Unit, ^uid elsewhere, and 
v^oui stiuljcs of them have hten RosfcovtzjcJT described 

the two systems of itealmg documimti m Sdeueid Babylonia corre¬ 
sponding TO the two bureaucracies there. One was the old Babylonian 
method of day fabict and ^envelope' with the seals of individuals, 
w'zmcsses or ddiers^ impressed on iL The other was the Creek system 
oJ'scaiiiTg a rolled or folded parchment or papyrus willi cUy on wliich 
seals vvere impressed. There was, howev^cr, a third system already 
used under t!ic Admemcnids ^rhkh combined cuneiform day writing 
with pardunetu Aramak writing. Tlie Cuneiform day tablet was 
apparendy attached by string to a copy of the sjtme documatt on 
parchment or papyrus tn Aramaic. This, we remember, may have 
been the form of tiic records in Pcrscpolis, in Elamite and Aramaic. 
Utidcr the later Sclcucid^ a modihed form of this hist it'^tcm of 
WTidng fmuliy dominated the other two systems, although the 
cuneiform system dedined togclbcr with the cufitiform smdng 
itself. The document, ^vriltcn probably on parchment ratlicr than 
on Plolemaie pap}TUH» tvas bound with a string and a lump of mud 
was pressed into the string around the documcnl giving a napkin 
holder effect. The seals of witnesses, the owner, or others- were 
impressed on the day and the document was deposited m the 
archives. By the time of the Sasamans this metliod of sealing docu- 
meni2 is further modintd so thtit instead of a napkin ring amumi die 
document, the ends of the suitig pass through ^ flat lump of day 
which then hangs from die document as did many seals in \S'estcrn 
Europe until recent times. Incidentnliyi the anchor seems to have been 
the sign of the Sdeudd dynasty as revealed on many impressions. 

Further discussian of the fascinating and informative subject of 
scab would lead w into muchdecaiJ, but a few more worcb about them 
would indicate their value a$ sources for economic and ait history. 
The Gre-eks used a mon^s proflle, ao animal or pictorial design on 
their private scab, and as far as w-e know^ never excStisivdy wridng, 
as didt of collide* later tlic Muslims.*" Tlic Sdeudda followed this 
tradition hut they added a new^ feature that only their official scab 
had exclusively writing or monLOgrams.** Later, probably following 
Oricnlal practice, one finds pious ejaculations on Greek seals widi 
figures from Scleucdd times, but there was a rather clear dUvision 
betw'een private and offtcial seob, although some offida! seats too 
were unlnscribcd, being differcndascd from private scab by style, 
size or figure represented. This traditiou courimied into Sosanian 
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rimes whim the buUac icals writ writing alone represented are 
of&dal seals* frequently of great value for the topography and the 
history' of the period. These seals \^ill be met with later, hut their 
study indtcatea ihe continuLty of much bureaucrat tc practice from 
AcKaciucmd times through the Sasamans, 

We may assume that tlic influence of Greek \^\v also increased the 
need for an expanded bureaucracy* while the almoat constant war¬ 
fare of the Selcucid rulccj ever broughi about new taxes and levies. 
For example, taxes on the import and sale of staves may be an 
innovadoaof Amiochiis I, who seems to have been the real organiser 
of the Sclcucid administrative systerru^^ A tali tax and various other 
taxes served to fill the coffers of the govemoicnt^ local as well as 
central* and presumably such taxes applied to Iran as well as to 
Mesopotamia and the rest of the emjnre. 

Polybius wrote: 

"1 ajk you, do you think that fifty yem {dc} ago eidier the Persians and 
the PcTsum fukr or the htaccdnriiaju and thetr king, if some god had 
foretold the future to tliem, would ever have believed that at the tline 
when wc live (ciffiT t6o Bz), the very name of llie Persians would have 
perished utterly—those who were masicR of almost the whole \mid — 
and that the Macedonians, whose name was formerly ahnoat tiiiknown.* 
w^)uld now tie lords ofal|/“* 

So it must have seemed to the classical ivorld* but to the OriOTt 
memories were longer. I t u a^ not only in Perris* the houteland of the 
Achacmetiid^ that ancLetn iradilions were preserved* but also in the 
variouti satraptcs tvhere in the lime of the king of kings the local 
courts had aped the imperial splendour of Susa or Persepolis. 

After the Macedoniflii conquest no doubi many of the local rulers 
continued much as the)* had existed befort Alexaruier. Perhaps the 
best knowTi example of the oandmung Perrian traditions was in the 
couTL of die small dynasty of Commagenc. At the rite ofNimrud 
Dagh, iihorily before the time of Christ, the kings Mithradates 
Caliinicu^ and Antiochus, bis sou, prodaimed their dweent from the 
great Darius in a series of colossal ancestor siutucs and inscri prions. ** 
At the same time the s>TiCTciism of the religious beliefs is revealed in 
the rdiefi &ho^vmg various Oriental deidies identified with Greek 
counterp^m. For example, on one famous rebef Zeus is tdeniified 
\VTih a Semitic Btl and an Iranian ^Religion of the Maxday a^ntans *p 
perbap a euphemism for Ahura Mazda. Wc know that Iranian 
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Influences were scrong also in PoiWus and Cappadocia; then bow 
much more they must Imve been in. the homdacid. These were local, 
provincial courts away Efoiit the centres orPieUenism, yet they must 
have been influendal enough to pmerve ancient tradiiioni which 
would revive after Greek rule had endett 
The life of the majority of people in the Sdcudd empire, especially 
the peajtanti, was lit ae affected by the passage of armies or the life 
oF the HdJeniittic cities. It is probable that tiie Greeks learned more 
about agriculture, new fruits and crops, from the Orient than 
vice versa. We know that the Greeks called the peach bj' the name 
‘Persian apple’, while the 'Medic apple’ was used for the dtroa f and 
Medic grass was alfalfa. These and other borrowlogs were probably 
made during the Hellenistic age when contacts were dose. We know 
much more about the Ptolemies than the Seteucids, but presumably 
the latter like the former were great patrons of Icarmng, of inventions 
and material progress. At this dme one sudt invention, the water 
wheel, may have spread from the western Iranian plateau,** Surely 
the Seleucids, as the Ptolemies, did much to promote irrigation and 
agriculture in dicir domains. The widespread use of cotton in the 
Mcdiierriuiean area is probably the result of the afterrnath of 
Alexander’s conquests, while red Chinese silk also came into tlie 
Near East on a large scale at tills rim*.*’ Procopius [Persian Ik'arr, 
l.^o) tells us that the sillc svas called Medikon by the Greets of old, 
which at present, that is the time of Procopius, was called Settc, 
Undoubicdly the spread of Hellenism both eastward and westward 
opened new markets for internarional trade, exemplified by the 
great expansLon of the eoitticrics, dye and perfume trade, and the 
diversification of wiDe”niakmg. In all of this activity the Iranians 
must have participated.** 

.At thr same rime that the narive Iranisui ‘cultural’ traditions ivcre 
maintained, no doubt the influcace of the Grrek dries and settle- 
ments was not completely lacking in the countryside, tn an age when 
Sloidam and other philosophies w-ere popular, and ideas of utopias 
or the ideal state were in the air, we cannot dismiss the possibility 
that certain of the Scleucid rulers thought of riicmsclves as great 
civilLscrs or law bringers to the whole world. Perhaps the great 
literary activities of such scholars as £ uchd, Manctho, Eratosthenes 
in .Alexandria, or Berossos, Megasihencs, and Diogenes the Stoic 
philosopher and Selcucus the geographer, both called Babylonian, 
in Sclcucta on the Tigris, had but faint echoes outside the Greek 
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jntcJligeatsia, but one suspects that thdr influence was more than 
we Lnow« Merely the extemoi fonns of iife such as ihe gymnasa, the 
city govenunent, the Greefc of life, must have impressed all 
who came in contact wiUi them. 

One matter of interest is the question of slavery in the Near East 
which was quite different from slavery in the Roman empire or in 
the prc-Cit^il War United. States. Soviet authors have written a great 
deal about slavery in the andeiit Orient, but attempts to find slave 
revolts and mass movements of slaves on the whole have not been 
sticcessfuh The reason is not difficult to find. The free tenant fanner 
or share cropper has been the basis of Near Eastern agriculture 
throughout its history, while the free artisan or skilled worker has 
dominated the ernfU and industry,** Tlte great latlTundia of Roman 
Italy were not a feature of Near Eastern lands. Wlien we survey the 
ancient history of the Near East. Iran included, we find that the 
economic basis of life remained surprisingly constant, and slavery 
was taken tor granted. Unlike the slaves in the southern United 
States, however, the majorit\' of the slaves in the Near East were of 
the same race and speech as their masteni. Slavejy' was primarily 
the result of pm'crty and the transition ftom a slave to a free status 
and vice versa sras not dififlcult, A man could sell lumself or members 
of lus family into slavery to raise money or for indebtedness. Of 
course, there were many forms of slavery with a complex of obllga- 
tions, rights and the Like, and the cuneifoitn documents of Mesopo¬ 
tamia are full of legal provisinns for slaves, including guarantees 
against escape or contingencies in cxise of death. A slave could be 
adopted, mamimittcd, or could buy hU freedom, for davery ivas 
purely a monetary affair; the slaves were chattel and could be used 
as moitey, barter or os security in the case of loans. .Mthough the 
majority of the slaves were domestics, the line between a household 
stave, and one bought in the market, or for that matter betsveea the 
slave and the freeman, w-as not sharply drawn, By .Aelmemcnid times 
we find slava who oum real estate, who possess their own slav^, 
have thdir own seals, or who arc legal personages paying a head tax 
to their masters in Ucu of service, or paying a percentage of profit 
made in a business. The price of slaves rose through Adiacmcnid 
and Selcttcid times to such an extent that free hired Labour was much 
cheaper. Slave labour on estates could not compete with tenant 
Arming, and likewise free; skilied labour was much more ecoitomica! 
than slave, skilled labour. So by Seteudd times the proportion of the 
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da VC papula lion to the free population oi the empire was insigoiScant 
save for temple slaves and state slaves. 

In the Seleudd empire it would seem that temple slavery and state 
slavery became more important than the third type, domestic 
slavery. There alwa>TS bad been dedieadon of children or domestic 
idaves to slave service in a temple and consequently Alexander the 
Great found many large and lm]»rtajit temple estates with many 
slaves whO' worked on the Helds or wlio served the priests in one 
capacity or anoiher. Again, the condidoiis of temple slavery varied 
considerably and legal problems abounded. Dedication to a god 
sometimea served as a safeguard for treatment of a domestic slave in 
tltaf after a certain length of service For a private master the slave 
would go to the temple, w^hich in any case considered the slave as 
temple projicny even whcti firstleased toa private master.*® VV'eknow 
from clasrical sources that prisoners of war were frequ ently dedicated 
to the service of a temple, but in general war capdvra became state 
slaves or the property' of the king. 

Slaves for the king could be purchased on Lite market, but state 
projects such as road building were usually earned out by (eraee 
labour, as weU as by prisoners of war. Private slaves, of course, as 
well as the free population, were subject to terott labour, and in 
Seleucid times in cases of the sale of private slava we frequently 
find stipulated in the contract that the slave had already performed 
the state eorvv demanded of him.*‘ One important industiy in which 
slave labour was extensively used was mining, where conditions of 
work were hard and dangerous. Here many prisoners of war wctc 
used. 

Although the proliferation of temples in tltc Seleucid empire irs- 
creased temple slavery, it would appear that private slavery declined 
otherwise. The new philpsofdiies and religions were more humane 
anH manumissions on the part of owner? became more frequent. 
Furthermore, in regard to Iran, it seems that slavery was never as 
widespread or as important as elsewhere in the Near East. Of course, 
slavery continued to exist in Iran, but we rarely find masses of slaves 
as on the Roinan estates. 

To turn to the domain of fine arts, in Seleucid art and architecture 
we can truce native traditions, pure Greek forms and the hybrid of 
both. This h not the place to detail the characteristics of and 
differences betw-ecn Greek art and Oriental art, the former perhaps 
more concerned with natural reprcscntaiiDn, the latter with Uiusion 
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and symbok.^^ A roeon^tmction nf die courai of art hktor>' in Iron 
may supplcnicnE our piciure of poUdca] and social develop mutt in 
thk period. Since Greet armi^ u ere Jcncrtva at Aclincmcnid S«sa and 
Persepolifi, iniluenccs surely existed before Alexander. Achacmemd 
ajt^ ai we mentionedi was a myaJ art^ the style of the court, which bt 
many ways su mined up ihc %'ariDUj ancienl unditianB of the Near 
East, just as the Acbaemcnid empke encompassed so many different 
subject peoples, Greek art, on the other hand, had no kaperiil bact- 
grpimd but could be termed 'popular^, concerned with the mythology 
of the people and with cult practices. At the ssune time in the Achae- 
menid empire the Semide peoples and the Egyptians had (iourishing 
local arts which also were concerned witli myth and rilesj where- 
jti a 'cult art' seems to have been lacking among die Iranians. With 
Greek rtpbeing Persian nJcj wc find in Egypt a native Egyptian 
art and culture flourisliitig in ihe temples and in the countrydde 
while in Alexandria Greek culture wan dominant. The tame was 
true in Mesopotamia where^ for example, Uruki a centre of old 
Babyloniaxi astrology' and religions, flourished side by side with 
Greek SdcTicia, In Iran, however, the situation wm somewhat 
difTcrent for the Persians with their imperial art had been the 
masters and now- the Greeks became the nilers and had to create a 
nctv, imperial style. Hellenistic an is difTcrent from clatsical Greek 
an with its strict conventions. It has been suggested by some scholars 
that classical Greek art was more concerned widj naturalism, with 
tcUing a story^ or evTQ with rdipous symbolism, while Hdlcnistle 
an is more concerned tviih creating an illusion, It may be true that 
art takes a course parallel with the development of rdlgion and 
politics, and that much of w!iat in Hellenistic art is difienmt from 
clasrical Greet an is not juit the reeult of external Oriental infiutocCf 
but of internal changes to Greet society. Consequently, at the begin¬ 
ning of Selcudd rule we may have had a new Greek art side by' side 
with old Oriental arts in varknis pans of die old Achacmenid erapirep 
Because Iran possessed the imperial traditions, the procss of 
fusion of old Oriental^ primaiily Iraniait, clcmcnta and new' Greek 
elements into aiill anoU^ef hybrid style of art probably look place 
sooner in Irati than in Syria or Meaopatamia. But other elements 
were added lo this fusion in die first century ac, both in Iran in 
the eastern MediterTanean. In Iran it w'as the introduedon of new 
eulturai tr^ditiom Irom Central Asia, principally^ Parthian^ which 
created 3 new court art in the service of new tranhm kings*** In 
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the West it waa, of couise;i the Romans who brotight about the 
dcvelapnient of a Graeco-Roman art. Both marked the end of 
the Uellemstic age. 

As in art, so in rtUgioii one may disritigmah between old Oriental 
beliefs, new Greek cults and the syncretisik: mixture. But just as in 
art, the syncretism in religion was ended in the eastern Mcdiier- 
rancan by Rome and by Christianity and in Iran by a revival of 
Zoroastrianism under the Parthians and Sasaniam. We have already 
mentioned Seleucid encouragement of ancient Babylonian rcHgtous 
rites and beliefs (p. 143) . Presumably the same applied elsewhere in 
the empire, including Iran, except again for the fact that the PersiarK 
had been the previous ndera and now neiv masters were on the 
scene. In many cases this changed status favoured a CH5-opcration 
between the two and led perhaps to more of a syntliesis than else^ 
where in the former Acliacmcnid empire. The parallel with the later 
Arab conquest of Iran is insimctive, for in both cases the Persians 
were more apt to join the conqueron to share in the rule than other 
peoples W'ho held more tenaciously 10 their cusioms. This character- 
i^rir adaptability of the Persians has been noted b)' many andcnt and 
modern writers. 

Because of this, and other factors, one may assume that Zoro¬ 
astrianism, whatever its inBuence or status may have been at the 
^nH of the Achaemenid empire, declined under early Scleudd rule. 
Later Parei tradition calls this a black period in the history of the 
good religion and it probably was so. It would seem that Zoroaitri- 
■'mUm in some form continued in Fare province and elsewhere, but 
soon the Graeco-Iranian syncretism overshadowed everything as a 
kind of The Parthians, however, probably put religious 

mattcre into a harmony with the changed times leading up to the 
Sasanian state church of later dmes. 

In discussing the syncretism of the Hellenistic age, again we are 
not concerned with inner Greek developments, but the focus of 
interest will remain on Iran. As has been mendoned in our dls- 
ensdon of religion under the Achaemenids, wc can hardly speak of 
a particular ‘Iranian* religion as we speak of the andcnt Egyptian 
religion or even classical Greek religion. For the Achaemenids had 
been too much under the general influence of the indigenous 
non-Aryan people of western Iran and Mesopotamian culture to 
escape thdr religious induences as W'dl. For example, the cult of the 
ancient Mesopotamian goddess Nanai had probably already coalesced 
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with the Inmbit Anahi ta in later Achaememd rirncs to spread fitr 
and The Amhita-Nanai reiadondhip is not clear, and the 

problem is not helped by the stmuliancous use of both names, 
probably considered as tivo godde$ses. The spread of the Anahita* 
Njtnai cMjlt was far and wide, for hear of a Sogdian called *tbe 
slave of Nanai* in Chinese Turkestan in the early fourth century 
AH, as well as of an estate of the temple of Nanai in Nisa* Parthia 
from the second century The importance of ihe ciiJt of Anahita 
in Amctiia and westero Iran is well known, while that of Nanc, as 
she is called in Armenian, is more obscure. It would seem chat in 
Armenia, probably in the late Sdcucid period, Nane and Anahita 
both were identified with Artcmb, but AgathangetoSi in conddciing 
the beginning of the fourth century ao, slill distinguishes between 
temples of Anahita and of Nane.*^ 

Another cult which was widespread in die Seleucid domain was 
that of HeraeJo, as evidenced by the number of statues of him 
found [figs, 69^ 70, 71). tn Armtuia he was identified w'ith V'ahagn, 
the nationa! hero, prototype of the Iranian Verethragna, later 
Bahram* In Bactria he seems to iiavc been identified w^th &iva, at 
least by certain wonhippeis there. There was also a connection 
between Heracles the herengod and the cult of the divinised Alot- 
andcr, and, of course, Heracles was the patron of gymnas tics. Tlic 
Ptolctmcs of Egypt, in their religious propaganda, traced their origin 
to Hcmclci as the Seleucids did to Apollo. It would seem that 
Heracles was especially popular among the masses as a kind of 
power symbol, but as wars increased, prices rose and poverty in* 
creased, gods of healing and lalvation came to the fcre.^* 

Among the Greeb of the Hellenisdc age one mighl trace the grow - 
ing popularity of saviour religiom 10 the decline of that expression 
of Greek genius—the city. Tor m dasaical Greece the pdis more 
than a political entity; tdigion was a civic affair and cTtitc from the 
city meant moral and religtoirs as vi^dl as a political exile. Renee to 
be exiled from onc^s city w'as a great tragedy. In Hellenistic times, 
even though most of the rulers sought la m aintain and roster the 
old Grttk instiiuticm of the city, none the less the individtiai became 
more and more detached from his group, wiiiclt compri$ed the 
dtizrus of a paOsy imd Ms allegiance in matters religious turned to 
"indivsduaUstic* cults. 

The cult of the ruler uMumed a more rcli^us significance at the 
end of the Hdlenistic period when epithets such as sStir and rpiphanis 
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appear frequently in the titles of rulers- Since the city gods had lost 
their impoTtanccj the kings took tltclr place. The divinhation of the 
rulers was now not just an honour, or a Juridical aspect of the Hghis 
of the Icing over citizens of a polis^ but an assumption of the position 
of die god in a city, though now in an empire. Dlviuked rulers were 
placed in the pantheon with other gods, but in a sense they were 
the immediate forerunners of the saviours itnid messiahs of new cults. 

In Iran a similar development of religion, must have transpired 
among the Greeks settled there. Likewise the grooving belief in 
^ ‘fortune’, as well « increased belief in demons, must have 
obtained, and a coircsponding development among the native peoples 
can be assumed. The early pan of HeUenism is characterised by a 
separation of Oriental and Creek cultures, wiiile later HeUenistn is 
synerctistic. Just as the religion was syncretic, so also was literature 
with such productions as the fantastic Alotander mmances, the book 
of Enoch, and the like. An allegorical and even mystical interpreta¬ 
tion of old texts comes into vogue and Berossos interprets old myths 
in allegorical form. Furthermore, the old gods now become human¬ 
ised, Oracles, books of magic and zodiacs abound, while theosophy 
takes the place of philosophy. The earlier philosophers had been 
interested in science and cosmology', but by the first century BC, 
they turn to the fate of the soul and man’s relation to the gods. Tlte 
interest in magic and numbers Is well illustrated by neo-Fytha- 
goreanism, u licre numerology becomes a means of controlling the 
fate which controls man’s fortunes. Perhaps one may generalise on a 
Large scale and say that the later Hellenistic period is one of pessi¬ 
mism, a world where the bankruptcy of both the rationalism the 
Greeks and tlic ancient institutionaiised authoritarian religions of 
the Orient is manifest. And the ivay out of the dilemma Jbr both is 
u saviour who is above reason and who abolishes the law. Saviour 
cults abounded, and amo ng thcmonlyChrisdauity finally triumphed. 

All of these developments were surely not limited to the Greeks, 
but applied to the native peoples as well. Similar trends in religion 
can be found in cuneiform tablets from Babylonia, but unfortunately 
elsewhere in the Scicucid realm literary evidence is lacking. In Iran, 
that part of the Avesta called the Vendidad, reflects this age, although 
the tmtt itself cannot be dated cxcqrt appraximately by the system of 
measurements in it related to Graeco-Roman measurements.** The 
history of the development of the text of the Avesta cannot be traced 
tsith certainty hut wc cmy presume that to the Selcucid and early 
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FanliiaH period no fixed canon oT the text existed, rather that vatiotu 
Yasbts were being brougbt together by various coinmunities in the 
syniTcdstic spuit of the age. The background far the spread of 
Mithraism in the Roman empire may be sought in this period. For 
the western Mithras, of course, was an tranUn god by origiit although 
not one Mithras temple lias been Ibund on Inmian soil, nor is one 
ever likely to be found, 

It is probable, as a recent study has indicated, ihiil the wcrtcni 
Mithras had its roots tn a datm cult of the god as practised in Meso¬ 
potamia and Anatolia, and not in the cult of ilie Zoroastrianised 
Mithra in Iran,*^ The western Mithras is a saviour god in an era of 
saviour gods. There may have been echoes of this svcstcm Mithias 
saviour cull in Iran, but we have found no traces of it and it cannot 
have played any significant rok in Iranian religious history. On the 
other liand, neither can we assume that from the time of Zoiroaster 
we have a Zomastriim religion which evolves in a straight line, 
without ch2inges, into the state faith of Sasanian times, HeUenistic 
synxTCtiim, as well as other Iranian cults and Mesopotamian reli¬ 
gions, must have influenced the development of the religion which 
we call Zoroastrianistu. Forcunately, Mithra and tlic history of 
Zoroastrian doctrines have 1>een discussed in some detail by Zaehner 
and need not detain us here.** In conclusion one may ruggest that 
the religious situation in Hellenistic times in Iran ran panilld to the 
social and political situation which is only to be expected. 

The ExienJed CaUaral Area 

Tam has said that we should revise our concept of the term 
Diadoclu, usually taken to rcfciring to the four inaiu Hellenistic 
kingdoms of the Seleucids, Ptolemici, Attalids and Aatigonids, to 
Include a fifUt, the Euthydemids of Bactiia.** He might have added 
a sixth, the Spurtoclds of South Russia, or more precisely (be kingdom 
of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, The Greeks in the Crimea and South 
Russia can be compared to the Biictrian Greeks in many ways, but 
primarily by their simibr relationship to the Iranians, principally 
nomads, among whom their city states were erected. For the early 
iMiddk Ages in Europe, the South Russian background of the Goths, 
Vandals and other Germanic tribes is certainly important, and tlie 
Iranian influence on them was very strong. 

The Creeks had established trading colonics in the Black Sea 
area from early times and their power and iufluence steadily grew, 
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About 437 Be a certain Spartok csmhtiahed a dynasty of tyrants in 
Panikapaeum, capitai of the Bosphoran state. Hie Spartodds were 
probably of Thracian origin, for the local population was composed; 
of Thracians as weC ai other peoples,** The dynasty lasted down to 
the time of Mithradates Eupator of Ponms, who lied to the IJos- 
phoran kingdom after his last defeat by Rome, Thr Bosphoran 
kingdom continued to exist, however, to the fourth century ad when 
it succumbed to barbarian pressure. There were, howc\'cr, otlicr 
Greek cities and states on the iiorthcrti sltorcs of die Black Sea and 
their history is a fascinating episode in the Hdlcnlauc'Roman 
pericxl, while their influence on the Scythians, Sarmatians and tlicn 
the Germans should not be under«cstimated. The story of die migra¬ 
tions of the Visigotiu and Ostrogoths to Italy, Spain and North 
Africa, bringing with them Alans and other Iranian tribes with th^r 
art and culture, however, canuoi be discussed. We arc concerned 
only with the Iranians in South Eusria, and even thdr long history 
cannot be detailed. 

The vast Eurasian steppes fiom the Carpathian mountains TO the 
Altai undoubtedly contained many tribes and different ethnic 
groups. If the L'raJ area is considered the homeland of tlic Indo- 
Europeans, one must consider Finno-Ugrian peoples to the west and 
Turko-Mongolions to the east all in an unrecorded past. From 
4'Ta«ir,*tt and Chinese sources come many names and it is very 
difBcuh to link any of them with the archaeological remains which 
have been brought to light in recent years by the many Soviet 
excavations. On the ocher hand, there is a culturaJ unity to the 
steppes which have been hkened to an enormous sea over t^'hicb 
people may travel long distances. The discipline required for a no¬ 
madic cristcnce and the rather complex pattern of such a life have 
made the nomads most formidable and feared enemies of all settled 
folk, while the migraiiDns of tribes were probahly better organised 
than the movements of (he regular armin of the settled peoples in 
andeni times. The movement of tribes on the steppes has been usually 
from east to west, especially because the western steppe lands of 
South Russia were and are more Ihrtile dian those of Siberia and 
Central Asia. 

To the settled people on the peripheries the steppes must have 
seemed as terrifying as the ocean appeared to marincfs beibre 
Columbus, Information about the far rcacha of the nomads was 
little and confused to the Greek, Chinese and Near Eastern peoples. 
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AH of these settled cultures itilluciiccfl thr inhabitants of the steppes, 
but ihc culUire of the various peoples of Central Asia^ Siberia and 
South Russia rtmamed surprisingly unirDmi. The most character¬ 
istic feature of the art of ilir peoples of the steppes is the ^animal 
style* which, iis ohjecia from (Jm graves of nomads in the Ordos region 
of >Jorih China, shows stroitg Ciiincwj influence, just as ilie objects 
from Scythian kutgms in South RuEsia reveal many Greek patterns, 
Atso^ ju5t aa the G^dhaxan art of north-west India may be di^dded 
into an earlier stone era and a later stucco period^ so the steppe art 
of South Rlusjh may be di^dded into an earlier nionoclirome 
"Scythian' and a later polydiromc Santistiiin style. The overall 
unity of style through space and time* however, rtroaim; it is an 
art, or rather ilit art of tlic steppes. Let ns briefly consider the history 
of the western steppes before turning to the eastern- 

We cannot reconstruct die early history of d\e North Caucasus, 
the Kuban area, and South Ruiisin except m broad statemcnis of 
probability^ although the continuing cxtcnsdvo archaeological work 
may make aome surmises more likely than others. WTien the Iranian 
Scythians came from the east into South Russia in the eighth- 
seventh century bo they found the Ciminciians and other peoples 
in the area. Classical sources speak of the Sindi and Maeodc people 
living m tiic Kuban and Taman peninmia^ Whether they were 
related to the Thracians or wen: Cauctoian bngnage speakers we 
do not know^ Other dian the Ungnisde^ their ethnic or racial 
ideniificahon is ditticulL for the Scythians themselves were etlinkally 
mixed “ In later tdmcit w e know^ of an estraordinary confusion of 
Langupgci, tribes and peoples such as the Avar^ and pseudo-Avars, 
various Huns, and the Mongols of the Golden Horde in which state a 
Turkic dialect ws* used as the ofBdal laitguage. In earlier periods 
we may assume the same conftmom If there %v-as a settled Sindo- 
\laeoric state in the sixth century oc, the peoples of it must have been 
greatly influenced by the nomads who brought new weapons and a 
neiv culture on the scene.®* 

Aa mendened befcfe, the nomads of the Eurasian steppes were 
colled Scythians or SakaSn It would seem that they were the first 
full horse-riding nomads whom we know in the steppes. They were 
mounted aiich>m with short sw'ords, and Herodotus, in his fourth 
book, tdls much about them^ In the seventh century ao they ore 
already in South Russia between the Don and Dnieper riverx. W'e 
cannot discuss the hueresiing informaijon about the religion of the 
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Scythians, their daborate huriois wth many slain horses interred 
with the warrior in his htrgm^ and other cusioms told hy Hen>dotu3* 
Suffice it to say that archaeology has confiirocd many orhis stories. 
The art of the Scythians has also received miidi attention, and here 
again the Iraidan featnre of the predommance of descoration is 
apparent Both Ionian and Achacmenid Persian arc inllucnced the 
Scythians, but since Bosphoran Greek artkts made many of the 
objcCLs found in graves m South Russia For Scythians, the Gredc 
influence on the anima! siytc is the strongest The victy^ shsc of the 
Scythian gold objects in the Hermitage Muficum in Leningrad h 
striking, a reminder that was also a love of the inhabitants of 
Russia long before the expansion of the Slavs. In the fourth century 
BC there was apparently a movemtnt of the Scythians westwards 
and northwards up the Dnieper and also into the Crimea. Tlicy 
were blocked by the Xhradans, Celts ami finally by the ndgrating 
Germans. From the east came a new Iranian people, the Sarmatians. 

The Sarmadans are first heard of in Polybius {cma f6o bc) as 
Occupying ilie area between the Don and the Dnieper- Great con¬ 
fusion regarding the Sannadaiis has been caused by the name 
Sauromatian% mentioned by Herodotus (IV*2t, ity) as an auioch- 
thonouB non-Scythian people who spoke the Scythian language. 
Although the two peoples arc not Identical it would seem that the 
SauTomadorts were a tnixed local and Sq^^thian tribe who gave their 
name to the later Sarmatiam,'^^ The identity of the names Sanrptnat 
and Sarmat U likely^ although the Ossetic etymology *dark arm^ 
propckscd by Abaev is quite questiotxablcA* In any case^ the general 
term ^Sarmadan* covers the ^Tirious particular tribes or confedera¬ 
tions of tribes called Alans, Roxolanij and othere who seemingly 
came to South Russia from Central Asia at different dmes. The 
>mtten evidence For Sannadan fuMOjy^ in classical autltors is ao 
fragmentary and at times cquii'ocal that we can be sure of very Utde. 

One tradition of steppe or nomadic organisation of rule which 
may be mendoitcd is the *royal^ tribe or dan, leader of die odiers. 
This feature of a ruiing group among che steppe tribes may be 
fouru! ill the ‘Royal Scythiaiis*, in the po2jdon of the Kushans in the 
tribal coidederation which Invaded and ruled the Graeco-Bactrian 
kingdom, and among the Turks and the MongoR It tvras probabiy 
also true of the Sarmariaits, but we cannot ^y which tribe provided 
the 'royal' Sarmadan leadership. We should pcKtulaie several waves 

Sarmatian migration from Central to South Russia, and 
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moat schalara h^vt sought to connect events in the west with the 
movement ot people on the Chincfic finontiers mcntioiuod in Chines 
sources. Before tujnmg to the Fax Enst, howcvcri Sarmatian cnlture 
and fiistory in the west inay be briefly sunmiaiTisecL 

It may be tnie that the btat Sarmadan mvaders of Europe were the 
liuyges who lived farthest to the west abouE the Bug and Dmesler 
rivers, but the geographical position of nomadic tribes can sometinics 
be misleading, Tlte lazyges later moved into Hungary, The Roxo- 
lani, whose name has been explained as ‘Ught or shining AJana*, may 
have been later A Sarmatian centmlifed state w-as prob¬ 

ably created about laj bc which lasted some sbetynDdd years, as 
Rsrmatta has cnnrindngly described, and after the time of Mith- 
radaEfs the stale probably fell to pieces.*^ Vaiiotis Saimatian tribes, 
speaking different Iranian dialects, came from the area east of the 
Don^ and by the time of Ptolemy ihe whole of South Russia is called 
Samiatia, European Sarniatta to the w^e^t of the Don and Asiatic 
Sammtia to the 

The w^ars of the Roman empcrois Vespasian^ Domitlan, Trajan 
and Marcus Aurelius, although they led to the anne^tion of Dacia, 
were primarily defensve actions against the Sarmauans and the 
Gotlis- Long before tliis, Pompey had Fought agaljut Alans in the 
Mithradatic wars vi'hile Josephus mentions them trying to invade 
Transcaucasia in ad 35. The Alans pcrobably became the leading 
Sarmadan bribe and tlury are mcntioiied many times ns invi^dtrs of 
Armenia and neighbouring regions in the second and third centuries 
AD* The later history of the Alano-Gothic migration to Italy, Spain, 
and eiiTn to North Africa with the Vandals, is w^dl knn^vn. L™ in- 
formatian exists about the relation of the Sarmadans with tlie Greek 
cidcs nf the Black Sea such as Oibia, Chersoncs and die cidcs of the 
Bosphoran tmgdom. That these relations were dose and important 
b attested by many items ind udlng the olHce of *chitf tramlator of the 
Ahms^ for the Greeks, found id an inscription from Taman and 
dated ad 208.** The rdarions of die Greek city states with Rome, 
the Scythians in the Crimea, the Sarmatians and the Goths is not 
our concern^ but this was an important avenue of the exchange of 
ideal as wcU as wares, and the trmiians had a great influence on 
Europe, much of it through South Russia. 

The Sarmatiani, w'c are told, were armed in a difierent manner 
from the Scythians. The latter were light horsemen, primarily 
mounted archen, while the Sarmatians were knights in armour ^viih 
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the long swtyrdf nith<ir tha^i the how 3s thtir principal wcapoxL It U 
possible that the Sarntaiiam inveottd the stirrup* for its history 
cannot be traced before tiiettii** TIslC Sanoatian burials were for 
simpler liian the huge Sc)'thian kurgms^ and the Sarmatiias seem 
to have become more HeUmisccl than had been the Scythians* We 
find an interesting feature of Sartnatiati society m the use of mono- 
grains or signSi later called by the Turko-MongoU. From the 

first to the founh century M> we find a proliferation of these signs on 
all sorts of objects, of silver^ stone or other.^ It would seem that these 
monograms were both persona! (family) and tribal (or dan) 
marks, as were the well kno^vm Turko-Mongol Each king or 

ruler in South Kussia had I its own litonogrant^ a feature found al$o 
among tiie {Ciribam. One might conjecture* from ihe dates of their 
use and the area w^here ihe>’ have bcai found in namhciSj that the 
widespread use of monograms was brought into South Russia by the 
Alans and kindred tribes while related peoples brought them to 
Afglmtnstan and India-** This in no way means that the Saimatians 
invented the monograms rince a study of ancient monograms iu 
general ivould have to account for Greek and ancient Near Eastern 
examples. 

Because of archacolt^cal finds and the lack of written materials^ 
the art of the Sarraatiaiw perhaps more than anything else haa 
reocived attention from scholarB* Aa has been menrioiicdj Sarmatfon 
art differs from Scythian primarily in the tue of polycluomc icch- 
niques. Here again* polychromy b no invention of the Sarmatians* 
but a revival of styles and tedmiquca which had ncvi!r really died 
out in eastern Iran and Central Ada. TItc widespread animal ^tyle 
ciianged and ornament now reigns supreme, whereas in tile Scythian 
animal style^ more accurately one should say 'earlier animni styled 
there is flontc naturalism present.** Sarmatian art abounds in jewel- 
encrugted silver more than gold objects, with icchiuquca the 
influences of which can be found irt Germamc and western European 
art of the early Middle Ages**^ Relations with the art of nhina, 
Siberiit and north-west India about the time of Ghrisi cannot be 
disenssed here. Before turning lo the Altai and the Graeco-Baettian 
state 3 L word must be said about the Alan-^Ossde rdaiionahlpH 

It was long ago proposed that the contemporaiy Irantan-speaktiig 
O^etes of the north Caucasus were descendants of the Alans. 
Generally speaking the O^tes* who today tpeak two dialects, 
Digor and Iron, with a third diatcci spoken in the recent past, 
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should be descended fironi tranhuu who lived in the rfortli Caucasus 
area, Sinee the surrounding settled people have always designated ail 
of the people of the steppes by a generic name at various periods of 
history', first Scythian-Saka, then Sarmatian-AIan, then Huns, Turks 
and Mongols, one cannot say definitely that ancient Ossetic was the 
language of the Alans, but if one uses Alan in the widest sense then 
most probably modcra Ossetic is descended from an Alanic tongue. 
Questions of the relations of the /Mans with Khwurezm or Sogdiana 
cannot be definitely ansnered, while tile etymologies of tl)c tvonds 
Iron, Digor, O&icic, have a laigc and controversial literature, 

Iranians were not only active in South Russia and the northers 
Caucasus, but also in Siberia, the Altai, Chinese and Russian 
Furkestan, In the Minusinsk area extensive archaeological work has 
revealed a series of strata showing long occupation by dtfKcreni 
cultures. Kisclcv has studied the set|uencc of tlie Afanasiev culture 
on the Yenisei river in the third millennium ac, the Andronova 
epoch of the sixteenth to t wxlfih centuries bc, tlic Karasuk era tiioo- 
700 8C, and the Tagar culture of 700^100 bc,** The last is charac* 
terised by the animal style in bronze and in bone. Although there 
arc differences between the Minusinsk and the South Ru^ian 
animal styles, local individuality can explain them, for the presence 
in the graves of a prcdommantly European population with a small 
mixture of Mongoloids, corresponds to the ^thian graves of South 
Russia.’* 

Perhaps the most spectacular discoveries in recent times in this 
area wtTc made at tlic hirgaia of Pazyryk, in the Gorno-Altai region 
of southern Siberia where rich, frozen tombs were uncovered. The 
oldest known carpet in the world with Achacmcnian tnoriS tfound in 
htrgan and many other objects of art, may indicate a flourishing 

trade tviih Iran, probably as early as Acliacmenid tiroes,'^ It is 
possible that there were not only extensive trade contacts but also that 
Iranians existed among the population of Pazyryk. The problems of 
the rclaiiom between the steppe-dwdlcra and the fomsi-dweUcrs of 
the .Altai mountains have not been resolved, but Kisclcv suspects 
that the Saka-Massagetai taught nomadism to tlic Altaic peoples 
of southern Siberia,^* WTiLle we arc not auihorised to claim certain 
archaeological remains for Sannatiam. Alans or Massagetai, the 
^cavaiions arc filling in the abysmal gaps in our knowledge of 
Central Asia, and it would seem that the entire area from the Altai, 
nr mdecd the wall of Cliina to Tran-sylvania and Hungary had a kind 
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of uaity^ and that Inmiam phyrd a most important role in this vast 
area for at least a uiJItrnnium until the Hunnic expansion of the 
early centuries of our era. 

Trade has been mentioned and certainly the extensive trade routes 
across Central Asia in ancleiU times account for much influence 
berween the Near East, South Russia and China, not forgetting the 
forests of Siberia and the steppei thenudves. Rostovtzeff has studied 
the silver horse trappings or oTihis period and conduded that 

norih'West India and South Russia had couiacts, while literary 
sources confirm a lively trade between South Russia and Indiai’* 
Furthermore, Bospfioran coins of the Roman period have been 
found in graves m the Altai."* Chinese relations witli the western 
countries have fascinated sdiolars for a long tunc, and while certain 
cultural phenomena indic.atc early contacts, we do not (mow of 
direct Chinese-Near Eastern trade contacts through Central Asia 
before the period of the Graeco-Bactrian lungdom in the second 
century ac. That Iranian peoples lived on the western borders of 
China is known from Chinese sources as well as from the literary 
remains of the Sahas from Chinese Turkestan. This brings us to the 
notorious ‘Tokharian problem* and die Indo-European peoples of 
the western Chinese borderlands. 

The ^Tokharian problem* cannot be discussed In detail for it is 
buried in a morass of conflicting data. After the decades since the 
discovery of the Centura Indo-European language named Tok- 
hanan’, with several dialects, from the oases of the northern Tarim 
basin, can we come to any general historical probabilities about the 
people who spoke 'Tokharian* and their relation to the Iranians? No 
matter what the precise linguistic pontion of *Tokharian' may be, 
rdated to the Celtic orThradan group of Indo-European tongues or 
to otitcr groups, we may assume dial *Tokhariao' was most probably 
a very early IntruslDit into Chinese Turkestan before the Iranian 
oepansion of the first half of the first millenmuin BC, rather than a 
late 'mediaeval' intrusion into the territory, to other words the 'Tok- 
harians’ were probably there before the Saka-5ey thian expansion, To 
identify the ‘Tokharians' with the Chinese Wu-sun and the Isscdones 
of Herodotus is a conjecture based on purely circumstantial grounds, 
but tempting none the less.^^ There is really no need to account for 
any other Indo-Europeans besides 'Tokharian* speakers and Sakas 
in Qunese Turkestan before the Christian era; SogdUn traders and 
other Iranians from tfte west come later. One basic difficulty with 
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Central Alia in the sources is that ihe Chinese witinga are full and 
clear when dealing with Chinese Turkestan but beyond that art 
confused, while classical sources can help us a bit in West Turkestan 
but to the east are unreliable. If the Chinese and classical sources 
only could be correlated to that identifiications could bo made wc 
might be able to reconstruct some of the early history of Central 
Asia. 

From Chinese sources wo Icam that the expansion of the early 
Han onipirc caused a people called the Hsiung-na on thdr bonders 
lo exert pre®urc on their western neighbours. The oft-quoted 
passage in the early Chinese historical w'ork, the Shih-ehi di, 123, 
tells us how the Hdung-nu attacked the Ytteh-cliib, kUting ihdr king, 
after which the Yoeh-chih migrated westwards and conquered the 
Sai. There the Wu^un, vassals of the Hslung-nu, attacked the Ylleh* 
chih again dmdng them to Ferghana and Bacttia wliich they 
conquered-'^* It is difficult to identify the names and to place tliem 
in history, but w'e can assume that the Chinese sources (the 
und the annals of the Han d^Tiast)' as well) arc reporting on historical 
event. Haloun sensibly dates the first ntigratioti fiua 174—160 and 
the second 133^159 The Sal have been identified long ago with 
the Saka, whiJr the Wu-sun, as ntentioned above, may be the 
‘Tokhaiian' speakers, the issedoncs of Herodotus. Possthly some of 
the Wu-^un were the Asianoi who were among the mvaders the 
Baclrian kingdom,’* The problems of the later forras of words such 
as ftfgr, oTiia, and the bke, in Uighur and Sogdian docoments. have 
been explained ratisfactorily by Henning.’* \Vbat language the 
Yfieh-chih spoke can hardly be decided; all we have arc Saka and 
Tofchaiian’ dialects in Chinese Turketfan, plus the indigenous 
Iranian languap of Bartria (and Tokhoratan). The various 
splinters or ethitic-linguistic fragments brought into settled by 
any and afi migradons from Central Asia are common phenomena 
difficult to disentangle. 

For our purposes it is Hear that Iranians were active in Central 
Asia and Sibena, and that Iranian cultural influence in these areas 
was strong. With the Hunnic expansion, especially in the ihiid and 
fourth centtiriM of our era, the pendulum b^ns to shift in favour of 
Altaic peoples and later to an overwhelnung Turkbh influence, not 
only in Chinese and Russian Turkestan but in South Russia, Azer- 
boijttn and Anatolia. We should also not forget the Dardic or Indkn 
dialects which may have extended into Central Ask in andeot 
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times, [ratu^-speaking peoples, however^ scan to have been the 
dominant force all over Ccntml Ajsia in the pre-TurkUb periods 

7 ^ Graeeit-BiieiTiiitit 

Wc are not authorised to reconstruct life in Bactiia before Alex¬ 
ander on the basis of the Avesta. The latter might, botvever, be used 
as a check or oorroboratioii of nrchaeofogieid and hbtorical data. 
Now that the dominant language of Bactria in the rime of die 
Kushans has presumably been revealed from inscriptiORS, a new 
page in the history of eastern Iran has been opened,*® The earlier 
penod, tiowever, awaits the work of archaeologists, and undoubtedly 
much can be expected in the future. 

Wc have noted that Bactria was the central province for control 
of eastern Iran in. the Achacmenid empire. This is also true during 
the Greek and later, inddcntalJyi the Arab periods. Ionian Creeks 
may have been exiled to Bactria by ttie Achacmenid kings, but tlicre 
is no evidence of a large Greek, seitlctncm there befare JUexander. 
On the other hand Greek culture and cerrainly Greek coins were not 
unkiunvn before Alexander and the invaders cannot have been 
regarded as strangers from another world.*’ It is clear that Alex¬ 
ander, after lus extensive campaigns In Sogdiana, considered Bactria 
a necessary strong point or mUltary centre of his empire in the east. 
The Graeco-Maecdouian gomsons could well have been sub- 
stanrially’grcater here than elsewhere in eastern Iran. !iince we do not 
hear of satraps or stratigoi anywhere in Transoxiana under the 
Seleudds, wc may assume that the governor of Bactria was the main 
representative of Sclcucid power in dealings ^vtIh the local prince- 
luiga. The actual extent of Seleucid rule in Central Asia is unknown, 
but Sogdiarui was probably subject to Selcucus I and his son 
Andochus:, for Pliny (VI49) says that Dernodamas, a Sdeudd 
general, crossed the Syr Darya on a campaign.** With the well- 
known embassy of Megasthenes in India, the explomlory voyage 
of Patrodes on the Caspian Sea, and other indicaiinns, we may 
surmise that Selcucus and Antiochus were muclt interested in eastern 
Iran and ruled most of what Alexander had conquered. Most 
probably Bactria received new garrisorts and especially hunillea of 
oolonists, the Greeks coming principally from loiua, 

The story of the formation of the Bactrum kingdom has received 
considerable attention, one might even say over-elaboration, of 
late,** The sources for the histoiy of the Bactrian kingdom are a 
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few short passage m Jtmiiii Potybiiis, Strabo and Plinyp all much 
later than the formation of the kingdom^ plus a remarkable scries of 
corns. Wc have coim of almost forty Greek rulers in Bactria or 
north-west Indln^ and some of the cariieat Mt considered the finest 
spccirficTts of Greek tiunusmatic art„ From the coins a comprehensive 
history of the dynasties and kings of the Greeks has been reconstmeted* 
Unforttmately numismatists fiave been ovcr*zealous in interpreting 
the complete dynastic rehitionsliips on the basis of undoubtedly 
valuable coins, but which are none the less limited in the mformaiion 
they have to give. This is not to say that the w^ork of titc nurnkmadiis 
U unreliable or unimportant* On the contrary, the coins are con¬ 
temporary evidence and the work of the numismatists has pro¬ 
ceeded on systematic principles with caiitiotis deductions, but 
because of the extreme paucity of iiierary sourccsi ihcir reconstrac-^ 
tioELs can only be regarded as very lentaiive. For example^ from the 
large number of nilcrs it has been generally thought that the Graeco- 
Bactrians had a system of subldngs with tlieir own courts rather than 
satraps like the Seleudds. There b no evidence, however,, that the 
Greeks in Bactna departed from the usual practice of the other 
Diadochi^ and while we have majiy examples of joint kingship 
reflected in the coins, w'e know of no sy?ncm of subkIngs else where* 
Furthermore, there b no reaton to suspect that the Greeks of Bactria 
were any less warlike or quarreUome than those in other Hcllcnhtic 
kingdoms^** So it is likely that there w"ere rival rulers isming their 
own coins in the Bactriaii area and that rivalries were common* 
Indeed, Justin (XLl.d.g) layi that the Bactrians w'ere weakened from 
having foughi many wars, undoubtedly many among tliemselves as 
well as against local native rulers. It ttiusE be admitted, however, 
that one striking difTcrcnce between the Baetrian Greeks and other 
Hellenistic kings u the number and ^Tiriety of namc$ of the Graeco- 
Bactrian rulers. There arc vciy few' similar names on the Bactrian 
Greek emm comparable to the frequent SelcucuSt Andochus and 
Plolemy royal names. The work which has been done by the 
historian in this held can be compared to Avestati studies with their 
many key^ tow'axds undcrsiandlng die text. Tam arranges the 
Bactrian coins in some measure accor ding to focial resemblances 
of the coin portraits^ along with oihcf factors, while Narain concen¬ 
trates on the rc^'crse types of the coina* If tie Bnds Pnllns Athena on 
the reverses of the coins of different rulers then they should be some* 
hew related* Simonetla classifies the monograms on the coins nnd 
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drasv^ his condusioiis primaiily from ihctrip The results arc not the 
same but Naram and Sittioncttaj the nuinisnmtbtSt see mnie eye to 
eye tlian Tam, and one feels that some progress is being made. Wc 
are not concerned henc ivith srhethcr there was one ApoUodotus or 
two (probably two), or with disputed points of the temporal or 
geographic placement of names." The two main problems of the 
Bactriun Greeks have been the chronology plus the geography, a 
matter for the numismatists, and their art and cul ture, the domain of 
the archacolo^ts and art histortans* 

It is generally agreed that the GraecoBactrians ruling north of the 
Hindu Kush mountains proclaimed their independence of SeleiK^ 
rale under Diodotus I at about the same time as the Parthians did, 
possibly flicfl 246 bc. Now Diodotus may have been indepradcut 
de faeiti long before this date hut wc do not know. Indications in 
classical sources would lead us to diametrically opproite concluaions: 
that the Bactrians revolted before the Parthlaus, or just the reverse.** 
It would be a reasonable guess that most of eastern Iran broke away 
&om the Sclcudds at the begiimmg of the reign of Sclcucus 11 , who 
had great difiiculiies in the west with Ptolemy. It is probable tliat the 
satrap of the province of Parthia, to be idratified with the Andra- 
goras who struck coins, also revolted against Seleucid rule.* He 
did not last long, however, but succumbed to Aisaccs, whom we will 
discuss below in dealing with the rise of the Paithians. 

The real founder of the Gracco-Bacirian kingdom was one Euthy- 
deraus, who seized power, presumably after killing the succesor of 
Diodotus I some time between 235 and 230 EC, Euthydemiis was still 
king in 208 when Antiochus MI marched against him and un^ 
successfully besieged him in his capital of Baktra (Polybius X.49, 
XXIX. 12,8). Peace was made and Antiochus retired over the 
Hindu Kush mountains where he met an lodian king, Sopbaga^us, 
in the Kabul valley and made peace with him before returning to 
Syria, 

Euthydemus probably ruled over some of the oases of C^tial 
Asia principally in Sogdiana, but we have no conclusive evidence 
how far the Gracco-Bactrian slate extended northwards. Thin^ is 
a possibility that Ke led expeditions as far as in Chinese 

Turkestan but rule beyond the Ferghana valley, if it included that, 
is unlikely." Presumably Euthydemus ruled the Herat area and 
Other but aigain evidence is liickingv 

After the death of Euthydemus^ possibly ftrrd aoo sc, our tioubtea 
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begin, for the plethora of names on various coins malces the recon¬ 
struction of rclatiDnshipt ancl genealogies like a jig-saw p uxzle. There 
wm undoubtedly several ruling families and the geographdeat 
cEtemion of Graeco-Bactmn power reaches south of the Kinciu Kush 
mountains^ probably beginning with Demetrius 1 and Andmachus 
1, ruccesson of Euthydemus. Welcamof a rebel who was successful 
against Demetrius 11 ri?ra ij! kc, one Eucratides^ who cstabiished 
hiimelf and liis successors as rulers of Bacma,"* Other Greeia^ 
presumably of the family of Euthydemus, ruled south of the Hindu 
Kush maiintains or in Gandhara. Aotimaebus was the firs! king 
to rtrike square coins on m Indimi modek while Demetrius II was 
the firat to have KharoritiM as well as Greek legends, indications 
of Indian councciiom,*® 

The real couquerof of Indla^ hotvever, was Mcnando' who is 
probably the hcsi known of the kings. His coiiis are the most plentiful 
and have the widest geographical range of ail the Bactrians.. Strabo 
(XI-516) says that ‘more tribes were subdued by [the Gracco-Bac* 
trians) than by Alexander^ mnsdy by Mcnanderk Furlhermorc 
Buddhist tradition gives him an important role, espedalty in tlic 
MilindapcuhA which is supposed to be about him. He conquered 
Gandbara, including Taxila, and then extended his sway beyond to 
Swai^ where an inscription relatmg to him has been found, and 
firrthcT into the Punjab, e%'tn raiding to Pataliputra*^^ This event 
may have occurred in the vidiuty of 130 bg, but this is only an 
approximate dating. The Greeks seem ne^'cr to have ruled east of 
the Ravi river in India, hut minor dynasts lasted long in north-west 
India and maybe longer in the Hindu Kush. 

1 have suggested that there is no evidence for a sysicm of sub- 
kings among the Bactrian Greeks, but there b evidence for satraps or 
itrai/g$i and subdi^iom tinder mridarth^^ The ^tral^goi tvere 
probably as prone to rebel at signs of royal weakness as w'ere their 
countcq:>ajns m the Seleudd realm, but it is more likely that after 
EucratideSj if not before, there a number of *Gracco-Bactrian’ 
kingdoms in Afghanistan or north-west India. Menander was most 
probably a Buddhist and we should speak of !um and other Greek 
rulcrj moTc properly as Indo-Gfceks rather than Bactrian Greeks,** 

The a[omisation of Greek rule after Menander makes any rdiablc 
recottstrucrion wclbnigh impossibk. Eucraddes bad lost the wertem 
districts of Tapuria and Trariane rirm iSo ac to the powerful 
Mithtadatci I of Parthta.** Tlie main blow to the Baetrian Greeks, 
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however, came from Central A»an nomads, the Yueh-chih of the 
Chinese sourcefi. Before the Yueh-chih, how«-cr, tlic Sakas were 
active and thjs haa caused much confusion and trouble. It is now 
generally accepted that we are not to identify the VUeh-duh srith the 
Sakas even though unions of tribes or peoples were commoii in 
nomadic migrations. One vexing problem was bow to rcconciie the 
Cliincse sources on the migrations of the Sakas trith tltc brief 
classical notices on the invasion ofBactria, and with the coins. Narain 
gives a summary of a position which, I believe, solves more of the 
incousistcncicg and problems than any other, and it is this positioin 
which we niosliy follow here.** 

Accortling to Chinese sources, as noted above (p. tCB), the first 
migration of the Ydch-cfuh took place cirta 16o nc when they arrived 
in the Ui-Lakc tsayk Kul region displacing the Sakas. Some of the 
latter went south to Kashgar, Gilgit and eventually to Swat and 
north-west India, The contention that geographical barricfs made 
this route impassable to a large group of nomads is now considered 
untenable. So the Sakas, who appeared in north-west India and split 
ilie Greek kingdoms, probably came by this route rather than by any 
long wcsictn route.*" On the other hand, it took almost a centurj' for 
them to establish a kingdom in Udyanu (Swat) for Maucs, the first 
Saka king to issue coins in north-west India is probably to be dated 
in the first half of tlie first century nc. The route followed by these 
Sakas is unknown although several suggestions have been made.*’ 
Other Sakas moved westwards and eventually came inoo the Herat 
and Scistan areas. These Sakas (using tlic to-m geiicricallyl caused 
trouble for the Parthian kings Phraatrs 1 1 and Artahanus IT, circa 
138-123 BC, both of whom were killed in fighting against the nomadsi 
But we must return to the Yflch-chih and the Bactiian Greeks, 

Tilt Chinese sources tell us further that the Yuch-chib were at¬ 
tacked again in ihcir new home in the Hi valley by the Wu-sun, after 
which they moved southwards and occupied Ta-hsia. Here a Chinese 
envoy, Ch’ang Chicn, visited them to secure an atliance against the 
Hsiung-nu, hut he EiUed. Mart of the Cfaineie information about the 
western lands probably stems from the embassy of Ch’ang Ch’ien 10 
be dated circa lag ec. The Sakas, as we have seen, had dispersed in 
two dkections, to the south (and east) and to the west. Parts of the 
former group trickled down to north-west India while the main body, 
it would seem, remained in tlie Pamirs or in Kashgar and Khotan. 
The documents in Khoinnesc Saka, and in another Saka dialect 
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frop^ Tumshiiq aitd Murtoq in Chinese Tnrkcstan may be considered 
the remains of the ruling Sakas, while the modem Pamir tongues of 
Yidgha, Muejani and Roshoani show many Saha aiimitis.** It is 
most liidy that the ancient Iranian language of Bactria was related 
to Saka, or at least underwent strong tnHuenccs front Saka tongues, 
while the ?^alca invaders of India both from the north and the west 
most probably spoke Saka. dialccoi, TJiercforc, we may conclude that 
Saka dialects were dominant in Iran rxUritvr, and that the Vileh* 
chih probably played the same role vis-k-vis the Snka as, say, the 
Mongols did with the Turks in South Russia in the Golden 
Horde. 

To return to the Chinese sources, Ta-hsia usually has been identi¬ 
fied with Bactria, whatever the transcription or the meaning of the 
charactert may be.’* The YUeh-chih then occupied Bactrm, moving 
southward from north of the Oxm, and this occupation may be 
roughly estimated at ttW 130-100 nc. Various Saka tribes bad. pre¬ 
ceded them, some of them further occupying the Herat area, Scistan, 
Amchosia and India, but thdr story is connected svith the Parthians. 
In Bactria one of the tribes of the Vueh-chih, the Kushans, fuccceded 
in conquering the other four major disinoiu of the people and 
setting up a dynasty,**' The Chinese sources arc specific in their 
information about the Ytieh-cbih siuce they l<ari been former 
neighbours in Kansu and the Chinese evidently kept track of them 
and knew more about them than they did about other peoples in 
tlie west. 

There arc always problems of identification in ChintBe sources, 
because the designations sometimes change and the same name may 
refer to anotlicr locality at another date, but in the case of the Yfich* 
chih the later Han-sht (official history of the Han dynasty) says tliat 
the Yiich-chib, or the Kushans as other people now called them, 
invaded An-hst, w'liich has been identified with Parthia (*dn-ri?k — 
ffrisk), and dien took Kao-fu, which on the basis of later identifica¬ 
tions rather than plionetics has been Identified with the Kabul 
valley.’** Later the same source says that Kao-fu never before be¬ 
longed to the Kmhans, and the history of the former Han dynasty 
was in error w'hcn it put Kao-fu under the five Yiieh-chih tribes. 
Later Kao-fu Fell under An-hsi, and when tlic Yileh-chih defeated 
the An-hsi they took Kao-fu for the fint time. This would indicate 
generally tpeaking, as Naroin has seen, that the Graeco-Bactrians 
lost to the Kushans north of the Hindu Kush mountains and to the 
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Partliians south of ihe mouBtam&» while in India their domains were 
absorbed b)r the Snkas. This» of course, did not happen all at once. 
The Greeks north of the Hindu Kush may have been in some sort of 
tributary or vassal rciadonship to the Yueh-chih when the latter 
ruled north of the Oxns river^ while the situation in India beti^’een 
Greeks and Sakas is cxtraordinaiily complicated if one tries to follow 
the coins. The key to an undemanding of the sequence of ruiers in 
northwest India b Taxila where cxteniivc excavadons have provided 
strata in which coins have been found, thus ^ving a bash for a rough 
chronology,^®* 

The first Saka king of TaxUa was a ccftain Maues w^ho seems to 
have come &om Udyana, He was probably followed by two Greek 
mlcts ApoUodoius and Hippostratos, then Axes, a Saka.*^* The dato, 
of course, must be conjectured, and perhaps Maues conquered 
Taxila ci/ca So EC, and a few decades later Greek mle in India would 
be over. \Mu:thcr some Greeks managed to rule ailcrwords in en¬ 
claves cast of die Jhelum river is dubious, for die held was then open 
to other western invaders, western Sakas and Parthians, the Pohlavas 
of die Indian tradidon. In the Hindu Kush, the Paropanisadai of ihe 
classical audiors, the picture of the last Greek kings is also unclear. 
Hermacus is usually considered the last kir^ and his dates must be 
pushed to the vicinity of too A puzzling maito' b the extent 

and variety of the Hermaeus coins, and the prevailing opinion now 
b dial many tmitadons of his emus were made by later rulers using 
hb name.*"* Thb would explain the coins issued in the name of 
HennaeuB and the Kusimn mlcr Kujuta Kadphbes; they were not 
contemporaries as hitherto assumed, and one can postulate an 
appreciable dme lag between the two. In fact we may have to 
revbe some of our conceptiom of Saka-Pahlava coinage as a 
result. 

Among the coins of the successors of the Greeks south of the Hindu 
Kush, we find a number struck with two names. For example Vononcs 
and Spalahora, Vononcs and Spalagadama, Spalyris trith Spala- 
gadama son of Spalahora, Spalirises svith Azes, Azes with Ar il ists , 
AziUscs trith Azes,*** In each case the former name b in Greek on the 
obverse while the latter name b in a northwest Prakrit tongue in 
Kharoshthi script on the rcvcnie, similar to the coins of Hermaeus 
together with Kujula Kadphbes. It has been assumed antomadcally 
that the ruler on the reverse followed the one on the obverse, but now 
we must hcritntc- Obviously thb matter needs further study and new 
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matcml ii necessary bdbre one can rtconstruci safely the genealogies 
or sequences of the rukra* Another problem, hitlicrto neglected, U 
rhe popularity of the coins of Itc Greek ruler HcliodeSf for his coin 
types were imitated by probably non^Greek rulers north of the 
as wdl as by a group of Palilava^^Saka rulers south of the 
Hliida All of this indicates the jtroiig mHueiuce which 

Greek uumismatic traditijon liad in the cast, and as a coroliary tlie 
long lasting influence of Greek art and cull me in north-^west India^ 
Afghanistan and Central Aaa, 

It would seem that the Sakas in north-west India shared tlic fate 
of the Greeks, and the dynairy of \£aueS| Azes and Aziliscs was 
replaced by a new senes of kingi, the most prominent of whom 'vas 
Gondopharcs ■ or possibiy be was the founder of a new Pahiava or 
Indo-Parthian dynasty. Gondophares is a king kno^vn to Christian 
tradition in the cf and he ha^ been identified with 

Caspar of tlie Biblical three kings,Consequently we arc in the 
early Christian era with the Pahlava kings, and Gondophnre^ mnst 
have ruled about the middle of the first century' au. This brings us to 
Indian history ami complicated matters of difFcrent eras in inscrip¬ 
tions, something beyond the scope of the prestm book There is no 
question^ hmvever^ that Iranian iniluencci were strong in nnnh- 
w«c India and every invasion or migration frora Central Ada 
brought new Iranians into the plains of the sub^contiiwnt. 

In nor^-west India, in this late ^HeHemstic* period, there wc^ 
three primary cultural aud perhaps ethnic influences, Greek* 
Iranian and In dian . All three ^cullures* were seemingly strong and ii 
is perhaps more possihle to recognise them in the art of north-west 
India, the early and the late ^Gaudhara* style, than in other fields, 

Gaiuikara and (I WrfTTi Jnjiuincis 

Gandharan art is* generally speaking, the art of nonh-west India 
during the Rushan and later periods. The primary inspiration of 
this art U from Greece or the west although the an may be described 
as syncretic^ a fusion of many influence* There are two major prob* 
Icms connected with the art of Gandhara, one more or less restricted 
to India while the other is also concerned with Euraaa. The former* 
put bricflyi is the question of the prime western influence on tlic art 
oTGandlmra, both the early attmc (Kushan) and the later mud and 
smew {Hcphthalite) style. One school maintaitifl ihat Gnndharan 
art Is primarily the nmilt of a prcHiridal Roman stymie influencing 
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Indian art. Hus viciv tiaa gained curreacy nith interesting com¬ 
parisons between the an of Paiin>Ta and GandharB,i^“ Others 
contend that the Bactnan Creeks provided the main T^'estem' 
infinence in Gandharan art. The work of the French aicbaeoJogical 
missioin to Arghanistan at Surkh Kotal promises to provide amnninl- 
tion for partisans of both sides, The followers of the Roman-Buddhist 
thesis, as Schlumbergcr calls it, point to the absence of Greek art 
objects from Bactria and to the gap in time between the end of Greek 
ride and objects of tlie Gandbaran school. There is certainly no 
dear evidence of continuity. On the other hand, Schiumherger 
protests (it, p. 150) that tlie coinage, and especially the use of 
the Greek alphabet by the Kushani, does point to oontinuity and it 
would be absurd to think that the remarkable coin* of the Greeks 
had no counterparts in art. Both sides make sense, but bodi have had 
to broaden their perspectives and enlist the aid of Mesopotamia, 
South Russia and even China to support their theories. We have 
already toadied upon Scytho-Sartnaiian art and the ‘animal style'. 

The Eurasian problem U concerned with linking the art of the 
Central .-ksum nomads with the settled people of the Near and 
with the Greeks. Since the neighbour of both the Kushans and the 
Sclcudd-Romans in the west was Parthia, attention turned to the 
art of the Farihians, themsdves connected with Central Asia, as a 
possible missing link in the problem. We have mentioned the pro¬ 
found changes in philosophy and reJigion which can be observed at 
the end of the Hdlcnisiic age, the first century eg. Tliese can be 
matched with diangcs in art. In an aesthetic vein, the result of the 
change has been designated as the ‘exprcssiomsi’ style, in contrast to 
tile straightTarwardticis and explicitness which were the hall¬ 
marks of both dassica] Greek and .Achacrocnid art.*** Specifically, 
two features appear in the art of the 'Parthian' period, frootallty in 
human reprcsentutioiL and activity exemplified in tlw 'dying gallop' 
motif in rdiefr and wall paintings. 

Rostovtzeff coined a term, Neo-Pereian, for this art, and said: 
‘Neo-Persian art w as certainly the leading art of Iranian Asia and 
Europe in late Hdkniacic times.’He further traced features of this 
art to Hau China, Siberia and South Raaia, daiming tliat froncality 
appears first in South Russia with the Sarmatbns fp. 239). In an 
interesting fashion Itc tried to demonstrate that the Nco-Peisian 
style drew its inspiration from narthero Mesopotamia, from the 
Assyrians through the .Achaemenids and hence is a revival and not 
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u^utnccd by Greece. He further showed, in ^ convluciug rnajincr* 
that it was the Parthiajas who started an Iranian reruds^nnee and not 
the SasanianSf who really fostertii a ^iiort-lived Greek influence 
under Shapur 1 {p, The old traditions in art, of ifac huntp ^var 
and banquet mod^, m Weil as the ancient gse of polychromy, ^vere 
revived tmdtr the Parthians but should not be aTtributed solely to 
them* for the nomads of Central Asia with tlidr animal style and 
minor dynasts of Aimiolm* such as Commagenc, participated in the 
Neo-Persian inovemenL 

The theory of Rostovtzeff was modified by Sclilmnbcr]gerp who 
pointed out that froniality, although it b more striking in Parthian 
art than elsewhere, b also found in Greece in an earlier period. For 
him it Avas the Greets who started the art revolution in the HcUenbtic 
age by introducing frontality and tlirec*qiLartcr profiles in human 
rcpresciitaiionSj. with tiic purpose of capturing an iliusinn, wluch was 
symptomatic of the ume.^^* Schlumbergcr claims that the Greeks 
themselves abolbhed the old classical convention of frontality in 
statues and profile in the graplric arts. Both the Greek and iradilional 
Oriental styles feU before the new Hcllcniitic-Oriental art of the 
first century aC| which was a court art in the service of an Iranian 
king replacing the city an of the Greeks and the temple art in the 
service of the old gods fp^ 280), Parthian art for him b a mixture of 
Greet art (the old as w^ell as the new art, 1 presume) and two Imnian 
mfinenccs, the old Achaemexud tradition plus the new nomadic 
tradition from Central Asia {p» 148), Schlumbetiger returns to 
Gandliara and suggests that Gandharan art ta to be explained as the 
mixture of this (ticvr) GmcccKlranian art with (older) Gracco- 
IndiaR traditions. 

It should be clear now diat the art picture b indeed complicated, 
but this b what one would expect In an age of cross cultures^ move¬ 
ments of peoples over vast areas and syncretism. Certainly many 
problems rctnam^ but if we believe that a people’^ art reflects both 
its way of life and its retigioiis oudook^ and if we remember that 
nomads con hardly bring certain features of architecture and art 
with them juit because they are nomads, then the historical realities 
probably provide the best guide to the art pTOblerm. The Grcefa 
did occupy Bactria for over tw^o centmicsj they did extend to India s 
their wonderful eoim do exist, and their tnfluenceslived after them.”* 
On the other hand, the Greeks must have been absorbed by the 
native populatioti wd the utvaders from Centml Asia, both having 
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tbeu owD tradlitiotUi. So GaiulharaQ £irt must cnvc itomethiag io tfas 
Gra<ico>Bactrt^ ^ekground^ probably more tha n the pardsam of 
the Rcnnaix-BuddhiAt thesis allow and less than (be supporters of the 
Graeco-BactHan theory assert Part of the answer to the problem 
should lie underground at BaJkb and although the French have been 
luuucceuful in two attempts to find a Greek dty, and others have 
also faUtd> still another attempt might bear Bolt. 
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A F^}rgiiti€n Djnastj 

We have already said that during the txdn of the Partliiana 
great cliangc^ occiurcd in Iran in ihe realms of art^ religion ant! 
htcraturc, \Mdle one should not attribute th«e changes merely to 
innovadcnn of the Parttilans, none die less they did leave a lasting 
imprinT on the hhtory of the land. It ia during their rule that the 
history' of Iran perhaps can be cliaracitiiBed as a ir^nrition from an 
andent to a mediaeval era, which is the difference bet^vcon eariy 
Parthian rule and the later Parthiaiis. ^Vc know much Ic^ about tliem 
than about tlicir predecessors the Achaemenids and the Greeks or 
their successors the Sasaniam^ but here and there we can find in¬ 
dications of Parthian contributions to the legacy and euliurc of Persia. 

A prevalent view of the Parthians as degenerate Greeks, as phiJ- 
Hellenes under whom Iran experienced its *Dark Ages", b surely 
unjustified. As we learn more about this period of history from new 
inscriptions and excavadons it is becoming clear tliat the Partinan 
period of hiiiory' was one of great developmcnl in many areas, 
Parthian arthitccturej with its Uvvan^ and squinches* is by no means 
degraded Greek in inspiration, but rather an art with many nevf 
ideas. Tlie Farihlaiis in a stn^c rescued the Zoroastrian religion, 
gluing it the basis of a canon which passed to the Sasmikins and 
down CO ihc present day- The heroic lays of Persia^ poets stem in 
great measure from Parthian bards who sang to their nobtes about 
the heroes or pahla^^iiLi of the national epic. In sitort the Parthian 
period of Iran*! history has been not otily neglected but even maligned, 
and we sliould endeavour to set the record aright. 

The Partliiam, however, have not sufiercxl as much from con¬ 
temporary students as from their immediate successor! the Sasa- 
nians. Pirdosi exemplified ihe prevailing view in Perda when he said 
at the end of the few lines he devoted to the Paithians in his Book 
Kings I 'since their roota ami branches were short out mnnot say 
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that thdr past M-as tUuitnoiis, t have heard nought but thdr names 
and have not seen them in the chronicle of kings*. Why were they 
forgotten ? 

Idamir authors reflect Sasanian tradition on the Parthiam, and 
there is a curious reduction of the time span between Alexander 
and the rise of the Sasanians which can be found in many Islamic 
sources. The great scholar al^Birunl knew of this blunder by many 
of the historians, and, following Hamia al-J^fahani, he gives the 
various false chronologies current in his dme, as we!] as several 
almost correct tables.^ Mas‘ddi says that the Sasanians ddiberately 
falsified the chronology between Alexander and Ardashir, the Sasa- 
nian ruler wlio overthrew (he Parthians, by reducing a period of 510 
years approximately to half of that period. This was done, according 
to him, because of the millenary eschatology of the Zoroastrian 
redgton, according to which die empire of the Persians would perish 
a thousand years after Zoroaster. The prophet fiourished some Jtx) 
years before Alexander, according to Zoroastrian tradition, and the 
end of the millennium then was drawing near under the Sasanians. 
Thus the Sasanian mobadif httbads and government officials a« sup¬ 
posed to have perpetuated this chronological fraud to dieat fate.* 
Other sources substandate this difiercncc in the chronology between 
the Persians and other peoples. The Zoroastrian tradition, as 
contained in the Bundahishtt (Ch. 54 on ^dme reckoning'), gives the 
length of Parthian rule as 084 years whicli doe* not correspond to any 
of the tables of al-BirOnl yet does show that the post-Siasanitui 
Zoroastrians too fallowed a false chronology. It is possible that 
Mos^uih is correct In explaining ilie false chronology on religious 
grounds since the Perrians hardly can have been completely un¬ 
acquainted with Greek and otlicr versiOTis of the length of Parthian 
rule. It does indicate, however, the importance of a strong, central¬ 
ised state in tnainiaming Iditorical records and traditions, a condition 
vs'hich tUd not exist, it seems, under Parthian rule. Our lack of 
knowledge cannot be just the result of the efforts of Sasaman kings 
to extirpate the Panblan nobility and their hUtor>% no matter how 
much .Bashir and hU successors may have derogated the achieve¬ 
ments of their predecessors. 

The Partliians were able to assimilate much of Hellenism, and yet 
they also mainiuincd Iranian traditiOTis. While one might character¬ 
ise early Parthian times as pIiii-Heitenic and the later period as an 
Iranian reaction, we have no real evidence for a 'reaction’, but rather 
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a Uumidon from a world bi which Greece was dominant to a new 
world in which HeUeniam was swallowed up by the Orient, but not 
at one instant. The parallel of the rise of Parthia with the rise of 
Rome Out of Hellenism may be instructive, but this is neither un* 
cA'pected nor w'as the process sudden. 

On^tm 

The origins of the Parthians have been much studied, and while 
iiiany details and <)uestions of dating are uncertain, a probable 
reconstruction of e^'cnts can be made.* The Parthians are known 
from Achacmcnid times Hvuig roughly in the modem Peirtau pro* 
vince of K. 1 iurHsan. After the death of Alexander the Great there was 
a movement of tribes in Russian Turitestan resulting in die dcstruo 
don of some Greek outposts in Central Asia, but Sclcucus 1 and his 
sou Antiodius re built the towns and established Sdcucid rule. It is 
possible that among those tribes were the Paml. Strabo (XL5oa and 
515) called the Paml a part of the larger Dahi confederation. It is 
possible, as Markwart proposed,* that the Pami-Apami were called 
in an Iranian tongue the *.Aparaak, who gave their name to Apar- 
shahr or the Nishapur region, although the term Apaishahr/Abar 
may be derived from an ancient designation of'the upper countrio’ 
of Achaemcnid or 'upper satrapies’ of Sclcudd tima,* The Paml 
were probably the leading tribe which occupied the settled area of 
Parthia and certain W'Ords in Armenian and Manichaean Parthian 
texts have been described as Pami tvords brought into Parthian by 
the conquerors.* For it appears that the newcomers adopted the 
tongue of the settled people and spread it beyond its oriirinal 
confines. 

The chronology of the rise of the Partliiam is bound up with that 
of the Bactrian Greeks. There is 4 tradition that Aisaces, the first 
Parthian ruler, was a govemor of the Bactrian Greeks who revolted 
and fled westwards to establish his own nile. ^ This cannot be verified, 
but it would seem that the satrap of Parthia, perhaps the Andragoma 
of coins, revolted about the same time as the Bactrians,' and he in 
turn Was defeated by the Pami led by Arsacn after a few years’ rule. 
This may be dated approximately 238 bc.* 

The dynasty of the Parthians, as it is kntnvn in westcen sources, 
was probably named at home after its founder Ar^accs and as such 
it is knoum in Oriental sources. The question of the historicity of the 
first Arsaces now seems settled by an osiracon from Misa, a Parthian 
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cetit£C in Tarkmcnistaji where 3 dcsccndani of the nephew of 
Afshiik I is mentioned,* The twine Arshak, by which the dynasty was 
kmnvit, was used bj" the succeeding kings on ihdr coins making 
precise identifications dlBiciiit. li has been explained as a dan name 
from aivfe—(Avestan)—Tjcar’ a totem, or as 'tnan, hero* from 
arAtn-, whidi is more probable. The .Arsacids traced their genealogy 
back to the Achaemeiiid Artaxerxes IT, and this tvas probably taken 
seriously since from Nisa we have the royal name .Anakhshanitan 
applied to a vineyard, tvhich name probably referred to Artaxerxes 
11 .^® What is believed, of comae, may be quite diSeretU from what 
was true, and here we seem to Iwve the required traditioiViil elements 
in the founder of an Iraniim dynasty, royal descent from the prcviotis 
Iranian dynasty^ flight or exile (from the bactrian Greeks). 
Arrian {Pttrihm 17,3} further says there were five nobles, plus Ins 
brother, who raised Arsaccs 1 10 be king, together making seven, 
similar to the case of Darius. Titus does Arsaces 1 conform to the 
'legend* of the founder of a dynast)’ in Iran. 

Later, after the Paithiares were established, they adopted an era 
of time reckoning, probably copied from the Scleucid era, w hich 
combined some important event with the first year 347 ac. To specu¬ 
late on that event is at prerent idle, Araacs I WhU succeeded, pro¬ 
bably, by his brother Ttridates, which kin dofsucecssion seems to have 
been not abnormal. \\*c kiioiv from the coins of the Indo-Parthtans 
(hat succosiun apparently sometimes ivcnt from the king to his 
broilicr to Ills bnitlier's son, which was, io my opinion, a feature of 
Central Asian steppe and nomadic society,** The Fartliians began 
their expansion 'rith the annexation of Hyreania. Now the rise of 
the Parthians probably was regarded by the Scleurids as a revolt 
similar to tbo$e of Andogoras and Diodottu, for we know that the 
Sclcudds bad many revolts in their mstcro provinces.'* The 
expansion of the Parthian, realm svas relatively slow and there were 
several set-backs. One occurred at the beginning when Seleucua II 
finally moved against the Parthians about 338 sc, but was forced to 
return to Antioch because of internal iroubles, leaving the Parthians 
free. 

Antiochiu III led an expedition against the Fartliians after sup¬ 
pressing the revolt of Moion and hu brother Alexander, and after 
securing the sUegiaucc of Artabazanes, ruler of Median .Atropaiene 
(Azerbaijan) and regulating affairs In Armenia.'* Tlie date of the 
beginning of the expedition was about aop BC and lasted several years. 
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Antiochus fought a ntimbcr of oogagcmeots >nth the Parthiam, the 
final rwult of whidi Jiceins to have been a peace treaty with the 
Parthiani recognising Seleucid suprctnacy. Kext ^Vnilocltus (ought 
against Euthydemus and succeeded agaui in obtaining a recognition 
of Seleudd susterainty. It may well be that both Parthia and the 
Bactrian state ntaintained tJicir ullegiancc to Antiochus, at least until 
his defeat by the Romam at Magnesia in 189 ac* Probably the in¬ 
terval from 209 to i8g saw a revivai of Greek influeore in Iran, but 
we have no information from the sources. 

’\Vc hear again of the Parthians about 171 when the real founder 
of the empire, Mithmdates 1, ascended ihc throne. We do not know 
the date of his accession but he was regarded as n cdntcmponiry of 
Eucraddea of Bactria and of Antiochus rV.“ Tara believed that 
Parthia rramined small and relatively impotent in the face of a 
Seleudd revival in the person of Ajitkrehia IV and his relative 
Euemudes. There is no evidence for a relation between the two Greek 
rulers and still less for a powerful entente between the t'vo, because 
Bactria and the Seleudd state hardly had common frontieis at this 
time. For the governor of the Seleudd eiistera provinces, Ticuirchus, 
did not even rule the area of present-day Tehran, which was In 
Pa.rtiuan hands when Antiochus IV started his expedition into 
Iran.^ The attempt of Antiochus JV Epiphancs to restoitr Sdeudd 
losses in the east was not a success although he seems to have done 
something to restore the Greek position in western Iran, so that 
Ekbatana-Hamadan was renamed Epiphancia in hii honour 
(Stephan of flyaaniium, juA AgUtanit'). The death of Antiochua in 
t&i opened the way for further Parthian oonqueats. 

There is, of counc, no clear di.stinciioii betivees Parthia with its 
ori^l geoFaphicai bourubrics (as in PioJcmy), and die bter 
greater PortfuA extending over Khurasan and then even beyond, but 
we can follow the progress of the Parrbians in iheir juccessis'e 
capitals,!* The earliest capital was probably at the town called 
Darn by Justin, the site of which, near Abivacd, has been identified 
by M. E. Masson.!^ The town of Nisa or Paxthaunisa, as Isidore 
(paragraph 7) calls it, was the necropolis of the early Panhian kings 
and this is the place where fruitful excavations have been conducicd 
since World War H. 

About t8 km, north-wiest of Asbkabad two towns. Old NLu and New 
Nisa. were excavated. It is possible that Nba was really tlic first 
capital, or at feast the home town of Atsaces 1. The size and splendour 
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of the catcavated halli Rtust to ihc wealth of rhe Parthiaa ntlcn. It is 
tiQt known whether the original PartMan name of Old NJsa was \Iitli- 
radaikirt* or whether this was a renaming of the old dte by ^^ith- 
radates A large square Imll (60 a side} coaUined a treasure of 
ivory obJceiSt primarily some rhy-toiis with w*iih scenes of 

Greet mythology around the thm (fig. 1 15) doquent tesdniony of Uie 
flotmshing Oriental Greet m in eastern Iran. The necropotis and 
the artistic remains, including fragmems of greater tliaji life-sized 
statues^ lead one lo suppose there was a cult of the dead Arsacid 
kings. The discovery of fragments of similar statues in Toptak Kale 
in Khwarezm, in the Rushan ganciunry of Snrkh Kotah as well as the 
wcU-kimwTL atatq« ofNimrud Dagh and the huge Parthian bronze 
statue of Shanu {fig. 74) ancst the tvidespnead popularity of what 
may be called a cult of the hcroidsed dead king/^ 

The mo 6 t informative remains from Old Niaa were over iw'o 
thousand mtraca found in a wine cellar. Ti\ty represented documenits 
of registration rather than tas receipts as was first tiiouglit by ihe 
scholars wlio worked on the insertptions. In spite of much con¬ 
troversy, it is almost certain that the inscriplions in black ink on the 
osiraca^ are in hetcrographic Parthian rather than in Arariiaic for 
reasons ^vhich have been given elsewhere^These important sources 
of tnformatioii give us great help in regard to many phases of the 
culture and history of the early Af^acids. Many of the place-names 
of the ostruca liavc been identified wih contemporary villager and 
alt of the personal name^ arc Iraiuaift with the majority even 
Zoroastrian in character as^ for estample ^htirm^dyk (*Ohrmazdik} 
^ftugfhxhik (•Artavalnthtak), ipi^mtk (^Spandarznatak) djnmidk 
{^Denmazdak), prfibg f*Fambag) and others.®" At the same lime 
there 15 no cridcnce of a flourishing Zorgasirian cull In Nisa* The 
documents w^ere dated by tlie Arsadd era with Zoroa^itrian months 
and rile oldest drcn too tic while the latest were rirra ad [ j. 
Many other details of interest, such as the burial of bones in 
itsioddm (receptacle for the bones of the dead) and evidence of a 
Greek theatre^ have come from the cxcavatiouj. Thq? have cast a 
new light on the early history of the Panluaxu. 

The ncxE capital of the FurthJans was the fabled Hecatompylos 
probably located between present Datnghan and Shahrud, but the 
site of whicli has yet to be found. Hccatompylos is mentioned as the 
royal city of the Panhians by StrabOi Pliny, Ptolemy and other 
classical authors, but we do not know when it became the capitaL^^ 
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twioTC (pjuagraph ] i) docs not mention it, but he doe& lay tJui in 
the city of A&aiilc ArsAces iwaj first proclaimed king and an eternal 
Ere \vn5 kept there. So we find a tnimber oF towns located in modem 
Khurasan wtuch were important in the early history of the Arsacids. 

T/u Rucui WtstWiiTJt 

The conquests of Mitbradatn I brought the Panhians into 
western Iran and Mesopotamia and eatabll^cd the kingdom of the 
Aisacids as a world power rather than a provincial principality. In 
Media the Scicucid satrap Timarchus had proclaimed his mdcpcji- 
dcnce and Mithradares had to fi^ii against Inm. We do not know* 
ihc chronology of e%'eats but it would seem that hiiihradates did not 
kill nnfiarchiis; more probably Demetrius I Soter the Scicucid 
finally crushed him.** In any case the ultimate victor was Mith- 
mdates who occupied htcdia perhaps about 155 BC, Afterwards 
Mithradates may have been called to his eastern fcontiei* to defend 
diem against invaders. We have noted already (p, 1 yo) that he took 
two provinces from EucratideS) though their exact location cannot 
be determined. There arc several indications that lie campaigned in 
Arachtma to the border of India but we have no details. It isprobable 
that Heratj. Sclstan, Gedrosia, and other districts in eastern Iran bad 
long before Mithradares passed from Greek to native rule. The use 
of the ttmi Ariant by Eratosthenes and later authon for most of 
eastern Iran save Bactria would indicate that the term -was used for 
the non-Greek lands. The term some time later may have been 
applied 10 tJie Parthian empire but again cwdence is not dcfiniie.** 
There h no reason to deny the conqueau of Mithradato eastwards 
as far as India as some classical authors claim.** Mithradates earned 
the tiiJe of'great king' which b found on his coitis. 

In the westf Mithiadates entered Seleucia on the Tigris in the 
summer of 141 bc. Tarn’s interesting theory that the Seleudd king 
Deni c tniis II ^ikaior and hlehocles of Bactna joined forces to defeat 
Mthradaies on two fronts u mtriguing. He say's tliat Mithiadates 
defeated Hcliotles in December 141 and Ihen returned to Babylonia 
to defeat and capture Demetrius in 140 or isg.^ With the Scicucid 
king a prisoner hfithradaies could have regarded himself as the 
successor of the Achaemenids and of Alexander, Most of western 
Iran as wclj as Mesopotamia must have been in hb hands, for 
records show Parthian rale in Susa and dstnvhcrc,” The Parthians 
then were masters of the Iranian plateau. 
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In ih« rdgn of Pfaraatcs, wn aad successor of Mithradates^ 
Aatiochus Vtl led a Scleucid army for the last time to try to recover 
Iran. He reconquered Mesopotamia and invaded Media^ but was 
defeated and slain whereupon Phraatea reoccupietl Mesopotamia. 
But tht eastern frontier was threatened b>* the Saka migradou from 
Central Asia and Phraates lost his life in a battle against the invaders 
about laS bc. Phraates was probably still a young man vfhen he 
perished^ for it was tm unde Aitahunus who ascended the throne. 
Artabanus too los* hU iifc in the east, probably fighting the \Ueh- 
chih^ and it would seem that the extensive territory in the east 
won by Mithfadates was now^ lost. At the same nme most of Meso- 
potatma was wrested from the Parthum governors by H^^aoaines, 
rulcT of the new state of Characene* the capital of which^ Spasmu 
Charax, had been renamed from Alexandria—Antioch. Fortunately 
Ibr the Parlhiaiis their ticw king was a worthy namesake ol the fir^t 
Mithradatesj and Mesopotanua was recovered evidence of which is 
found in coins of Hyspaosines ovcntruck witli the portmt and titles 
of Miihradatcs IT. The dynastj' of CharaccuCi hov'everj comiuucrf 
to rdgn Over southern Mesopotamia as vassals of tiic Parthiam down 
to tlic time of Trajan^s conquests in An Mithradates 11^ it 

would seem, was the first PaftliLm ruler to use the title ^kiiig of 
kings* on Ids coinagCi while the various types and great number of 
his coins found suggest an extensive and flourishing reign. On some 
of his coins he wears r tall cap or helmet with jewels on the edges 
and a star in the middle. This headgear to become the most 
fashionable of Panhian royal crowns copied by the kings of Edcssa 
(Abgur), Elymais, by certain Indo-Pintluau niters arid by Ardashir, 
the first Sasanian*^* 

tn the east Mithradates II re*estahliahcd PartHan ruiCt settling the 
Sakas and probably receiving their nomina l allegiance. Tlic bound¬ 
aries of ihc Parthians extended to die frontiers of Indian inclu ding 
present day Oandahar^ as wc learn from Isidore (paragraph ig}^ la 
spite of die ingenious reconstruction of the history of the Parthian 
feudal house of Suren in Scistan by' HcrJtfcldj with the supposition 
that the Suren Gondophapcs broke away from Parthia when ArU- 
borms tn succeeded Vonones ! to the throne, wc in feet know 
nothing about Partliian-Saka rclationa in the cage.*' His identifica¬ 
tion of VoEiDtics I of Parthin with the Vonoties of the Indo-Parthian 
coins is posrihle but quite improved* We have already said that at 
tirnes the successipii among the Ssjeas and Indo-Part hinn^ was fmni 
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itic kin^ to his brother to his nephew, perhaps on a matcilirteH] 
basis as Hcrtfcld proposes.” But the matter i$ perhaps moro com- 
plicatetl than schoiars have hitherto thought since, for example, one 
of the tndo-Parthian kings, Sanabana, may have been primarily 
the nilrr of Merv in Central Asia according to the extensive finds of 
his coins there,** Indian sources imply that the Sakas and Pahlavas 
ivcre allies in thdr Indian conquests and ttiis would seem to be 
como^rated by the coins with both Saka and Parthian names. The 
adoption of the title *king of kings* by Gondophares, Otthagnes and 
Pskorcs wotild imply that these Indo-Partliian kings were completely 
independent of the Parthian rulers, and it is unlikely that they were 
concerned with alTairB in Persia, The problem of the eastern relatioiis 
of the Parthlans in Amchoiia and the western boundaries off the 
lado-Parthians cannot be solved, but the separation of the Indian 
and Iranian kingdoms should be maintained. 

It has long been proposed that Sdstan and the Sakas provided a 
large part of the national epic, and especially the epic cycle of 
Rustam. Because of the discovery of fragments of the story of Rustam 
in Sqgdian in Chinese Turkestan, the Saia origin of much of the 
lore about Rustam in the Shakaame is probable. It is perhaps wo 
romantic to identify Rustam with Gondophares, and the home castle 
of Caspar who followed the star to Bethlehem with Kuh-i Khvvaja, 
^e plateau in the middle of the Hamun L-tke in Sdstan,** The 
identification of the Sakas or Kauthans with the Turanians of the 
oarioiul epic, is also intriguing, espcdally since there was a Turan, 
east of Seistan, and a religious antagonism between the two peoples 
t^ht have existed with the Parthiaus as defendens orZoroajcrianlsm. 
y« these question wiU not be solved b>- names and etymologies and 
leaned constructions] we need rather new archacologtcaJ remains 
and inscriptions. 

Toward end of his reign (Justin XL1L«.7) Mtthradates IT dio 
exerted his infliieiice in Great Armejua where a certain Artavasdes 
was king, probably of the same family as ArtaxiHS (Armenian: 
Artashfa) who had been confirmed by Antiochus HI as king or as 
satrap.” Mithradates obtained some territory from .Armenia and, 
as a hostage, a young prince who was later to become Tignmea the 
Great of .Armenia. Partbia was sewn to face Rome in many disputes 
over Armenia, but finally the .Arsacidi obtained the throne in 
Armcma which remamed in Arsacid hands long into the period of 
Saflaoiin rule- 


TAB AB«ACU>« 


Partkia and Romt 

Unti] ihc baiUe of Carrhae in 53 m the Romans had not coniddered 
the Partliians as the mam power in the cast, but afterwards the 
world was divided between Rome and PlarUua areording to Greek 
and Latin author?.** The population of the castenunosi dominions 
of Rome sometimes looked upon the Paithlant its potenuai dclivereia 
from the Roman yoke, while the westernmost subjects of the Par- 
thians frequently entertained tiopcs of Roman support in tltcir 
dcfcctioiis. The period of almost three centuries from Chrrhae to the 
faU of the Parthians is filled with the varying fortunes of war in 
Syria, on the Euphrates, in Mesopotatiiin and Annenia, The 
Parthian wars of Marc Antony, Oemvian, Tibedus, Nero, Trajan 
and Septiirdus Severus arc relatively ivell kiionn from Roman 
authors. They resulted in the building of a Roman limes in Syria 
and a series of frontier posts analogous to the Rhine and Danube 
fortificatiDas. The buffer states and small principalities behind the 
litnci! were changed into provinces of the Roman Empire, but what 
happened in Parihia ? 

The centre of interest of the Parthiaiu dcEni idy shifted to western 
Iran and Mesopotantia after Mithradaics II, but the eastern 
frouder sdll occupied them even when a greater danger came front 
the west. The weakness of the Parthiana lay in their lack of centrali¬ 
sation and the many 'vassal* princes who were ni least nominally 
under Arsadd rule. If w'c surv'ey the Parthian empire and neigh¬ 
bouring states about the time of Christ, we dnd a targe array of 
sub-states. 

In Transcaucasia a kingdom Georgia or Iberia (Parthian 
existed, which in the first century {efrea as 30-60) was ruled 
by an active king Farsman (Pharastnancs) with his capital at Mtik- 
heta north-west of present Tiflis.*' The Georgians and the Albanians 
were generally friendly to Rome and Roman culture; and at times 
they were even under nominal Roman suaeratut)' but there is no 
evidence that they were ever under the Farthlans. Other princelings 
existed in Transcaucasia but we do not hear of them tn Parthian 
history. The Alans, as we loam from Josephus, raided aaross the 
Caucasus as far south as Partiuan domains. The kingdoms of Great 
Armenia and Media Atropatene have been menuotted. The former 
had its capital at Anaxata, though for a time under Tigranes the 
Great at Tigranocerta on the upper Euphrates, The country was a 
source of conflict betw'een the Romans and Parthians, though the 
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Artnctiiflos were more often against the Rornana than were the 
Georgiatis, especially after ad 54 when the Atsaetd prince Tiridates 
started a new dyziasty. Media Atropatene bad its oia^ dynasty in 
Parthian times, ami ^er Marc Antony retreated from Media and 
Annenia, die hin^ of Atropatenc made an alliance with the 
Roniam against his Parthian suzerain (Dio Cass. XLIX,33 and 44), 
and Roman-Median coUaboratian continued under Octavlan (Hid. 
LI. 16), 

The mountaiaous area soutli of Lake Van, called Kordueuc or 
Gtuduene {Betlt Qardu in Syriac sources), probably had its own 
chieJs wttli nominal submieioR to the Parthian tlirone. Tlie kingdom 
of Adiabcnc or Hadhaiyab, >^'ith its most famous town Arbda, was 
ruled by a certain Izates I shortly after the Christian era, and his 
daughter and grandson l 7 .ates II were converted to Judaism 
(Josephus, . 4 af. XX.t7-37). Arbela also was said to be the burial 
place of the later Parthian kings (Dio Cass. LXXVUI.r). Farther 
north-tees t foUoriAing the Tigris River were the districts of Zabdicene, 
Arzauene, Xisibis on the Khabur River called Bctb Arbaya in Syriac, 
Sophene or modem DLarbakr, and £de$sa or Osroene, nuxiem 
Urfa, ruled by the Arab kings erf the Abgar family. In the first ccniury 
the boundaries of the Abgarids seem v> have included most of tie 
areas on tic Tigris mentioned above, for Pliny (VL3t, 129) says 
that the Arab tribes of the Grnoei and Adiabcni bordered each other. 
If the area later called Beth Nohadre in Syriac sources is the same as 
Adiabcnc, or tic westem part of it, then wc may sec the title 
nakhoder ‘prefect or govemar’ as the Parthian designation of the king 
of Adiabene.** 

In the desert between the Tigria and Euphrates stood the strongly 
fortified city of Matra, which successfully defeated several Roman 
attempts to conquer tt. Ardadur the fint Sasanian also failed to 
take it, but at last Hatra succumbed to Shapur I, after whose con¬ 
quest it was abandoned. Hatra, as Edessa, was ruled by Arabs, for 
desert tribes had occupied it in the first century ac.** The most 
famous king ofHatra was called Sanatmq whose name lived long in 
Arab traditions. Habra's prosperity, like that of Palmyra, sceiiu to 
have been based on the overland trade and the excavations of the 
Stic have provided important artistic remains from the Panliiait 
period. 

The country between the Tigris and the Iranian pbtean north¬ 
east of Ctesiphon carried the name Bctb Carme in Syiiae, with the 
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promt dty oT Kirkuk its cmtic* Wc bein'of a king of Kirkuk who 
joined Atdashir in his revolt against the ParthiunSi but we know 
nothing more about a kingdom in this area.*® It is possible that 
Martjuart is correct in connecting a dynasty ruling here with the 
Eunily of laates ruling Adiabcnc but such speculation has really 
little firm basis.** 

The last capital of the ParthianSj which was probably merely ihctr 
winter capital, was Ctesiphon across the Tigris fiom, Sdeudn, which 
had gradually grown since the Parthian occupation until it i^iis the 
equal of Selcucia.*^ Vologtses I buih a new capital, Vdlogcsokerta, 
farther north on the river, but as a capital it hardly survived hh 
reign. It is probable that the land near ^e capital Wiis under direct 
royal rule since we hear of no local rulers. 

In southern Mesopotamia the principality of Cluracene or Mesene 
has been mentioned. It nor only extended over the mouth of the 
Tigris-Eupbrates, but also at times extended northwards.** One may 
suppose that here, as frequently in the history of the area, local 
cideftains maintained an independent csistenec. To the east in 
Khuxistan svas the little kingdom of Elymais in the foothills of the 
Zagros beyond Susa, whidi city was governed by a satrap for the 
Parthian I^g, The number and cbronolog>' of the kings of Elymais 
arc uncertain since the only sources art tlieir cotnsj but inscriptions 
from Tang-i Sartvak reveal that the population was Aramaic- 
speaking.** (Sec figs. 75, 76, 77). 

In Pars province ruled the ^fraiaraka (princa), who counted 
themselves the successors of the Achaemcmids to judge from their 
names, Darius and Artoxerxes, on tlie coins.** From the coins it 
tvould seem that a local dynasty or dynasties ruled Pars from perhaps 
the middle of the third century BC to the rise of die Sasanians {see 
below*). They were thus ruling Pars when Alexander, the brother of 
Melon, was satrap of Pars at the time oriiis revolt against .Andochus 
in. This would indicate either a joint rule of die *Jraiaidca and the 
Setcudd satraps, or a diVTsJon of rule between them in the province. 
One may doubt whether the Scleucids ever controlled much of 
Pars, savea fewddes or military coIonUs, In any case, under Parthian 
rule the province was in the bands of a native dynasty which issued 
coins. Port of Kirman probably belonged to Fars and to the east 
and south mdependcut tribes roamed freely much as during most of 
the history of Gedrosut, which is later known as Baluchistan. 

To the north conditions in Gilan and Ma^anderan are absolutely 
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unknown but again, on tht analogy of inter times, it b probable that 
the Parthian kings had little if any jurisdiction over the lands north 
of the Elburr Mountains. East of the Caspian Sea l^'as Hyreania 
next to Ute Parthian homeland and one of the earliest conquests of 
the PaxihiaQs. The appearance of Hyreanian ambassadotf in Rome 
on several occasions in the first century ad has led some scholars to 
suppose that Hyreania became a separate kingdom.** Since there 
are no Kyreanian coins and no other evidence for this, we may 
suspect this theory, noting, however, that satraps irequcntly rrs'olted 
in the Parthian state and even long periods of independence wero 
possible. Eastern Iran in ParthLan times was far fiom contact with 
the Greeks and Romans who left us their writings and we know neat 
to nothing about conditions there. 

Undoubtedly die first century ad was a time of great trouble for 
tile Parthiam (Tadtus XV.i). It was also a period of change, ft is 
not possible to attribute the changes to a tutive reaction against the 
Romanophilc king Vonon«, or to an eastern Iranian (Hyreanian) 
reaction against the pro-HclIenistic culture of the kings before 
Artahanus 111 .*’ Certainly in the Brst century changes arc apparent 
such as the appearance of Aramaic-Parthtan legends on tlie coins 
instead of Greek from the time of Vologeses 1 . The native namo of 
ddea, at least in eastern Irat}, appear in place of the Greek names, Ibr 
example Merv instead of Antiochia Margiane.** A process of de^ 
cenlrailsauan hod occuired, such that Pliny (VJ.i 12) could say that 
the Parthians had eighteen kingdoms, eleven called upper and seven 
called the lower kingdoms. It is particularly the last two centuries of 
Parthian rtilc which provided the later chBraetcrisation of the history 
of the Parthians as the period of the ^tribal kings'. 

Tlie Romans took CtesipliDn three times, once under Trajan in 
116, under Marcus Aurelius area 164, and Scptimiits Scvcrtis 
in t9&. The last century of Parthian rule seema like one continuous 
war with the Romans and Parthia was greatly weakened. It was 
perhaps inevitable that one of the revolts of the vassal kings or satraps 
would succeed, and success came to the ruler of Perns, the old 
homeland of the .Achaemimlds. 

The Gcfsfnantnt and Banmeraej e/ tht £in^'r« 

W'e have mentioned various kingdoms within the Parthian 
empire as well as satrapies. The relntiona of both to the central 
power arc by no meant dear, especially since circumstances changed 
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firqutnUy iti the many smiggSes for the throne of the Ars;acidj, The 
Farihian motutrehy has been described many time$ as feodal, and 
the minor kings and satraps have been termed vassah of the 
great king but such terms, borrowed from Western Europe, can be 
misicadingp The Parni were nomads ^vith nomadic tradidom of rule 
who invaded settled lands which retained Achaemenid features of 
govemment as %vcll the more recent Sdtudd. At (mi Greek culture 
and Greek ideas ^vere dominant^ which is what one would expect 
with a tribe taking power from b Hdlenistic monarTcby, a tribc» 
moreover I insecure in ilA posttion until Mithnidatei I or even Mith-^ 
radices H. The nomadic background was still very promincnl with 
the early Parthian king$, and after the state was frrmly established 
a scrits of intemal crises, plus a two front war with the Romanii to 
die west and with the Kuslnuu to the cast reduced ihe strength of 
die central govemmeni in favour of the aristocrary. 

One may plausibly assume that the Parthinns boirtywcd moat of 
their ideas of die king and kingship from the Sdeudds or the Graeco* 
Bactrinns^ TIic early Arsacid state in its orgaiusatiof] and ideology 
must have been inncJi like the Scleucid state, or any other Hellenistic 
monarchy* There w'ere^ however, some features which diflerendated 
the Parthian king from a Hdleuisfrc manarch. W'c have already 
mentioned die e^tcnce of an odd law of successian found among the 
Indo-Parihians, and though wc have no sources for this feature 
among the Parthiana themselves, perhaps an echo of it may be found 
in the accession of Mithradales I, successor and brother ol Pliraatcx I, 
as well as later coses of brother succe^ion. This type of sncccs^ion cf 
the ddeat or most important penon of the extended family or dsm 
is found among voriom nomadic states of Central Aria, and thi^ is its 
origin, 1 believe, rather ihan a matriardmie or a matrimonial ciu- 
toni of succesrion,*® This is not to deny, of cour^ the important rale 
of queens in the Parthian state, as well os in most monarchies, but 
there is no evidence of their prq>ondcraQl role in the Parthian 

SUG€e$5LDn* 

The progresaive Tcudallsation* of the Parthian kmgdom is reveled 
in many minor dctolb such as the proliferation of coats-of-arnu or 
imignia after Mithradates 11 ,'^“ Indeed after the reign of Mithradatea 
U, when ihc direct line of kings from the founder died out, the rale 
of the nobility with thdr j/nrdriffpi or council (Strabo XL515) in¬ 
creased in importance 5uch that tlic nobles ratified die accession of, 
and at times even appointed, the king of kings. Tlic lack of central 
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authority is reflected in the apparent absence of strict rules or legal 
processes governing the accession and succession of a niooarch and 
the loch of precision in ranks and offices, of which there were many. 
How did the nobles become so strong? 

^Vhcn the Parthians conquered Sekudd territory under direct 
Greek rule they (bund the cities (jkfu) and the to'tvns which had been 
military cotcmics- In addition they found the old Achacmetud 
aatrapai system which had somewliat broken derwn, and under the 
satrap probably the rparehy and further the hyparchy. Many 
epardilo had become the equivalent of satrapies, llie early 
Farthbns favotutd the dties and Heilenic culture, probably mam> 
taining the old Seleudd organisation in those areas where they had 
surdved. Wc hear, for example, of a certain facasis put in charge of 
Media by Miihmdates 1 (Justin XLI. 6 , 7 ), and Himerus over 
Mesopotamia ^Jbid. XLII.l.g). Further the title ‘siimap of satraps', 
on the analogy of ‘king of kings' is (bund on a Creek inscription, of 
Mithraxlates II at Bchi5tun.^‘ Otherwise the office of satrap seems to 
have lost its significance although, of course, the word appears 
fiequently in classical sources.^* One may surmise that the reason 
for the strength of the nobility lay in tlic granting of'feudal' domain* 
by die great king to his relative; and followers principally in the 
terriioiy through whicti die old road irom Sdeudn on the Tigris 
to Bactria and Aiachosia passed. In time this land, once royal do¬ 
main, became little dilTerent from the land ruled by the rulers of 
Armeiila, Adiabene, and the like, while intermamngn further mixed 
the Parthian with the local aristocracy. 

Meanwhile Iranian ideas of society and kingship, as developed 
under the Achaemenids, had continued through Sdcucid into 
Parthian times, Tlic licticin of the seven great Eunilics appears 
in the Parthian age, although it is unlikely that there were exactly 
seven leading noble families. Wc know die names of aonje of the 
families, and can even locate their prmapai fids, although they 
probably owned land in various parts of the kingdom. From Arabic 
sources and occanona] notices in classical texts, wc may suppose 
that the Karen family had its headquarters in Mhavend Media, the 
Suren family in Sdstan, and the Mihran near Rayy {near Tehran). 
This last family may be connected in some way with another fiunily 
name from Rayy, Spandiyad.** Other names of noble families arc 
mentioned in the sources but we know nothing about them, such as 
the family ofSpalipat inGurgan (?), perhaps replacing the house of 
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Gcv, or tlic family of Zek ia Atropaicnc replacing ihc local dynasty 
in the later part of Parthiai] rule.** These feudal princelings ap¬ 
parently had thdrown armies, such as the force which the Suren led 
in the battle of Carrhac, accoirding to FLutardi in his life of Crassus. 
TJic assembly of these great lords undoubtedly was of prime im¬ 
portance in the last half of Arsadd role. 

According to Pluiarcb and Jttsdn (XLL11.5) the Parlhians were 
di\idcd into a small number of freemen and a vast number of slaves. 
By freemen thc)‘ meant the nobility or plus the great 

and OiSicials of the kingdom, the sazfirl^Sit {R&n) of the Middle 
Perdan insertptiom. These last, one may assume, occupied l e ad ing 
positions at the court and in die army, \dth special ranks and 
privileges. All indications point to the development of forms of pro¬ 
tocol, an extensiv'e titulary and other forms of 'feudal* sociecy in the 
Arsacid period, llic proliferation of titles and ofBces makes it very 
difficult to put an order or hierarchy into the bureaucratic organisa¬ 
tion of the Parthian state. Furthermore, conditions in Mesopotamia 
were surely different from chose obtaining in Khurasan or elsewhere, 
and certain lilies undoubtedly came into cjcUtcnce and flourished in 
some areas or died in others. We can only say that there is no 
apparent fixed order ia either the Parthian bureaucracy, or even in 
the titles given to nobles, if we restrict ourselves only to the Parduan 
pciiod, and do not consider the later Sasanian inscriptions, Arabic 
or Armcaian sources, we actually find very little dtulary. 

The excavatiam of Dura-Europos, on the Eupliratcs River in 
present day Syria near the border with Iraq, tiavc provided much 
information about the Roman-Parthian borderlands. For a time the 
Patthians ruled this city founded by Scleucus I, and we have from 
Dura Parthian as wcU as Greek, Latin, Aramaic and Middle Persian 
inscriptions. The Greek tnscripdons are the most ami 

several give imeresdng data alwut Par thian titulary. Probably the 
most important of the Greek docu ments for our purpose is a loan con¬ 
tract on parohment which gives a number of Parthian ddcs, honorlEcs 
and personal names. It ii sometimes difficult to disringnwh between 
these three categories of proper ‘names’ in Iranian history, and 
foreign observeis from the time orHcrodoins to ihe prescui frequently 
confused them. 

In the parchment loan contract fiom Dura we have the creditor, 
a certain ‘Phraaies, the eunuch, arkap^Uis, one of the people of 
Manes us son of Fhraates, who is of the hatisa, and of the “Freemen**, 
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tjuc coUtctar and straiigos of Nlesopoiamia and Pnrapotauua and 
arkkos of llic Arabs.'** The vaHons titles of both men indicate the 
complexity of a noble’s p tMiri oii,, undoubicdly paralleled in Parthian 
icrritory elsewhere. In arkapaiis \vc have cither a rank or a specific 
office, probably the former meaning Just 'vasal lord/** Pbraaies 
stood in a subordinate position to anodicr Irardan, Mancch^ son of 
another Phraaies, who was probably a mqnber of one of the few great 
feudal families. Tlte htUita must mean something tike ^grandees' 
or which, however, is the nest vnjrd, ‘Freemen’ in G«ck, 

Could tbe two be complementary, i.e. he belonged to the Iranian 
of SzoISk and to the Mesopotamian class of In any 

case his office was tax collector and governor of Mesopotamia and 
Pampotanua plus an added charge, ruler of the Arabs, which 
causes no difficulty. The document was signed in the presence of tbe 
militarv- officer who w^as coimnanrler of the garrison and belonged to 
the order of the honoured friends and body-'guards (of the king), a 
rank known from Seleucid times. 

The disdnedon between rank and poddon caq be observed 
elsewhere in Parthian territory. In the inscription of Koi'i Janggah 
near fiujand in eastern Iran a eertain Gari-Ardashir had his name 
scratched beside a rock carvii^ shotvbig a man (presumably tumsetf) 
killing a lion with his bare bonds,** He is there called rt^'df and 
the bttcr the Parthian fOTni of '»tiap’, at this time probably 
the ruler of a city district as in the uxscripdon of Shapur on the 
Kabbah, of Zoroaster at Naqshd Rustam. The rank or title of noh/datf 
‘holder of first place', is found in Armenian as noxurar ‘feudal chicT, 
here again a rank name rather than an office.** The B^Tantice his¬ 
torian Thcophylactus Slmocatta (I.9) remarked that Persians would 
rather use honorary titles than their own names, a feature no doubt 
of Parthian as well as more recent times, hut which complicates our 
understanding of the feudal and the bureattcratic structure of the 
Parthian state. 

Satraps none the less seem to have been the backbone of the 
Parthian administradon, but, of course, on a very reduced scale 
compared to their position in .Acbacmeoid dmes. In Nisa it appears 
that the manbdn ‘margrave’ was above the satrap, while below the 
satrap was the the head of a 'fortified viliage/ The manb^n 
might be another name (or pdikStpin, 'mmigrave', attested firotn 
Samian tunes,** How far this pattern extended b unknown, but 
possibly only over Persia. 
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From tlic Transctiucasiu regian wc find frequently the term 
Armenian bika^x, which as we have 
mentiorkcd in note 57, identilled with the Dura baiisa. 1 would also 
domparr hitSMi witli mhi^dur *&nt place mau% aiul interpret bifaxi as 
'secand place (rulerWbetljcr this title was iimited to the north- 
western part of the Parthhui domam:^ is uncettainj but U is definitely 
and plentifully attested tberci while not lociJiied elsewhere. It must 
be emphasised again that bearers of these titles occupied various 
ollicrs which have confused the issues especially when one tries to 
assign a particular ftmedon to a title. The military characteristics 
of tile Sdeudd stale were strengthened, it would scein^ under the 
Parthiiins, but any atu^pt to recomcruct a feudai system of vassal- 
age under the Amcids would be highly cotijectural because of lacis 
of sources and ambiguities in words and ei>mo]ogies. Since maimal 
relating to Parthian dmes is so fiogmctitajy wc wiU find many Par¬ 
thian survivals tvheiL we disc us the organisation of the Sasaoifui 
empire/' 

Tbc pontloo and influence of the Greek cities in the western pan 
of the Parthian state later dedined in ftivemr of royal and prmTOciaJ 
authority^ for ibis b clearly revealed by the coinage^ Wc can follow 
the economic history' of the Roman Empire thanks to muny sources 
and studies^ but ii would be hazardous to attribute anyihing more 
than the general trends of the Reman dcvclopirient to the economic 
situation of the Parthians. The debasement of Roman coins in the 
^cotid and especially third centuries ad is ^veil known, and this general 
tendency^ Uiough not so dearly, can afeo be observed in the Parthian 
coinage especially after Vologeses h The tetradrachme, popular 
under the Seleudds and especially the Bactrian Grccksi had given 
way to the flra rhme by the first century Ptiecs probably continued 
to ri^c until cconntnic condidonfl were bad at the end of Parthian 
rule. The institution of shivm% uneconomical as il w declincdi 
however, as in the faicr Roman empire^ while scr^s^ if one may so 
call the indebted peasants, increased in importancCiH The question 
of kinds of slavery and bondage in Parthian times is very difficiiit to 
resolve because of the lack of sources, but if one may use later Sa- 
saniau malcmls as a refieedon of conditions in earlier times, one 
would cepect a distinction between foreign slaves captured in war¬ 
fare (the anfflAri* or Wn-«ubj eels' of Parthia), and those natives 
who sold themselves or were made slaves by debt (ianAiA?)/* One 
may suspect that die Roman colonate^ the tenant cstalcSr also 
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uiflueuced the PartbXatu towards tht end of iheir ruJe. As in caEUcr 
limes, ir rtmy be doubted whether large latifundia with huge 
numbers of sJaves ever flourished in the Parthian state, although 
Mesopotanua would have been u more appropriate field for tlieJn 
than die Iranian plateau. Plutarch {Cronur at) may refer lo a kind 
of serf when he speaks of the mass of the Par rliran army composed of 
prlati or 'clients^ mercenaries’.** One may postulate absentee lanth- 
lordship as an important cause for the economic troubles of Parthia 
as it was in the Roman Rmpire, and die luxury of die Arsacid court 
was repealed in die courts of the nobility and minor kings, all to the 
detiimcnt of the peasantry. 

We know little about taxes in the Parthian state and probably 
they differed in various parts of it. If wc can rely on later information, 
primarily the Talmud, then we can reconstruct some of the raxes in 
Parthian Mesopotamia. There apparently was a land taac called 
laiqd in the Talmud, and ktraga or poll tax, tvhieh latter word can be 
compared to the later Islamic land tax.«* It would seem that in 
Mesopotamia, as in Palestine, once a person paid a tax in a town he 
svas considered a citizen of that town, or village and was registered 
there for tax purposes,** If one could not pay liis taxes then his 
preperty would revert to the king, for all land was in theory ow'tied 
by the king; but a peisou, of course, could sell himselTor Ms futtuly 
into slavery to one who paid his taxes. The poll tax was not paid by 
the nobles, soldiers, priests or members of the bureaucracy, but there 
were many other taxes including a fVTv/i on government projects 
called angn^a in the Talmud.*’ Duties on river transporuttion, on 
salt, on die import and on the sale of slaves arc known and tile list 
undoubtedly could be let^diencd,** 

Much has been written about the Parthian army which the 
Romans knew' well. It was probably Mithradates U who organised 
the Parthian army and made the cavalry more important than it liad 
been in Sdeudd times. The cavalry seems to have been diwded into 
light cavalry, prunarily archers whom the Romans feared, and heaty 
armoured cavalry, the clibajiarii with heavy lances and the attapkroitii 
with bo^^'s.** The tactics of attacking and then riding away to lure 
the foe, while employing the ctibatsaru as a psychological shock more 
than a basic force, at first upset die Romans. Later, pasdbly under 
Artabanus 111, a royal body*guard and mercenaries arc more im¬ 
portant than they w'crc previously. 

Trade developed greatly under the Paitliians for many Parthian 
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coins have been found on (be Volga, in tlie Caucasus, in Chinese 
Turkestan and elsewhere, espcdally from the first haJf of the first 
century ad*''" The discovery of the monsoon by the Rom am in the first 
century bc bmugiit the spice and luxury tra^ of the Indies and the 
Far Bast closer to the Roman EmpirCi At the same time Farthian- 
Chinese contacts overland are attested in Cliinese sources* The 
aggressive Han dynasty extended its sts'ay thmugiiout Chinese Turk¬ 
estan on several occasions and undoubtedly merckanis penetrated to 
lands beyond the attainments of the armies. "Wi th the decline of both 
Chinese and Parthian power in the second century ad the Kusham 
became the heirs of both as the dominant power In Central Asia. 
The settlement of sonie 10,000 Roman prisoners in Merv by the 
Parthians according to Plutarch has led to some imerestieg specula¬ 
tion about direct Romau-Chinesc contacts in Turkestan," 

Littratare (tad Ctdtart 

Although we have no literary remains of the Pardiians from their 
otvn time, we may postulate something about literature under the 
Arsacids, Greek, of course, served as an official written Language on 
the coins and ciscwherei and surely there ivcre many educated 
Parthians who knew Greek. We know that Greek drama was cul¬ 
tivated, not only from classical souircs, hut from excavations of 
theatres and a form for making a comedy mask from Nisa,'* In 
Mesopotamia Semitic languages wxre in use, and as we know from 
the documents of Nisa and Avroman, Parthian was written hetero- 
graphicahy with Aramaic words as well as letters. From ihh awkward 
way of writing one w’ould not expect an csTcnjive written literature 
in Parthian, but there was a flourisSiing oral Uteraturc at the courts 
of nobles and rulers in Panliian times. 

Tlicre ii evidence that the Parthians gave the Iranian national 
epic the baric form in wliicli the Sasanions recorded it and passed 
it on to Firdori. Parthian poet-muririans not only created 

many of the hcroic-feudiil characlcrisdcs of the epic, but they probably 
preserved the old legen ds of the Kavia of eastern Iron, the Kayanians 
of the epic who were the ancestors of Vishtospa, patron of Zoroaster.’* 
Tltcse lays of ancient Iran, if one may call them that, were secular 
rather than religious in contctU, the Zoroastrian priests 

may have later contributed to thdr preservation. In the course of 
Parthian rule many new elements entered tlie tales, such as the 
lalwtirs of Heracles, which the Parthiaru surely heard about from 
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th* Gfcck popiil^diOiif and tvMcli may liavc provided a prototype 
for the heroic deeds of Rustam. We have already toeodoned that the 
Rustam cycle of stories was probably brou|[Kt inio the Iraman 
national epic by the Sakas from Central Asia, Undoubtedly the 
miiistrels in PajtMau limes wove many strands together in their 
stories of heroism in ancient Iran- 

The north-eastern origin of most of the tales in tJic epic* attested 
by the mingling of Kayanian, Sata and Parthian traditions, has Imu 
convincingly proposedThe dediue of the widespread mniitioti of 
minstrel-poems, it would seem, began in Sasanian times, bul the 
loss of such poetry later came primarity^ we may conjeeture^ in the 
change of society. In the influence of Ambit after the conquest of 
Iran by the Arabs, and in more sophisdeated and new forms of 
poetic expression But under ihe Paithians the mimtreb llouiishect 
andj une might say, doiniJiarcd the scetje as ihr ns Hteraiurc was 
concerned. 

Parthian art tvas mentioiicd when speaking of the Sarmatiaju 
and the anitnai style* The former view' of Parthian art as dcgencrati! 
GtoJc art must be revised* and, although there is continuity* Par- 
diian ait is also dificrtni from Sasaman art. Certainly Greek in¬ 
fluences ivcrc very strong among the early Parthianj a® w^c Icaxn from 
but the Parthians nctunitd to old Iranian traditionB in art as in 
other domains; scenes of tlic hum, the banquet scene, war and 
sacriiices come to the fore in later Parthian art* Tlie resurgence of 
polychromy in decoration U a feature of Panliiaii minor arcs as of 
Saimutian art. In architecture one tan see HcDcnistic forms, but the 
decoration and many new features art Orientals Wiatcver the origin 
of these fenturtap they certainly are found as leading characteristics 
of Parthian archuecturc. Tliey include the dome on squincho, ihe 
Central importance of the hiivan, and mural decoration as sculp¬ 
tured tapestryp The expressionism* of thi s art already hajc been 
noted.’^* 

The nomadic background of the Parthians may be Ectn in some 
equestrian features of dress, such as J^^gings aim hooti with tuched-in 
trouscre, which were popular all over the Near East in the first two 
centuries of our era^^* Tlie social hie, the art, oml hteraturc and 
political organisation of ihe Panhians* such as we know them, all 
testify to the heroic quality of the Parthian way of life* and ap 
proprJatcly they have left thdr name in Tnesdetn Persian m poAfurdfl 
*hero* brave man^ 
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Ftutndatiani ef ^mastriamm 

More has been written about the religion of the andent Persians 
than about any otiier phase of their life because of the ttatUj the 
Avcsui and the Pahlavi religious books, Furthcrmort^ rdigiDti domi- 
staled the lives of the ancients fhr more than of contemporary man. 
With the Parthians, however, wc lack sources for this as for other 
aspects of their liistoiy. Speculation about rhe rdipoui situation in 
Iran between the Achacmenids and the Sasatiians has usnalty 
departed from the sy ncrerism of the Setciicid period, which seems to 
have lasted into Arsacid times. There is much evidence in 
wurecs, including inscriptions, to Surest tiuki cults based on the 
identification of Greek ddtlcs with thrir Orietiinl counterparts, 
together with new mesrianir fcatuFes, w'cre dominant in Xear 
Eastern religious life. What happened in Iran In this period, and how 
did Zoroastri anism develop? 

^Ve may suspect that the Magi, in various parts of Iran, upheld the 
worship of Ahunt h fardu and/or other old Aryan gods in varying 
foirns and degrees of piety. That there existed a ‘Zoroaslrtan ortlio* 
doxy m this period is difficult to behove, but one may perhaps msutnc 
a generic rclattottship among the forms of worship among the Ira¬ 
nians, which might be called the Mazdayasnian faith. The Sasanians 
might have denied the adiierence of the jXmadds to any forai of the 
Mazdayasnlan faith, bin Zoroastrianlstn as we later know it must 
liave been taking shape under the Parthians, The Pahlavi Dtnkart 
speaks of the restoration of the good religion (Zoroastriankm) under 
the Sasaniana after its long eclipse after Alexander the Great, which 
only oonrorms to die general pattern of later Imnian ^news of the 
Parthians. 

Undoubtedly the Forthlam were more tolerant and leu concerned 
about religion than the Sasanlaiu; at least we hear of no great 
peracudous ol'adherents of foreign faiths by the former. The poadon 
of Jews, for example, was better under the Partliiiuis than under the 
Sasaniam, and from the Talmud {BaiaKamma 1173) we leam that 
Ardashir i deprived the Jews of the right of indicting capital punish¬ 
ment on member* of their own faith which they b.id held under the 
Parthians. Varions ndigious bodies maimained a separate existence 
under their own leaders, as usual in the Orient down to the miitts 
of the Ottoman empire. Undoubtedly many sects and cults existed 
in the Near East, but to disaitangJe them in the sources is a most 
difficult task. If we speak of the religion of the Iranians, as do die 
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classical sources, we will fiiul many contradictions and problenu, but 
if we speak of a geucral K{azday2miuui religious predominajice or 
'atmosphere’ with a lautudc perhaps similar to “the religion of the 
Ronaam’, then we may expect many sub-diviatma ami even aher- 
ratioQs. One might distinguish hetwccti the religions of the Indo- 
Farthians, the Kasham, the Sakas, the Sogdians, the Parthiaiis, the 
Armenians, the Fernans, and the Iranictsed popubtion of Fontus, 
Cappadocia and Commagcnc, not to mention syncretic cults of 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere. When one speaks, however, of Iranian 
elements in the pantheon of the Ktishans, presumably we interpret 
this as meaning descendants of old ^Vryan gods or peculiarly Iranian 
practices such as the exposure of tlte dead or reverence for fire. 
Also when Bardesanes, for example, speaks of consanguineous 
marriages among the iVfrt^eHsai of Asia Minor, we think of u Zoro- 
astrian practice even though tlie Piolemics practised it andi^ origin 
may be sought dsewherc.^^ 

llie Magians are frequently singled out in classical sources as the 
rcprcscniaiivcs of 'the relipon of the Fersians', par and it 

would not be amiss to suppose that their mlluettct was very 
strong, Origen (djcjnr/ Ctlm^ VL8o, 693) said that the word magic 
derives from their name, and as magicians and sorcerers they were 
know'll in the West- We may suppose that in Iran they were the 
priests who took care of any tiles of marriage, bunaj and the like, 
and that they served various deities, the most important of ivhom, 
after Ahuni Mazda or Ohrmizd, bdng Mithra and Anahita. 

It is impossible to discuss here certain practices such as the 
sacrifice of horses, apparently ao old Aryan custom, mentioned by 
Tacitus fVI.37), ThUostmtiis (lift ojApoUmm^ 1,31} and others, as 
practised by the Farthians, or certain inierestiifg survivals such as 
the god Assur in Mesopotamia, or tlie Aramaic inscription Tclatiiig 
to 'the goddeis Nanai the lung' ('masculitusl), and her relation to 
Anahita.’^* Problems arc many hut certain solutions arc few, A fesv 
items, hOAvcver, may be of interest and. importance. 

An Armenian historian, writing about Yazdagtrd U in the fifth 
century ad, speaks of the pahltmk and the p^huita, presumably the 
Parthian and Persian rdJgionjt which have been interpreted as a 
northern Parthian and a southern Persian school of Magi, or two 
sects-’* That this is a ct»gcnt explanation may be inferred from the 
theomorpluc names from the documents of Nisa wbich, as we have 
seen, are good Zoroasoian names. Together with the use of the 
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Zoroasdrian c&lciuiar, Uicy would indicate tliat the inhabitants of 
Nisa ^were ZoroEisiriaiii,*' It ihnuld be added that many names also 
have in them the gcjd Mithm, such as Mi]trba;uin, Mibrdatak^ 
Mihrfam, ahowing the popularity of die 'sun god’ in the Parthian 
h o me laT vH . Of Special note u the estate at Nisa called mjitnkrtt 
the (OP ayodawt) or the 'temple of Nanai’* an indication that 

probably here Nanai is to be identihed with Anahita* wlwae name 
docs not occur. Since the documenia from Nisa are from the second 
and first centuries BC* perhap the attributbn of a gathering of the 
Avestan fragments together by a king Valakhsh in the DtrAart 
should be referred to the Amdtl king Vologcses I, One may accept 
this tradition if wc renmubei* the 'otiemalisaclon’ of the Parthian 
state w'hich can be connected espcdally with the reign of Vologcses I* 

From archaeology and brief renuiriis in dasricat sources one may 
suppose that the Sclcucid cult of the ruler continued under the 
Parthian*! homage to ancestors was also prominent.*' From the 
remarks of Strabo, Pliny and others, it would seem that many of 
the tedious observances as described in the VemSdod, such as prohibi- 
rions and even taboos and charms, were in vogue in Farthiau times. 
The mysteries of Mithra, as mentioned above, although Iranian in 
insiigaiian, had practices and features which may be traced to Meso¬ 
potamia or Asia Minor* while dbfuic or Ahiimanic connections have 
been ably discussed by others.** 

T/u Kvshaits ami iht £ast 

Wc have spoken of the conquest of Bactria by the Rushans, but it 
would not be amUa to quote the wTll-know'« passage of the later 
ffan^jhii relating to this ' 

■Formerly, when the Ytwh-chih were attacked by the Hsiung^nu, they 
migrated to Ta-hsla and divided the ooimtry among the five Ari-Aw, diat 
ts to say* Hsiu-mi, Shuangomi, Rud^shuang, Fautun and Tu^tni. Nfore 
than one hundred years liad passed after Chi’u-chiu-ch'ueb, hn^fiou of 
Kud-shuang. having attacked and destroyed (the otlier) four Ari-Aow, 
indepeident and set himseLT on the tltronc. (His) krngdom was 
called Ruei-diuang-wang.’ ** 

Wc can accept this account as reliable and assume that the Ylicb- 
chih were united under the chief of the Rushan tribe. The term 
Aji-Aou generally has been recognised as the Chinese equivalent of the 
title wUch appears on the coins of Kujula Radphiscs, the first great 
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ICushan ful^, in Khanuhibi icript This in mm has been 

equated with ihf early I'lirkk title jabgfmy but iince the Turks 
probably boTrowed their utuliLry from Iraniam^ one may assume that 
ymiga ti Tramaii .^^ Since Kud-shuang also h dearly Kush an, the 
name! of the leader Chi-u-chiu<h*udi {Ancient Chinese •t^ww di^im 
i^iak) represents Kujula Kadphises^ the etymology of which is most 
uncertain.** 

His son Viina Kadphiscs siiccecdiid him^ apparently after having 
made extensive conquests in India. Under Vim a, tl^e c^tati fonn of 
whose name Lt imeo-tain^ Rushan power extended northwards 
across the Okus river. The octent of his realm into Sogdiana and 
westwards at the expense of the Pmlimns c4uitiot be dcteiTninnd and 
coin finds in Central Miz are uncertaiii indices of suriual controL^* 
The approriniaie dating of Kujiila and Vima in the la tier pan of the 
fint century ad seems assured by the imitation csf the coms of the 
early Romaii Empire by Kujuk. 

11 is under the next kings, Kanishka and Huwhka^ however^ that 
Rushan power reaches its apogee. Kanishka is well knowm in Bud* 
dhisi writings as a great defender and propagator of die ikith, while 
his insenptions and ihtssc of succeed^ rulers have caused great 
quanlitics of ink to flow in trying to answer a hotly disputed quesdon 
on the date of Kanishka, At least two international symposm on 
Kanishka^s date have been held in the post sixty year^, but no con¬ 
clusive dednon has been reached The problem lies with tlte inscrip¬ 
tions dated according to a Kanishka era* Some scholars maintain 
that this era IB in fact the so-called ‘Saka era" ofliidSan history, and 
should begiii ad 7S. OtJicrs r.laiTn that Ranislika liad his own era 
which is not the some as the Salta cra^ and his date should be rimt 
AD 134-14^ Fortunately earlier and later dates arc no longer ac¬ 
cepted, w same progress has been made. If we ore not bound to an 
oiherwisc known era, Kanishka might well have flourished ffVw 
AD I to* It is impossible here to discuss any of the involved oiul con^ 
troversial problems of Kushon history, of which tlicrc arc many. 
VVe axe here mainly concerned with Ku^han cultural acHevements 
anti their relations with Portbiau and Sasanian Inm- 

There are some matters on winch most scholars agree, cue of 
w^hich is the s>TtcTCtic etdture of the Kuslian realm which %vba c^'en 
more variegated than that of the Parthian stale. Thk may be seen 
most clearly in the art objects found by archaeologists at Begrajiii 
AighonLitan north of KabtiL Piaster plaques with Greek profiles on 
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them, Chinese lacquer. IndiaTi can^d ivories and Eg^^dan 
warc attest the widespread contacts of the Ktisham.*^ Similar 
observations may be made of the coins where Hdlcmstk or Roman 
ddtits, such ai Hemclts^ Hephaestus, Sempis, are piemred as well 
as Iranian gods and goddesses such as Mithra, ArdoxshOj Atar and 
Vercthragna* 

To these are added Indian deities such as Siva (OcihoJ, Mahasena 
and Buddha- IncEced here coo the Kuilian empire seem^ remarkably 
simiiar to the Roman with its various cults and foreign influences. 
The coinage of the Kushans is notable for die many gold Issues begin¬ 
ning with Vima based on the Roman gold dimtius of about 8 gjams^ 
and the lack of any $Uv^ issues in conirast to the ParthtiinsH, The 
gold coinage, more than anyching else, indicates the separation of 
die Kushans from the Parthhuas with their silver, traditionally tilt 
mnney of the steppes, the preference of nomads* Tlie Kushans per¬ 
haps felt themselves the heirs of the Greeks of Bactria, for it may 
have been Kanishka who adapted the Greek alphabet to record 
the Iranian language used in the Kushan kingdom. At the same 
time trade connections with the Roman empire were many and 
ideas, ait and culttirc passed between the two as well as objects of 
trade. 

*\ftcr Kmniilika caitic Htivishka who had a long rdgn tojudge from 
his manifold and ahundant coinage. It was probably uniier this king 
that the Bacirian imeriprion of the temple sanctuary of Surkh Kotal, 
dated in the year 31 (after Khnishka), was wTittcn tcllltig of the res¬ 
toration of the sanctuary.** It must be emphasised again that we do 
not know^ the dates or the dreumstances of succession or m!e of the 
various kings. From the style and legends of the coins one may make 
reasonable guesses, but they arc no more. The practice of coliateTal 
succession among the Kitshans, dmikr to the Indo-Panhhns, makes 
the reconstruction of a table of succession of the Kushans highly 
speculative.** 

After Huviihka the coins of a King Vasudeva have been found in 
considerable number, but after him a repetitioii of the coinage of the 
Gracco-Bactrian kings seems to occur. Can we assume that the 
immense empire of the Kushans extending from Mathura in India 
to the Oxut and beyond, in CentniJ Asia, split into two or more 
parts? It would seem that the Kiuhans held the greatest territoiy 
when their neighbours were weak, while witli the rUe of the Sasa- 
nians in Penia, if not before^ and the Guptas in India at the 
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bceinniivgof the fomth centuty, Kushiin power is ended even thongti 
minor Kurban dynasa did coadnue to mle. Under Sliapur I the 
Kuaham were triburnry lo die Sasaniana tnit pre^miibly not under 
thdr direct rule* while later the Sa^aninns had a governor at least in 
Bactna* The question of Kushan ni[c in Ccntml Asia cannot be 
solved Without new archaeological material, particularly inscrip* 
donSj for the few Cuds of Kushan coins tn the excavations of P* 
Tolstov in Khwarezm can be explained 21s the result of trade. Front 
Chinese sources, as well os (rom archaeologiad indicadons, one might 
assume that die Kushaji^ did control Kitshgat^ Sogdlana and the 
Ferghana valley at least under Kanishkap How far to the west, north 
imd east they went cannot be determinedj but the Rushans estab¬ 
lished a reputation and a new dynastic legitimacy in eaitern Iran 
and north-west India so that their successors the Hephthalites and 
the Shahi kingsofKabul, before the tsiamtcconquest^ daimed descoit 
B^m the Rushans. In Buddhist tradition KanishJta looms large and 
the extent and influence of the Gondharan art school already has been 
mentioned* ITic Rushans not only brought Central .Asian and Chinese 
influences into eastern Iran and Indtaj but diey also contributed 
to the Iranbation of north-wcat India, which make them worthy of 
our attentijom 

7 ^ Traditi&m Peuii 

Under the Scleucids and the Panhiam the province of Persis, 
the homeland of the Achaemcnids, maintained some of the old 
imperial traditions. At the side of the rock cue tomb of Darius at 
Naqsh-i Rustam llvere if a much weaihered and almost totally 
illegible Uiscription in the Aramaic script, but in the Old Persian 
language, as evidenced by at least two words hfyfy *grcai king' 
(line 20), while other readings arc less clear. If this inscription h to 
be dated m Selcucid times, it would be a suipnsiiig document 
written by Persians under Greek rule to preserve the memory of 
their iUustfious kmgs.*® More certain is the series of coins minted 
by the *fra(^itka presumably under Sdcucid overlordship (Strabo 
XV.736), allhough one may aurmise that the •^sfurdto simply 
continued a piovincml office of the Jate Achacmcnid empire w^hicli 
the Scleucida accepted. It is significant, I believe, that the obveises 
of the early t»ini rcscmhlc Achaemedd satrapal issues, while some 
rcvercea have the ruler in adoration before a structure resembling 
the sdF-called Kabbah of Zoroaster at Naqshd Rustam over which, 
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an a few coinj, the Achaemcnid winged figure of Ahura Mazda is 
placed.** 

After the Partbiiui conquest of western Iran the coinr change to 
ftstmhle Parthian prototypes and the dtlc 'king' appears. It 

would be interestii^ if the assumption of the ride 'Jong’ by the rulers 
of Persis coincided with the use of the title 'king of Icings by the 
Parthian great king, but one i^not date the coins of Persis. At the 
same lime as tltc title Tdng*, the language on the coins changes from 
AruTTiaic to hcicrographic Middle Peraan, as evidenced by the word 
BRIT, ‘son*, literally 'his son’ in Aramaic, which appears on the ooim 
of a certain D'’rfUf, ’Darius’ son of Autophradates, perhaps to t)c 
dated in the first century sc, Tlic coins lia.vc been divided into three 
senes, extending down to the Sasunians and the earliest, ha^e Ijccn 
dated drM 220 sc, while none of diem have Greek legends.** This is 
further evidence for tlic contmuit)’ of Achaemcnid traditions in 
Persts, and the nonies of the rulers, Darius and Artaxerxes support 
this belief 

Odier ifaan the coins there b little inlbrmation about Persb before 
the Sasanians. Sirabo (XV.736) would have the local princes ivitb* 
out any real po^ver and subject to the Parthians. Pibiy (\ 1 .15®) says 
that Numenius the governor of Mcsetic^ appointed by Aniiochus 
flV?), won a battle against the Periians first with his Heel and then 
his cavalry on the coast of the Persian Gulf, which tells us littk. 
Lucian {Membitu, di.15) quote* from an unknowTj work by Isidore 
of Charax saying; ‘Artaxerxes, another king of the Pereiaru, whom 
Isidore of Ghara.'t the author says ruled in the time of his parents, 
after living ninety-three years, was ircacherously murdered through 
a plot of hii brother Goclnhr.’ Unlbrtunatdy this ruler cannot he 
definitely identified with any ting of the coin series. 

The rdigiou of the princes of Persis was important to them rince 
fire altars appear on the later coins and on the carliesi coins firlrk" 
'‘U{T\ ‘governor (by grace?) of tlic gods’ (rather than ‘divine 
/rcMruAfl^), which would indicate a rdigious sanction of rule. Further 
speculation on the significance of this, to make a dynasty of 2oro- 
astrian priest-kings may be plausible but should be avoided until 
Qiore source material is at hand. 

The existence of a Temple or sanctuary of Aitaliita near Persepolis 
from Lite lime of the Achaemcnid Artaxerxes II to Aidashir the 
Sasanian seems attested by a number of sources.** It would appear 
thar the goddess was espcdally venerated in PeisU, not exclusively 
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but togrthcf with Ahun and Miibrji. Idamic sources tdl us 

that a ccrtaki Sasan was ui chai^ge of the temple of /VnaJiiia at 
Isialdir (near Perscpolk) at the same time that a king called Goduhr 
from a Ikmily caUed Ba^rangi was ruling in Persia-** If tradidon 
is reliable GochiJir should be a ruler who issued coins in the scries of 
the rulers of Persis, but no coins of his have been fourul This name, 
howeverp is not unexpected, any more ihan thni of Susan, whose 
name is laOso found among the coins of the Indo-Parthiana.** The 
frtory contiimcs that Sasan miinicd a daughter of Gochihr and his 
sou Papak revolted agalmi Gochihr and killed him. Thus the fottrula* 
dou of the Sasaniau dynasty was laid. 

The rise of Ardashir is shrouded iu simihir, but even more, 
l^endary lore lo that of Cyrus and the first Arsadd tuier- It is quite 
probable that by the rime of Ardashir Parthian, or rather eastern 
Iranian, epic talcs had long lincc pencLraied Petsis and were sung by 
minstrels perhaps together with local lays. The priesthood in Persis 
had been accommodating various facets of rites and wordiip to 
each other and forming the background of what wan to be tilt basis 
of the new ^oroastriau iiate chiimh* After ihe Sasanians were W'dl 
established the tegitunacy of ihc d>*nasty as the lineal descendants 
of the vague great empire of the past had to be propagated. The 
priests who could write were interested in other mattcra and it fell to 
the mins trels to take up the task of weaving the story of the rise of the 
Sasa ti i ans into the national epic. Since the pre-Sasanian era was one 
of heroic epics rather than of sober, tvritten history, t h b was not a 
diScuIt task. ^\ftcr Ardashir histoiry begixts in Iran, even in the epic, 
and one might aUo say life becont^ more prosaic and more ordered. 
Although much of the feudal, heroic culture of the Parthians coo- 
tinucfl we are in a new epoch; a new national consriousne^ comes 
into bring. \ct still the legacy contmucs showing the remarkable 
continuity of Iranian traditions. 
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ArJaihir atiA tht QfcU ^ Histegi 

For the Fersiake solid history begins with the Sasanlans. \Vljat 
transpired beiore Ardashlr Is vague and legendary^ o heroic age; hut 
this does ant mean that aflcr Ardashlr we escape myth and itnccr- 
taintyi Tor what happened and what people bdteve should have 
happened are frequently confused even in that pordoii of Iran’s 
history which is related by many diUcrcnt sources. The story of the 
founding of dtc Sasanian dynasty is not unlihe the story of Cyrus or 
even Arsaces, both of which generally conform to qiic norms. 

In one Pahlavi source, the JTar AomoA: of Ardasfiir, or bis *book of 
deeds', it is related that Sasan was a shepherd of King Papak who 
ruled in the city of Istakhr near Pcisepolis. Sasan was a descendant of 
the Achaemenids, but he kept this a secret undl Papak had a dream 
which was interpreted that the son of Sasan would one day rule the 
world. So Papak gave his daughter to Sasait and from this union 
Ardaslur was born. This story is repeated by Firdosi in tlie natioind 
epic and it w'as evidently widdy believed since AgutMas {Historia 
11,27), living in the sixtb century, gave a somewhat garbled version 
of the story, itadng that Papak was an astrologer and Sasan a soldier 
who was a guest in his boiuc. Recognising signs of greatnea in 
Sasan Papak gave him bis ^vife and Ardashir was born. Much later 
when Ardashir was king a quarrel between the two old men broke 
out, which was settled by calling Ardashir the son of Papak though 
descended from Sasan, 

Another tradidon found in Ibn al-Athtr (ed, Toraberg 1,272), in 
Eutychtiu (ed, Cheikho, foil. Ci5v) and others, has Sasan a princelet 
in Fars, Papak hit son and Ardashir his grandson. This is the position 
adopted by most scholars today, especially after the discovery of the 
famous trilingual inscription of Shapur I on the K. a'ball of Zoroaster 
which is the Sasanian. counierpart of the OP Behistun inscription,* 
This inscription, however, merely names Sasan with a title 'the 
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lord^ presunialily os an ancestor, while Papak h here and elscwhcTc 
specifically called the gnmdfathcr of Shapur^ The mother of Papak 
h given as Denak* bat it h tmi stated whether she was married to 
Sasan who is never named as Arda5bir*s grandfather, although this is 
a probable assumption, Tliercfore an obscurity does exist, even in the 
inscriptions, about the exaci rclatiotiship between Sasan anti Papak, 

In the Striae chranick of Arbcla, we read that in the lime of 
Vologeses IV [ 6 rca ad 191—207) the Parthians fottghx against the 
Persians, and later the same chrouMe ‘In earlier time* tlie 
Peiriam tried to unseat the PartJmns; many dines they aterted 
ihcmsclvts in ivar but were defeated.'* The chronicle Fimher says 
that later the Persians and Medcs made an alliance with the kings 
of Adiabenr and Kirkuk and that together they overthrew^ the 
Parthiaim. The date and circumstances of the defeat and death of 
Artabanus V, the opponcni of Ardashir, are not clear; the usual dates 
have been given as either au 2 ^ 4 or 326* The coins of the last Arsa- 
citU, however, confuse the matter, so much that a long joint ruk of 
Vologeses V (307^27?) and Artabanus V (^13-^34?) has been 
proposed with die son of Artabanus* Anavasdes, ruling one year 
a2&^!27,* Inasmuch, however^ as /Vmcid resistance did not end with 
the death of Artabamis one niighc suppose that coins of the last 
Arsacids were minted in his name even after the victory of Ardashir 
ivhich may be dated from various fiourcefi probably as April S24- 

Ln the titulary of the royal Sasanian inscripuons one may see the 
cjcpansiott of the state. Sosan, as noted, h referred to merdy as lord' 
while Papak is ‘king/ Ardashir is “king of kings of Iran^ and Shapur 
is “^king of kings of Iran and non-Iran*. An indication of bow one 
might be nhilcd in interprclitig an ItiseTiption, is the appellation 
*god^ for Papak in KZ, but word lipping god' for Ar- 

dashir and Sbapur, This might induce one to assume that Fapak 
held a different position or faith in religion ihan his son and grandson. 
Yet the same formula appears on later inscripdons in Taq-i Bustan, 
and one cannot conclude anything from the practice of omitting 
from the name of a grandfather. The phraae 'whose 
seed {or origin) is from the godj\ however, is a continuation of a 
Sdeudd if not Achaemcnld formula while the term *god' applied to 
the ruler had probably by this time assumed the rignificance of'your 
majesty^ in protocoL 

For ibe dating we fortunately Iiave an inscription written in the 
Parthian and Sosanion Middle Persian languages on u pillar in 
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Bbbapur, Tbc twt says; *in ihc xnomh of Fra^'^tidiii of the yeaf 58, 
fony years of the fire of Arda^hiri twenty^four years of the fire of 
Shapur, (which is) the king of fires'.* On the reverses of Sasamaii 
coins we have Aramaic *fire of-' until Shapur II; then t.wc 

have the Imnian ^iwry until Yazdagird II (439^-457) after whom it 
disappears. Each king apparently had his oivn fire, lighted at the 
b^inning of Ins rcigiti and this fire was on a portable fire altar 
similar lo those on die colns^ as one would gather from Sebcos ihe 
Armenian wTitcr, from Ammianus MaredUnus and fro-m others^ 
Shapur^s fire w^aa called the king of fires possibly because it was 
identified w'ith the Gushnasp fire of the w'ariiors, which was later 
dedgnated *ihe victorious king of fires^ (Jrar J^amak, X.ifi, but the 
text is not clear], or maybe the king's fire w'as called the king of fires 
simply as a manner of speaking.* The date of accession and the date 
of the crowning of a king have usually difiered is tlie ancient Orient^ 
and these dates are not precisely know'n in regard to Ardashir and 
Shapur. From the inscription of Bishapur we would have three 
dates, the beginning of the Saaanian era^ the accession of Arda^hir 
and the accesdnn of Shapur. Great controversy has raged over the 
date of Shapur's acce^on and crowning, but his. first year must 
begin either ai the end of agg or 241 .* The coins of Artabanug V and 
Vologcscs^ mcntionjcd aiiovc^ would tend to favour the year 241 but 
dicy tire not decisive*^ 

If Papak had been the director of the AnaMtn shrine at IstaJdir 
before he became Idi^, afterwards he and espedaUy his son were 
hmy xrith other affaiis, even tliough both may have retained the 
dignity os head of the temple. Papak had a smati court, the most 
prominent rnemben of which are named in Shapur's great trilingual 
inscription. Tlrcte is only one title, the mentioned 

and no religions deiignatiomi so one should that Papak^s 

court was that of a smaU pritidpalit^'wich no bureau trade tradition. 
After -Ardashir became the king of kings of Iran, the successor of the 
Parthianfl, the situation changed. Ardashir inherited the feudal 
organisation of the .^rsacids which is dearly seen in the inscription. 
Ac the new court we find an order of protocol beginning with four 
powerful eastern klng^^ three of whom oddly have the same name as 
Ardashir. The first on the list is the king of Khurasan, the upper 
country and homeland of the defeated Parthians, while the second is 
tlic king of Merv who is called Ardashir. It would be natural to 
suppose that relatives or dose friends of Ardashir were appointed to 
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ofBm in (he new empire, especially in. the imporranf poitu in 
eastern Irnn, hm we do not know ihe relatimifihip of these rulers to 
the king of king^. The nexi two kings of Seiscan and Kirman are 
also both ciiUcd Ardaihir, the latter, according to Tob^* being a 
son of the king of kings. One may further assume that tlicse 'king* 
doms^ were won by force of ami!, and hence tv ere free to be assigned 
to favoudtes^ while mters who submitted to the Sasanian monarch 
probably retained their pnodpaliiies in a feudal reliidonship. 

Tlic inscription continues with three qufrcnj, probably the king^s 
mother, grandinother and abler, the ^queen of q^ecJI5^^ Then Ibllows 
an Ardashir the ^inrriand a Papak the ckilia 7 £h Prom their 

name! and high rank botli were presumably members of tJie Sasaniun 
fsiimly. The former waa probably aitnost like an assbtani lo the king 
since the title as used earlici- in Georgia implies that there the 
pitta^ was second to the king In rank mid importance.^ At the 
Sasanian court this rank may have declined somewhat^ so that 
the bitaxf and the divided tlie civil and military direcdom of 

the affairs of the empire between them. 

The heads of the great Parthian feudnl famUics are nejct in the 
Hat, first (iic Varas! family which b new. The Varaz may have been 
essentially a northern Iranian family sitice the name appears fre¬ 
quently in connection with ArmctiJa or Azerhayan.'*^ Second in 
rank of the feudal fatmlks Is a representative of the famciis Suren 
family^ while third com^ the lord of Andcgam aho coiled Indegan, 
presnmabEy another feudal appanage.^* Two memben of the ^vell*^ 
known Karen family arc followed by a name known ebewhere^ 
Apursam, who bears the honorific *gkiry of Ardaihir^, fpllow^ed by 
the lord of the area around Mt Demavend and a member of the 
Spahpat family which ends the Ibc orfamilieaJ* 

Tlic chief of the scribes, cliief of the armoury and other ofliciab, as 
well a* promLtimt persons wath no offices named, complete the list 
of people in Ardadiir^s court who were honoured by having sacrifices 
performed in their names at the fires established by Sliaptir I at 
Naqsh-i Rustam The court of Ardashir shows the same features 
of an unfixed central state and bureaucracy which abo would ha^'e 
been characteriadc of the Panhian court, and everything points to 
a continuity from the past. The early coins of Ardaaliif too are copies 
of tlicBc of Mithradaies 11* but the traditions of iconography of the 
variom crowns worn by the early Sosanian kings are by no means 
clear*^* One must resist the temptation to see cultic or religious sig- 
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nificance in tvttry leature of indent art and arcbaeolog)* though 
mcb ideas must have been Ireqncntly present. 

Later Sasanian iradiiion, reported mainly in Arabic sources^ 
traces the bcginnkigs of all instkudons of chnrdi and state back to 
Ardashir. He is ihc ruler who nemsuted or resinrccted ihc old 
Persian empire with its ™nou5 insdlutiom as weU as the religion of 
Zoroaster which bad been in eclipse under the Hellenistic kings and 
the Parthians, Apursam^ the coniidant of Ardashlr^ was credited 
with holding the ofGce of prime minister (ehi^; Jram^idaf) while 
Tamar (probably a tnisreading of the name Tosar dnee it appear? 
in a patronymic iCZt Line 59 hliddle Peraan Mtr^ ZY twsTk'n) was 
the first chief ntab&d accoreUng to Arabic sources. The purpose of 
the later Sasaniam in attributing an early origin for many offices w'as 
probably that they wished to seek authority for new^ developments by 
claiming that these were in fact not new, but dated firom the begin¬ 
ning of the anpire althougii they had fallen Into decays The anti^ 
quarian rcnamance of die time of Chosmes I is well known and will 
be discussed bdow^ and lids was probably the period when the 
rdcrence of imtituttons back 10 Ardadur was made. A writer in 
Arabic Mas^udlj for example, not only attributed the founding 
of certain offices to Ardashir but aisq the ordering of society into 
classes which, however, cottld not be the w'ork of one king, 
Ardashir 

From Shapur> Inscription we can also infer the eKieiii of Aitlashir^s 
empire* From Islajnie and other sources seholai? have proposed that 
Ardashir re^tablishcd the Achaemcnid empire in the east including 
tile Punjab and did well in advancing the iVonder against the Romans 
In the west- The iome sources, how^ever, tcU us that Ardashir had 
much fighting to do to consolidate his rute„ ^pcczaiiy in Armenia 
where reskmnee was itrojng. The fact that in msmipriom Ardashir is 
called the king of kings of Iran hut not of nan^Irnn, tvould imply 
that he did not appreciably advance his boundaries outside of 
EraniJtahr which, of course, included Mesopotamia but not Armenia 
(according to the Paikuit inscription, line 6) and probably not the 
Kushan empire In the east. On the other hand Tabari (trans. ^Tocl- 
deke 17] says that the kings of the Kuihansi ofTuran and Makran 
came to Afdafhir, after hii victoriei in the east, and offered their 
submission. It is possible that under nArdashir they stood only in a 
vassal relationship to him while under Shnpur the Rushan kingdom 
and other areas were really tncluded in the empire. Thia ftirtber 
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£mpil« wafi by Shapur of which wc have no mdcncc* The hegemony 
of Ardashir may have been lights based on a few victories over t!ie 
aliies of ihc Aisadds rather than actual conqueat afterwards. 

TTu Impmatijm ^fShapt^t 

Tlic Sasanhm kings greatly favoured urbaniim, u trait not la sudi 
evidence amoiig their predecessors. The Bm two sovereigns taf the 
house of Sasan were the greatest city foimders of the Unc and most 
of the dties with royal n^es (see map at end) in them were founded 
or renamed by ArdasMr or Shapur, The confusion of ancient native, 
UcUenistiCt and Sasanian names given to citica frequently mdees 
idcntlEcanons of the does difhculE. 

While their neighbours must have rcoibcd that the change of 
dynasties in Iran was not particularly to their mtererL^ the S^^aniaiis 
wejic soon to show the Romans smd Kushans that a new Iranian 
aationaiism and imperialiini was a distinct peril to the peace. The 
Romans had won many victories in ihc last century of Parthian rule, 
so Aidashlr was somewhat of a change w^hile Shapings conquests 
turned the balance of power in favour of We know much about 

his ivais with the Romans because they were spectacular as well as 
victorious cainpaigTis. His inscription of the KaT>ah of Zoroaster is 
both an importani record and a paean of victory regarding tus wars 
with Rome. Some schofars have accepted every word of his necord of 
the struggle with the Romans as tmCt but have demod any other 
conquests of Shapur since they' are not mentioned. Another inscrip¬ 
tion on the same structuir, writicn by the order of an importimt 
religious 6gure Kardfi howeverj docs cell of campaigns in Trans¬ 
caucasia. We may ahu assume that victories in eastern Iran extended 
the empire to Tndfap although wc cannot exclude the possibility that 
some of these cumpuigns occurred tow^ards the end of Ardashir^s 

Shapur’s inscription of KZ tells of dirce campaigns against tlic 
Romans, first at the beginning of his rdgn when Gordian marched 
against Shapur but was defeated and Jdikd^ whereupon Flulip the 
Arab succeeded him as Roman emperor and made peace with 
Shapur- The second campaign resulted in the destruction of a Roman 
army of 60,000 men, affaf which the Persians ravaged Syria and 
Cappadocia, capturing Antioch on the Omnic^ as well as many 
otiicr Cities. In ihe third enmpaign the Emperor Valerian de« 
featrd and captured after which Shapur again raided Syria and ca^lcm 
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Anatotb. Other soured tdl m that in the tbk<i campaign King 
Odennth of Palm>Ta attacked and defeated the Persians, aciang 
much of their booty while they \%crcon the homeward march. The 
first and third campaigns of Shapur can he dated in 343“344 and 
259-060 and can. he followed in literary sources. The second campaign 
presents problems in dadng and ideniification because of the 
cxca'V'ations at Duta-Europos. The evidence from Dura suggests that 
this Roman outpost on the Euphrates was captured by the PcTnans 
in 253 who held it for a few months and then again in 256 when the 
city was itortiicd and destroyed by Shapun Tiie queidon arises, 
wliich cpf the dates belong to Shapur’s second campaign. Generally 
speaking a 'campaign* in the Near East from andent times has meant 
an c^tpeditian of one year. It u possible that the second expedition of 
Shapur lasted a number of yean, including 253 and 256, as I liave 
suggested clacw'hcre.’* More study has convinced me that this is 
unlikely and that 256 is the date of the second campsugn while 253 
was a minor raiding expedition not mentioned in KJZ. 

The capture of Valerian was an unparalleled event in history and 
Shapur made certain rhat the world knew about it through his 
inscription and nock relicfi at Bkhapur and ?<taqsh-t Rustam. 
Although the interpretaCLon of these relief is varied and disputed it 
may he true that they are a kind of counterpart lu pictures of the 
iDscriptlon and the tltrcc Romans at BJshapur represent the three 
Roman emperors mentioned in the inscription, Gordian, Philip and 
Valerian,*" The prisoner! captured by Sliapur in his ivars with the 
Romans included many technicians and from Antioch the bishop of 
tire city who, wiili many of hb flock, svas settled in Khuzistan, The 
ciry of Gundeshapur (‘the better Antioch of Shapur') was settled 
with Roman ptisaners and die Caesar’s dam at Shustar was one of 
their consiniciioiis. Prisoners were settled in Kars, Parthia, Khuzistan 
and elsewhere (according to KZ, line tfiof the Parthian version) and 
they probably provided the basa of the later Christian communldes 
in Iran. 

The fortress town of Hatra which had repulsed the Romans on 
various occasions fell to Shapur, probably on bis second campaign. 
One may also tentatively assign the min and abandonment of the 
towns of Hatra, Assur, Dura and other sites to the conquests of Shapur 
whlcK dius must have changed the face of the Roman'Iianlan 
frontier lands with the consequent end of certain trade routes and 
roads. The Romans contributed to this too when Aurdnui conquered 
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and destroyed Palmyra under Queen Zenobin in 273, Thereafter the 
Romans, and later the B^'zantines, and the Sasanians maintained a 
system of border buffer states and Hmes between their two empires 
which were as often at war with e^rh other as not,^* 

Shapur was not only victorious agaimt the Romans but also in 
the north in Transcaucasia and presumably in the east. According 
to KZ the Sasanian empire included ‘Turan, Makuran, Paradnn, 
India and the Kmhtatjttahr right tip to Pashkibur and up to Kash, 
Sogd and Shaah’, This passage has been discussed by several scholars, 
and I would inrcrprci it to mean that first the land ofTuran, probably 
including mmt of the province of K slat in present-day Pakistan, ;vas 
included in the empire. This Tutiin may well have some relation to 
(he pppositioti of Iran and Turan in the national epic, especially 
when we know that many of the stories come rrom nelghbouiitig 
Seistan. A further pottsibllity, that the kingdom of Tu rati was created 
by invaders from Centra] Asia, cannot be dismissed. Next comes 
Makuian w hich is easily identified and then Paradan which presents 
n problem since we have no definite titerary references to it and cannot 
bcate it. I suggest that it may be located cither in Arachoda or at 
the mouth of the Indus river ratherihan asmall locality m Gedrosia.i* 
India or Hindustan ts generally recognised as the Indus valley, but I 
suspect it !s Only the upper Indus fa ere, north of present Sukkuf Into 
the Punjab. Exactly when this area submitted to the Sasanians is 
uncertain. 

The Rushan empire at this time had already passed its prime and 
according to seme n umism atists may have split into two kingdoms, 
a Bactiian and an Indian kingdom, or even into more parts. It is 
tempting to think that the limits glvTm in Shapur KZ refer only to 
the extent or boundaries of a northern Kuslian kingdom, which sub¬ 
mitted to Shapur after a defeat, aince there is no evidence that the 
Sasanian armies actually reached the confines of the Peshawar 
regfon, Kashgar, Sogdiana, and Tashkent. It is not certain that 
Fashldbiir is in fact modem Peshawar, but in any case a district or 
principality rather than the city is meant. The distrun either was 
possibly restricted to the Peshawar plain cast of the present Khyber 
pass, Or more likely comprised all of tlic lotvlands which were the 
ancient Gandhara, including present Jalalabad. Kashgar surdy 
means the kingdom which may have extended into Russian Turk¬ 
estan north, of the Oxus river, or we may have in the inscription the 
actual orihe pretended extent of the Kushan empire up to the borders 
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of the state of Kashgar which was more or less restricted to caitem 
Turkestan. 1 am indmed to favour this lallta* wew since Sogdiana 
and Sbaah were probably states with their centres primarily and 
respectively in the Zaraikhan and Ferghana valley*. In other words 
the boundaries of the Kushmskahr in thcoryt if not practice^ 
included the mountairtous area of part of the Famirs and present- 
day Tajikistan. The scanty archaeological and Chinese literary 
evidence would not contmdki this view. 

Thus in the north-east Ardashir and/or Shapur secured the sub¬ 
mission of the Kushan state, A good guess would put the first defeat 
and submission of iheKushaus under Ardadur w'hilc the incorpora¬ 
tion of the Ksskanihakr in the Sasanian empire would date from 
Shapur’s reign. In all probability the oasis state of hlerv marked the 
military outpost of direct Sasanian rule under Shapur as It did later. 
In the ey'B* of the Pensians what was beyond was no longer Iran but 
non-Iran, The archaeological evidence for the destruction of the 
city ofKapIsa [hodit Begram) north of Kabul can be neither attributed 
dor denied to Shapur, but is probably earlier, The extent of 
Shaptir's hegemony in the cast, on the whole, is now known from his 
inscription. 

From Shapur's inscription KZ we sec that most of Transcaucasia 
was included in his empire, and from * he inscription of Kanir at the 
tame rite we Icam (line la) ‘the land of Armenia, Georgia, Albania 
and Balasagan, up to tlic Gate of the Albanians, Shapur the king of 
kings with his horsefs) and men pillaged, burned and devastated’.*® 
Tliis indicates that Shapur did not inherit these lands from his father 
but had to conquer them, and for Kiurttr these arc land* of non*Iraii 
(, 4 flir^R), Shapur re-created the Acbaemenid empirt and the 
Tetrinns again, ruled over tjoii-lranian.t. Yet Shapur was not the 
great innm'ntor or organiser that Oarius was, since lie conliimed for 
the most part in the path he had inherited, the legacy of the Par- 
thians. A new feature, however, was the state church which will be 
discussed below. 

The list of notablw at the court of Sltapur in KZ is both longer 
and more variegated than that of his fatiter. From this and other 
iiucHpdons, the protocol and the social strotiScatian of the Sasanian 
court are revealed. In the bilingual (Parihian and Niiddle Fenian) 
inscription of Hajjiabad Shapur tells of an arrow he shot in the 
presence of the rulers {shshTdir, Le. ibc kings of various countries in 
the Sasanian empire), the royal princes {BR BITP or pfipuAr), the 
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great nobles (vn^kin) and the small nobltt {uzdldn}. In she Paikuli 
inscription of Narseh we find the otpres^ion, *the Persian and 
Parthian royal princes, great and small nobles*, which rei-xals the 
fusion of the Parthian and Persian nobility, perhaps shnilar to the 
Medcs and Persians in the time of the Achaemcnlds^ The court of 
^Sitapur, like that of Ardashir, docs not show the developed forms of 
imperial burcauenury characteristic of the Later empire, for exiimplc 
the ofhcei of die prime minister or chief of priests are not preseni. Thr 
funedens of many of the listed posts are noi known, but n number of 
considerations lead one to believe that the court diflci3 little fiom the 
Arsacid conn* A surprise h the prcscnci: of seven satraps, the latest 
appearance of tliis title, refinring to the districts or provinces as wdl 
as the chief city whidt gave its name lo the province. The satrapies 
depended directly on the king and the central government hence ^vere 
located in w^estem Iran and ooi on the frontiers* Subdtvisions of 
provinces existed but apparently neither in a untfamt sy^stem nor 
throughout the empire. 

Although the Sasaniiizis haw been diaracieriscd as rcprcftcnting 
an Iranian reaction to Heltenlsm, under Shapuf we have the last 
Greek used in inscriptions in Iran, and liis patronage of Greek 
phUosopIiers and savants has come do^Ti in Persian tradition* Likc'^ 
wise the mosaics of his new city Sishapur in Pars reveal a strong 
VVc5teni mJlueiict not to be atnihntcd solely lo artisans among the 
prisoners from Roman armies.** One may suggest that under Shapur 
there is |■eally a revival of Greek cnltural influences in Fran which;, 
however, hardly mridvirs his death* 

As the ernpire expanded bo the bureaucracy also muiit have groivn^ 
but again the old traditions cofitinued* We know iroin several 
sources that ilic royal seals were not personal seals, but w^xc used by 
various oSiciaU of the Idng as had been true earlier. Just os In Selcueid. 
times Sasa Ilian offlcial seals carried only legends or nicrixogritnui but 
no figiirca. Representations of deities, personal portraits or atiimak 
Were pictured on pri\Txte scaht. The ofEcia] scab seem lo have been 
important preragatives of office, and laEer tve find many seal im- 
prcsaions of tnobtjds and other rehgioui dignitari^ ns well as civil 
officials. Seals were used for all Iduds of business and for religious 
affairs for oJJ matters whidr rtepured idcntiflcadon or any writings 
Tile seals and their impresrions provide valuable infoniiatjoti on 
g^graphic^E names and offices in the Sasanian empirt** Together 
with the seals should be mentioned the insignia, coafs-oT-anns or 
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cinblcicis which were used by noble f^jiiiLics ^ tlicir aigns of idcitdfi- 
Ciitjoti. Many of them were really stylised manograms or abbrevia¬ 
tions^ but Sasanian hcraldrj* b a complicated subject which has been 
little studied. Ins^piia already exbied in Parthian times and ihctc 
ia an intcresling paralM between the signs or coatsKif-armfi on the 
headgear of Kusfaan notables on sctdpiurcs from \tuLhuraj India 
and the signs on the helmets of the notables of Sbapur^s rettnue 
pictured on the rocb of Naqsh 4 Rajab near Persepolis (%. 107). 
The proliferation of titles and lioEorifics m the course of Sasanian 
history was a tendency which lasted down to the twentieth century 
and the confusion of personal nam<^, offices or lilies, and hgnorifks 
was a problem for Bj^inntinc ^vriters in tlicir day as it wxjs for more 
contemporary foreign authors wTiling about Iran.** 

Soci^ siructure under the early Sasamans again most probably 
^v'as an inheritance from Arsacid times* Divisions in society were 
normal in the Near East and by no means n^stricted to the caste- 
couscioijs Indians or ilie Zoroastrinn Iranians. For example, Strabo 
(XE501) speaks of four ^castes^ among the Georgiansj the rulcis, 
priests^ soldiers and the common people p and the Importance of 
families where possessions were held in common* When the Zoro- 
astfian church became firmly established tn Iran it cotiUifauicd to 
the fixing of social classes in accordance with rcligioui tradition. As is 
wed known society was later divided into four classes^ the priests^ 
warriors^ scribes and common foliu and this divition has been dis¬ 
cussed fiequentiy by scholars.** The extended famtiy has remained 
the basic nmt of allegiance, trust and authority in Iran down to the 
present day% and while the c<mtralisation of govemment in Sasanian 
Iran was a feature which distinguished it from Araacid times, none 
the less the family remaiued paramount. 

Shapur was known for his hbermi spirit and in rtJigion, if no¬ 
where else, hia liberalism upparendy was in coatrast to the policy 
of his sucxessors. It is tig^cant, I think, that the successor of 
Shapur, Hormizd Ardashir and aaothcr son, the future king of 
lcing< Narseh, arc both mentioned prommcnily among those members 
of the royal family for whom special fires were instituted by Sbapur; 
while another son Varahran, king of Gilan, dc« not have a fire 
instituted in his honour* The succession of Homiiid Ardashir soctns 
to have been unopposed and under Iiim the policy of Shapur W'as 
still in effect, but Hormizd did not rule long and he was succeeded 
by VaraJiran, knov^n as Bahram in IsUimii: lources. A dmnge in 
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rcltgioa^ policy occurred which we shall discuss betou' and quite 
probably there were other changics loOn Unfortunately our }ciircc& 
tell tis little of this period of Sasartiati history and Islamic authors 
give tiD hint of di^culties qr itopotrant changes^ Varahran was 
succeeded bis son, of Uic same name^ who after a reign of seventtett 
years w as followed by his son, a third VaralinLiL 

Then Game a reaciiDn and Narsch, son of Shapur and now soieJiy 
advanced in years, revolted and seked the throne. Among oUier 
actions he had the name of a prcdecessori Varahraii 1^ chipped away 
from an inscription in Bishapur and his own name sLibsdty ted for 
This, his toleration of Manichacbm, in which he followed his 
lather, indiCare a change in the policy which had been followed by 
ifae BAhratns. Undcr his rule the Rotnans recouped their lost pr^tige 
and also some territory so that future relations were based on a bind 
of balmice of power* The Sasatuan empite was jjow marc occupied 
with internal aAairs than with external, and presuioaHy a mtha 
jttirtKft between the great feudal lords and the lung of kings had been 
forged in such a way that a new allegiance to the house oTSasan was 
accepted by all. 

Heresies and Uif Chmh 

The development of the church during the early Sasanian empire 
*0 fhc- name of Knnir who was unknown to history before the 
discovery of his monolingual inscriptions in the Mitldle Peraiati 
language. One was carved below the Middle Persian version of 
Shapur on the Ka bah of Zoroaster, another on the cliff at Naqshd 
Rustam behind the horse of Shapur showing his triumph over the 
Roman entperor, a third at Naq$h-i Rajab and a fourth on a tnoun- 
taittside at Sar M^hhad south qf Kaaerun. At Naqab-i Rajab 
accompanying the uucnption U presumably the representaiJon of 
Kardr himself with finger raised in a gesture of respect. At Snr 
Mashhad Bahr^ II is show^ kUhag a lion whUe protecting his 
queen, and behind her is probably Jvartir. The contents of these 
^criptions are very much the same, except Uiat Sar Masliliad and 
Naqsh'i Rustam are longer than the other two, while Naqsh-t Rajab 
is a kind of testament of petsonal bdlcT, {Jnibrtunately both the 
Naq*h-i Rusuim and the Sai Mashhad inscriptions are badly 
withered wnih large portions illegible. iNonc the less, the story they 
tell of Kardr reveals a fascioating page of early Sasanian butory, the 
establishment of orthodoxy and a state church. 
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Before turning to Kartir, an exam in arion f>f Islamic and Pahlavi 
muFccs revcab that tlic ctnef rdigioua leader or msbsMn rnohad of 
Ardaahir was a certain Tansar, whose name, as we have said, prob¬ 
ably should be read Tosar. He is also called a htrh^ or 'teaching 
priest' in some sources.** There is no Indication that Tosar is to be 
identified with Kartir, but his activities, tndudiog maldag a new 
recension of the Avesta according to the Btnkixtt (ed. Madaa 
I\'.4i2), would make a veritable Kartir of him. The inscriptiom, 
how^ever, are more reliable than literary sources and they (cU only 
of Kartir, although a person called Tosar may have been active 
under Ardashir beforr Kartir came to the fore. One might rend 
the name of the chief tnobad under Ardashir gofiir or maAif (in 
fabaif I.P16 and the Mujmit ab-tattiUtdih) as Kartir, but this Is tnere 
stimiise and no more. Kartir must be the real founder of Zoroaatrian 
orthodoxy under the early Sasanian kings. 

The longest inscriptions of Kartir are the dghty-one lines of 
Naqsh-i Rustam and the almost identicaJ fifty-nine lines of Sar 
Maslidad, the find twenty-five lines of which latter inscription arc 
the same, with a few variants, as die inscription of Kartir Ka'bah 
of Zoroaster, while lines ^ to the end are almost a verbatini copy 
of his iuscriptioit at Naqsb-i Rajab.^^ In the ceniral pan of Sar 
Mashhad Kartir •Hangirpe (htiglfij), us he calls himseif, gives what 
almost seems to be sn apohgia fin vita sue. The early fragmentary 
passages contain interesting theok^cal points, the interpretation of 
which is very diflicidt because of lacunae.-* Afterwards Kardr 
becomes more personal, but in the third person, telling of a trip of 
many nobles to Khurasan (tine 39], about a woman together with 
the man Kartir •Hangirpe (line 42, 44 ^tfiaisim), a place (?) called 
fiwly and many other enigmatic details. Kartir goci to great pains 
to tell posterity that he first came to power under Shapur vrhen he 
was a ftertad and a maAed, ^vhieh Implies at Least the existence of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of priests already in the Zoroastriaii religion.•• Under 
King HormUd he was given the tide 'mvbad of Ahitra Mazda', 
probably the first to hold this later w'dl-attcsted title. In the reign of 
Varabran IT he received the rank of nobility, the headship of the 
religion, and was made chief judge of the empire, and chief of the 
royal fire at Istakhr at the imperial shrine of.Anahjtiu The reason 
for these great honours is implied tn the honorific given by the same 
king to Kardr, ‘soul-saviour of Varahran*. Uncioidjtedly Kartir 
played the role of father confessor to the king and was thereby 
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rrvi*arded, Tiie (act Ui^Lt he b called 'the lord^ at the vcr>' end of 
Naqsh-i Rajab and dial he notes his elevadoti to the nobility further 
suggests that the nobility were all powerful in diis period- Kartir 
probably piayed an important political as well as rdiigious role in the 
empire* 

Of great importance waa ihe activity of Kartir outside of Iran in 
trying to establish both fire temples imd onhodo^cy among the 
KcUenised \Ligiani and to convert those pagans who followed rites 
Qjid beliels similar to those of the Zoroasirians; io oilier words 
Kartir was a mLsdonary***^ 

At ttic same time he rcacied strongly against boih foreign rchgions 
and heresies within Iran^ and this may well be one reason wvhy Mith- 
raism as we know it in the Roman Empire is not also fonnd in Iran* 
Kartir {KZ 9-10) specifically attacked jew-s, BuddhbtSi Hindus, 
Na2onicans (Mandaeaiw?), Chris rinus, Mkit fa Mesopotamian 
fdjgion?), and Manichaeans, destroying their centres and proscrib¬ 
ing The work of Kartir apparendy wa* not an umovauon^ 

since Armenian and Synac sourccf tell of the zeal of Ardasbir in 
establishing fire temples and destrerying pagan temples^ especially 
in Armenja. Kartiir*^s action was militant ZoroaBirian orthodoxy m 
ZoToastnarusm, for the Magi w^ere organised, heresy was forbidden^ 
and many Varahran fires w^cre ituitituiecL These fires represented the 
backbone of the Sasanian fire eub for they were centres of reaching as 
wtdl as rites m the i^’arious geographical areas of the Lanil. The work 
of Kartir was impressive (KZ, line 14) for we see in efiect the order* 
ing of the state church in Imn, induding the practice of coruangui* 
neous mamageSj a feature of Zoroastrianism which adversely struck 
outside obscTfc er?. He abo bid the basis for the power of the dergy 
which was to if not later surpass, that of the nobility%** 

The fanaticism of the period of Varahran II was tempered in the 
rctgn of Narseh (^ 93 ^ 3 ^®) who revolted against the young King 
\ arahnm HI, who h called theSiika king in Paikuli, and seized power 
in northern Iran. He marched on Ctesiphon and was met by a party 
at Paikuli a tile north of present Khaniqin, and there he was pro¬ 
claimed king of kings, and a bilingual mscripdon erected to 
commemomte this event. In line 16 of Paikuli the n ame "Kartir, the 
nuiA'dd of Ahura Iiilazda appears, but because of lacunae in fhp in¬ 
scription one cannot iay whether he is a foe or friend of Narseh. He 
ivaj surely quite elderly and must have died or retired shortly after* 
words. Since Narseh did not mutilate Kartir^s mscriprions, and there 
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is no evidence of a clash bctwceti the two, we tnay assume that 
Naneh, who mentions in his inscription (PaikuU, line g) ^Ahura 
Mazda and all the gods and Anahita called the lady', did not over¬ 
throw the sstirk of Kartir, The policy of toleration of Xarsefi towards 
the Mamchacans is gcnetaliy known, but it is posable that a change 
began at the very end of the reign of Vaiuhran H,** The evidence 
for a complete about-face in religious policy under Namh and a 
victory of Afrl>adr over msbadi or AnaMta over Ahura Mazda, is 
lacking; rather the chauge seems (o be one of relasadon yet con¬ 
tinuity. 

The question of heresies within the ZoroasirUn religion is com¬ 
plicated because our Palilavi sources are all post-lslamic in date, 
ivhcn the minority religious communities of the Zoroastrians were 
more concerned with correct beliefs than in Sasanian times when the 
religion was upheld by the state. 1 believe that orthoprmty was more 
important than orthodoxy under the Sasanians and Zutvanism, or 
time speculation, was not a heresy in the same manner as Mazdakiim, 
which was a threat to the practices and the orgaiuKation of society as 
well as the church. But in the early days of the empire the Zandiks, 
as the hfanichaeans were called, were the chief heretics. 

The CJtact dates of Mani’s life are uncertain lince they are tied to 
the chronology' of Shapur’s accession which itself is not certain; but 
he was killed cither in the last year of the rdgnor Vamtiran I {274) 
or in the early yean of his luccessor ^277), Manichacism hna been 
called an cxpr^slon of universalism or synerttism in religion and il 
has been compared with Bahaisin of the present day. It is perhaps 
not as representative of Iranian religious tendencies in its dualism as 
was die Zoroastrian state rdigkm, but certainly the syncretic and 
'international' features of ManJehaeism found many ready sup¬ 
porters in Iran. We are not here concerned with the teachings of 
Maitichacism which are at present better known than before the dis¬ 
covery nf or ig i n al Manichaean writings in Coptic, Parthian, Sogdian 
and other languages, Htc Manichaeans suHered the same fate in Iran 
as in the Christian world; in both the arch-heretics were always 
Manichaeans and they ^vc^^? aceardjDgly petsecuied severdy. After 
Naiseb, however, MaxJcbaean communities continued to exist in 
Iran, especially in eastern Iran, and later, as is well knoivn, Manl- 
chaean nussionarics reached as far as China . 

Perhaps the most striking development of Manichaeism was tiir 
social and economic movement led by Mazdak at the very end 
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of the fifth ccGtuty, about whom much has been written of 
It would icein thm royal opposilioa to ike nobUity and their power 
was an important reason For the support of Mai^dak by king Kavad. 
The Mazdakjtcs preached a form of comoiuoiin], the division of 
wealth including drives and concubine, which found support 
among the pooii biii our sources are not clear and arc contra* 
dictory about; the course of events of this rcvoludoiL The Mazda- 
kites^ howevm'j met the same late the Manicharaos hnd suffered 
at the hands of Kartir and King Varahraii+ It happened at the 
end of Kavad^a (second) reign, und the Crown Priiuce Chosroes 
Anostiarvan was the chief instigator of the massacre of the Ma^sda* 
kites dm The death of thesr leaders, of coiirKt did not end the 
Mazdakitcs as a sect but sent thcni underground. But a new pejorative 
had been coined and henceforth any social or religion!! rtfomicr tvas 
usually branded as a Ma-zdnkjte b)' hb opponents, and this lasted 
long into Islamic times tvhen many Iramun revolts against the 
cahphale or the rule of the Arabs were dedgnated as \lazdakite 
movements. The Mazdakitc movement was known lo such T^inmir. 
authors as Xi^am ai-Mulk in bis 

Already^ from the btgiiming of the Sasanian period, we are in a 
new religtouf worlds The cults of the old hicsopotaniian gods were 
long since dead and in their places new gnostic and ritualistic sects 
had arisen side by side w jth Christianity, Judaism and Zoroastrianism* 
Cabalistic belief! and practices seem lo have been widespread* and 
in the views of most Greek and Roman authors the Persians w'cre the 
riucf bclicvcn in magic and unusual rcligiouj practices. Zoro- 
astnanistD for the cJasaicaT wiiteis wTia the epitome of the mystefious* 
Oriental cull* Yet Knrttr and hts followers laid the basis for Zort^ 
astrian orthodoxy w^hich probably opposed magic, denmn worship, 
and the like as much as did Christian orthodoxy in the empire of the 
Caesan. 

Belief in divine revelation and the recording of thm revdation in 
books w*as in the air, and the Chriatians, of course* were the most 
widespread propagators of the idea of *Hoiy Writ*, h may have been 
because of the example of the Chrbtiaiis that the Zoroastiian church 
assembled and canonised its writings. Zorointriaa iradition claims 
that fragments of the Avesta were assemble and presumably 
written dovsTi in /Yrsadd times and again under Shapur L The 
'vntten Avesta of die early Sasa&iass must have been realty a mne¬ 
monic device to aid the memory of the priests who uFusdly rcciteii the 
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Avesta ia a tradJtloiutl Oriental manner. !n the beginning of the Bfth 
century the pmcat Armenian alphabet was devised mainly to propa¬ 
gate the Christian i^Ugion in that land. Some have cor^ectured 
that the present Avcsion alphabet was invented about the same time 
possibly as a forerunner or even as an ImitatiDn of the Armenian 
alphabet although the Avestan alpltabet in plionetic completeness is 
more like the Devanagari alphabet of Sanskrit. U is not impossible 
to assume n religious motii'ation for the creation of this rather late 
alphabet whichr as far as wt know, was only used for texts the 
Zoroastrian rcligitm. it is a pity that this aipliabet did not replace 
the Incomplete Pahlavi alphabet, vrith its great de£denc>- of letters 
to represent sounds, for die Middle Persian language. It must be 
emphasised that we hove no old manuscripts of the Avesta, none 
earlier than thirteenth or rourterruh cenlury, but the existence of a 
written A vesta in Saeaiiian times much as wc know it today seems 
assured in spite of Ihc ovcrwHcItning importance of the oral tradition. 

From Christian atidioni writing in Syriac and Aimenian it would 
seem that the Sasanians primarily foUotved Zurvanism, a Zoro- 
astrian heresy which, after the Islamic conquest, vanished in fextrur 
of orthodoxy, 1 believe, as sliown elsewhere, that Zurvanism was 
not a fulI-Jlcdgcd heresy with doctrines, rites and a‘church* organisa- 
tion separate &om the Zoroastrian fold, but rather a movement to 
be compared perhaps with die Mu'tazilitcs of tslaoiic times.** There 
were basically two leaturcs oTZurvanism whkib have been preserved 
tor US, lime speculation (eteruity, etc.} and the myth of the birth of 
both Ohrmlzd ^Atiura Mazda] and Ahrinuiii from their father 
Zurvan. The first was widespread and certainly by itself would not 
form the h^isis fgr a separate sect. The Zurvan birth story can be 
paralleled by the story of Clironos in Creek mytholog)' and again, 
in my opinion, would not lead to the formatioti of a sect. Un¬ 
doubtedly the Zurvan birth story was widespread among ‘orthodox’ 
Zoroastrians in Sasanlan times, but aAer the Islamic conquest when 
Zoroastrians withdrew into tightly knit communities, Zurvanlte 
dements were eliminated from the new' orthodoxy which was con* 
cemed with 'orthodoxy’ as well as 'ortbopraxy*. In Sasaniaa tunes a 
Zoroaatrian heretic was more one who broke away from orthopraxy 
and even became a Christian or Manichaeon, while in Islamic dines 
a Zoroastrion hcreric was primarily a person who also broke with 
orthodoxy as, for example, AbaHah (or 'Abdallah?) a Zoroastrion 
who became a heretic in the time of the calipb al -Ma'mun in the 
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ninth century* nnd rmy have adopted 3 rbiiiduiean bdidL®“ Any kmd 
of social heresy* of course* would be the concern of the ruling caliph. 

From the of the ChiistiaiL martyrs wt kam tmich especially 
about the Neatorian commimidcs in the Sasaninn empiro. In effect 
the consolidadon and growth of the ZoroaJtrian church in Iran wm 
paralleled by the growth of the Christian church and of die Mard- 
chacan commumties. Undoubtedly the influx of Ghristtan priaoimcs 
in Iran in the wale of both Shapurs' gonquesis gave a strong impetiut 
to the spread of Chrfstianlty, but the religion naturally spread in 
Mesopotamia among the Semitic peoples. Tliic £nt great perseeudon 
of Christians occurred under Shapur H, begintting aboiU 3391 and 
to have liad political motivation dnee ic begun after Cortiloit^ 
tine had made Chrisdaiuty the religion of the Roman Empire. Later 
there were periCKb of tolerance followed by more persecution, but 
after the break away of ihe Xestorians fram other Chrbdnm at the 
cud of the fifth cciuury* the condition of Chrbthms in Iran improved- 
The Ncstfirians elected a catholicos who had his scat in Ctesiphon 
and synods usually met there in deddiug church problems. The 
ccclcsiasdcal geography of die Nciioriaii bishopri cs is aka of import¬ 
ance far the diiil geography of ihe Sasardait empire since the Church 
usually followed civil baimdaries; thus we gaiti some knowledge of 
civil adniinistradve divisioni lroiu the acts of the martyrs. 

nie Christiaukadon of Armenia and Transcaucasia in the fourth 
century provided a source of conflict bctw'ecn Armenia and the 
Sasaiikns even more than the struggle for mflumcc in those areas 
beb^^cen Romans and Persians. In the east* too, Christian missiors- 
arics made converts among the Hephthalites and Sogdians, m one 
may infer eveTy-where a grovk^ng Chrisdau influence at the end of the 
Sasanian empirCi The whole relJgioui picture of Iran, however* was 
more complicated than we can Imow' ftom the sparse recoztlSi and the 
interplay of various retigioas b matched by^ internal divisions within 
the Zoroastrian church which we perceive but dimly. 

Thff Gh^ thai was Iran 

If one asks an ordinary Persian who had built an unknown, 
anctentj ruined mosque or other structure in some locality, the 
chances are great that he would reply it was Shah '.rkbbas* the 
Salavjd tiiler who embelHihcd Vi'iih edifices the city of Isfahan- If the 
rums were clearly* pre'^ldamic the reply might be fChusro or Chosroes 
AiiMharvon ‘of the immortal soul** the Sasanian counlcrptui of 
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Shab ‘Abbas, Hb very name b^amc, like thnx of Gaesar, the dc»g- 
nation of the Sasanian kings for the Arabs (Kbra m Arabic) and 
almost a Eynanym for splendour and glory. But ChosrcK^ ruled Iran 
less than a century before the Arab conquest and* as b tiot uncommon 
in history, the seeds of decay already existed in the period of grcatMt 
splendour in the Sasaniait Empire* 

Iran had not rared wcB in licrcxtcmaJ relations under the successors 
of Shapur t j under Varahmn II the Romans regained lost Lerrimry' 
in tiorthem Mesopotamia wdi at hegemony over Armenia^ 
Narscb fared no better and further concesrions had to bt made to 
the Emperor Galerius. After him it seemed as though the Romam 
bad Tegained the do minan t position which Lhey had held m Parthian 
times. Under Shapur II, who had an unusually long rule of se^'cnly 
years, the Sasamam passed to the ofTendve both in the west and in 
the cast when:: the Kushan state and other tmi lories probably had 
proclaimed their indcpcndimcc during the minority of Shapur On 
the whole Shapur II was successful in regaining both temtory and 
lost prestige for the Persians. He fbUowed the practice of Shapur I in 
settling Roman prisoners in various provinces of his empire^ accord¬ 
ing to Ammianus {XX.6.7) who is a valuable source for the history 
of Shapur 11 and his wars tvith the Romans. 

After Shapur tus wenk mccessor^ lost much of their imperiat 
audiority to the nobility w’hJch greu' in strength and influence* 
Although there may be no causal connecrion it is inleresting to note 
that as royal power declined in favour of the feu dal lordsi the heroic, 
or epic talcs regarding the reigns of such kings as Varahran V or 
Bahrain Gor (421-439), the hunicr of wild asses, increpicd or came 
to the fore-*" One may suspect that titles and offices increased in 
number and importance during the long period of weak monorchs* 
Concomitant with the new power of th^ nobility were struggles 
over the juccesslou by opposing parties nf ihc feudal lords. Such was 
the case with the crowning of Varahran V {in 401) and of Peroge 
( 459 )- 

In tbe fiAh century a formidable new enemy appeared in thenortlt- 
easi 35 successor to the RiuhanSj a new wave of invaden from 
Central Asia called the Hephthalites. Tlicy are connected with the 
new order on the steppes of Ceatraj Asia which can be charactcrucd 
best as the rise of the Altaic-spealcing peoples or the Hutmic mave^ 
mctit. Just as the fust milknnium sc in Central Asia was considered 
by clasical authors as the period of Scythian dominance in the 
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stcppw, 10 the first lialf of the first miltcmuum Mt h the lirne of the 
H uns* whUt the second half and bteris the period of the Turks and 
the Mongols* Of course tiic term ^Scyihiiui" centinaed to he used 
by classical authors for various Eteppe peoples wdl into the Chmtian 
era just as theOttoTnimfl were dcsigttateci "Huns* bry several By^imtlae 
authors. None the less the various terms "ScythiaUi Hun and Turk* 
were gentral designations of the steppe peoples in Western sources 
mclucUng the Near East, though the Clunese had other 
Obviously not all peoples who lived in^ or came from Central Asia 
into die Near East or eastern Europe in the first half of the first 
millennium ao were Huns^ and the fact that W^cm and Near 
Eastern sources call a tribe Hunnir really only meanjt that they came 
fix^m the steppes of Central u vast area« The word ^Hun* has 
caused scholars great irouhle as have other problems of Ilonnic 
history, but this ti not the phtee to discuss such questtotts as^ for tPi* 
ampitj the ideudiy of the Hriung^ttti of Chine$e sources with various 
'Huns* of Western* Near Eastern or Indian sources.*^ 

Although presumably the name of the ITutis appears as early as the 
geography of Ptolemy (IIL5.10), applied to a tribe in South Russia, 
wt cannot find any other evidence for ^Huna^ in the Near East or 
South Russia before the fourth century ao* Tlic joining of the wotd 
to the Kidarites by Priskos is probably art example of the 
use of the general fi|lJi<eniury term for an earlier history and no 
proof that the Kidarites uvere iMtaic^spcaldng: people^ Presumably 
Kidaru was the name of si ruler since the name appears on comSp but 
there is no evidence that he led a new Central Arian horde to conquer 
the Kushan realm* Several ai tempts lo date a ruler Kidam have not 
been convincing and we may only hazard a guc^ that s^uch a reign 
was in the fourth cencury* 

Another name from eastern Iran or Central Asia seems to indicate 
a isugradon oe invasioit from the norths The ticwcomers are called 
C!hionite$ in das^ta! soinxcis^ In 359 the king of the Cliloniit^i 
Gnimbaics* is mentioned by Ammianus fXIX-i.io) as an ally wiih 
Shapur II and his army before the walls of Amida* It is generally 
bcUc%-ed that the ClnoniteSj with the form OIONO=-H>on^Hiio 
on ihdr coins» were Central Asian invaders ofeaatem Iran connected 
with the Hunas of Indian sources and with their soccesEors the 
Hephthahtea. Unfortunately we have no spureci for the history of 
eastern Iran in this period and the many nnd varied coitis have not 
been properly classified* an extremely difRcult task* 
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From Ifac coins of certain Sasaman Kmhan rulers one would 
conclude that the Persians were at least Uege Jords oF part of the 
Kushan domajns throughout most oFShapur 11 rule. Sortie tiruc, 
probably at the cud of the fourth or early fifth cotittiry* a new ruler 
Kidara appears an an independent southern Kushan ruler*** The 
Chionites probably moved into the northern Kushan domainf 
(north of the Oxus river) some years before Kidarn whose power 
seems 10 liavc been based mainly ia lands south of the Hindu Kuab 
since he has coins with SraiLmi legends. This division betw'een lands 
north and south of the mountaim is important. The Chionifes prob* 
ably expanded over K^han domains and independent rulers of them 
appeared in Bamiyan, Z^but and elsewhere, the coins of which are 
verj' difficult to classify*** The confusion in our sourras beiwcen 
Kidariies* Chionitcj and Hephthalita may well reflect a reai mixture 
of peoples and rulers- One may say^ howeverp that the mime of the 
Chionites is followed by that of the Hqjhthalitcs in history. 

It is difficult to dctemimc the cthmc compodtioEL of Ciiionitcs or 
HephtholitcSi but there is no evidence thki the Chioiutes wore 
different from iho Hcphtbalitcs; rather the meagre evidence indicates 
that the Hcphthalites ma y have stood in the same refodon to the 
Chionites ns iho older Kushans did io theY^eh- chih - Inothcr words* 
the Hephihalitcs may have been a prominent tribe or clan of the 
Chionites. One may wcE expect Altai i.e. HimnlCj elements among 
the Hcphthalites, to use t^ later name, but again the evidence 
points primarily to Iranians* It is possible that some of the early 
rulers were Huns, but there were still many Iramans in Central 
Ashif and the people of eastern Iran among whotti ifae Hq^hthahtes 
settled, were also Iranian, »o we may consider tlic Hophihaliu: empire 
in eastern li^in and north-west India as basically an Iranian one, 
21 oroa 9 irian as wcU as Manichaean missions in Centra] Asia must 
have increased the West Iranian cultural elements among the peoplCp 
Undoubtedly by the time of the Arab conquests, howcvcTi the Turldc 
elements among the Hephthabtes had injcteased, but that wai after 
the Turks themselves had appciired in the Near East.** It is, of course, 
possible to construct theories of history' and of ethnic relationship on 
the bads of suggested ctyTOOlogics of one or two words, but the lack 
not only of sources but of reliable traditions in the fragmentary 
itiformation about Central Asia and eastern I run In classical sources 
makc^ any theory highly speculative* 

Tlic Perrians in the last half of the fifth centtuy suJJercd a seriei 
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of defeats at the hundF of the riephlhalite& arid , King P^roz loat hif 
lift hi 484 in battle with them. After him the noblei evetv 

i«tronger^ placing several mkrs on the throne in successton and 
finally Kavad 1 , who then maintained hts throne only with Heph- 
thaJite aid- This tvas a period of low ebb for the Sasanians ^i^hen their 
eastern nejgltboitfs exereised mUutnce even in ititemat affairs. The 
Mazdakite revotution already has been mentioned^ but the great 
change nr revoludon in Iran caitie with diosroes I as we have 
said, was the greatest pre-ljJamic ruler in tlu; minds of the Persiansi. 

The lar reaching refomi of taxation under Chesroes has been dis¬ 
cussed by several scholars^ notably Alchcim^ whose mmi was to 
show repeatedly that the model for the new sjitem of taxation was the 
system in force in the eastern Roman Empire which in turn had been 
built on ihc reforms of Diocletian/^ The unrest and social changes 
of the Mazdakite period made a new assessment of property and of 
taxes necessary, but wo cannot say with certainty what the situation 
before Choaroes. What is reported by later authon ofS^^saman 
timci refers to the post^Chosroes period- We may assume tjiar Chos* 
roes wanted stability^ and in terms of taxation, of course principally 
on the iand^ a hxed sum rather than a yearly variadon according to 
the yield, which icema to have been the old system. A survey of the 
land was mude including n census and a counting of date palms and 
olive trees. The land mx ot the later Roman empire was based on the 
land uniL the iugnm^ but tlie amount of taxaflou was already deter¬ 
mined by^ tlie iiuS^tio and divided among the various ploti of laud* 
This became ihc system of Sasanian Iran* of course with many dif* 
farent details into which we cannot go. The Sasanian head tax, like 
the Roman capit^tw^ was under Chosroo$ assessed in a number of 
fixed categoriw according to the productive capacity of a man. In 
both empires state employees were exempt from paying the head tax, 
and in Iran ihc Magi, soldiers and the high nobilit)* were exempe as 
wdL Certain details of die taxation arc diluted but the main lirnw 
arc fdcar; Chosroes sought stability and a fixed income for govern¬ 
ment coffers. 

From the Talmud we Icam that ancient practices in regard to the 
payment of taxes siill continued under Chosrocs, If one canid not pay 
his Land tax and another paid it* the latter received the land^ By 
paying the land tax of someone who could not pay,, one could obtaitL 
the debtor as a boudiman or slave. According to one source {Pfedarim 
62b) if a Jew declared he was a Zoroasxrian he could escape the head 
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tax. Thb was rather a special tajt, or a heavier head tax, placed on 
Jews, Christians and other minorities. The bishop for the Chrisdans 
and ihc head of the Jews for the Jewiah communities collected taxes 
from dicir followers. This continuity of tax practices in Iran condnued 
into Islamtc times. The Sasanian system provided the background 
of the wdl'kngsm but also in part different and complicated system 
of the Islamic k/tarSj and 

In addition to a tax and financial reform, there wax a social and 
bureaucratic revolution, but again many details escape us or arc 
subject to various interprciadons. Certain innovations may be the 
work of Chofiroes' predecessors, but one may say that after him dicy 
appear as a characteristic feature of Sasanian Iran. The most 
important was perhaps the growth of (he lotver nobility or the 
Mqons (literally village lord) as the Arab conquerors called that 
backbone of Persian provlnda] and local administration. This lower 
nobiiity really possessed and ruled the land at the end of the Sasanlan 
empire and it would seem that they Owed their positions to the 
ruler and were an effective countcr-wright to the few great families 
who became progreadvely less importani. In line with his policy 
of stability Clwroes may have sought religious support for a social 
stratification of four classes or castes, which, however, may have 
developed throughout earlier Iranian hbtory so that by the time 
of Chosroei it was rull<^flcdgcd. 

There is oonsidcrahle matcriai in Islamic works, such as the 
Kitdh al-TaJ of Jalii?, and coundess anecdotes and stories which 
refer to the activities of Chosrocs I. The sources agree in their 
aaessment of the empire of the Sasanians after Choaroes as a tightly 
organised structure with the Icing supreme at the top of the hierarchy. 
The 'mystique* of the king of kings was reiiiforccd, and books of 
protocol, mirron of princes and other writings, laid down the duties 
of monarchs to their subjects anti subjects to their mler. It would 
seem that there was a considerable activity in fixing rules of behaviour, 
prerogatives and obligations for various classes of society in this 
period. Tlie offices of nutbadSn^mobad or chief of the clergy, dd>haa‘- 
db^tr, or chief of the scribes, anti similar tititt, in imitation of the king 
of lungs, indicate the ordering of society by imperial and religious 
sanction. The fascinating pictitre of society under the later Sasanians 
is one ofa people who have seentingly reached a social and religious 
stability in refigion, claa stnicture and general culture but eon- 
tintiing with the seeds of decay in the resultant stagnation. 
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The age of Chosiocs was one of conqitesc xoq^ AniloEli \vsu^ briefly 
captured in 540 mid in the east the Hephthaflte power was crushed 
by a jrt^nt Peman and Turkish attack dr^ 558 when the Western 
Turkish khamire and the Sasantans ended a united Hephchalite 
nde replacing it with at least nominal Ttir kiwli hegemony north of 
the 0?cu5 ri^^er and Sasanian overlordship over matty of the Heph- 
ihaiite pnndpalilics south of the Oxus. Chosrocs. os Shapur I and 
tij was known ako for his systematic imnsfKirt and sctiJcment of 
prisoners of war in varioiui parts of Iran^ an age old custom foUow^ed 
in Iran by Shah ^Abbai and Reza Shah in more recent times. 1 1 was 
under Oto^rocs that the tmusual hut not really important Sasaman 
conquest of Yemen took place which liad tchocs in the Quran. 
Under CJiostdcs we find the fronticn of (tie empire secured by a 
system of limes in the Syrian dcfert, in the Caucasus by Derbcnd and 
east of the Caspian Sea m the steppes of GurgaHn Tlie institution of a 
sji^em of four fpdhb^ or generali of the realm in norths south, 
east and west is also attributed to Choamea^ and oiue hears morr of 
the importance of fMfzAdns or ^wardens of the mandi^' Jn this later 
period of Sasanian history. The city building activity of Ghosroes 
already has been mentioned- One town he built t^ith ilie aid of 
Byzantine prisonm was the better .\nrioch of Chosiws near Ctesi- 
phon, with a name rfmilar to the better Antioch of Shapur I or 
Gimdfshapur^ The seal of Chomoes was a wild boar which symbol 
was very widespread In Sasanian im (figs, 101 * 103), The reorganisa¬ 
tion of the bureaucracy by meam of a system of dhmt or minismes 
by Choajfoo U generally regarded as the pratorype of the Abhasid 
by many islmmc authors and while proof of direct oontlnmty 
is sometjjn^ difficult to cstablbh beyond dptibt^ there were many 
iidluenEcs^ 

There is so much written about Cho^roe^ that otic tony omil a 
discussion here and refer to variotis writings about luin>* Tiw in¬ 
ternal reforms of the king of kings were more inipcmant than 
externa] changes in the frontier* and their overall result was a de¬ 
cline in the power of the great nobUiiy and the subkings in Ikvouf of 
the bureaucracy. Tlie army too reorgatiiicd and lied 10 the 
central authority more than to the local officers and lords. WTitle 
one could continue with a long list of reforms attributed to Chosrocs* 
some of the lesser knotvn det^dopments in that period of Saaanian 
history might be of interest 

It is wdl known that names which we find in the national epic 
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:ippeaT a: the end of the fifth and the begimfing of the sixth century 
among the royal family and presumably aho among the nobility 
although wc hear little about the latter.** The old dtlc of kaPt in its 
Middle Persian, form Agy, written idy, appears on coicu of Peioz and 
K.avad, another indicalion of an antiquarian revival.** It is highly 
probable that the lays and legends of andent Iran were gathered 
together in die days of Chesroes I and that the national epic as we 
know it in f irdosi was much the same then u now. Whether there 
was any great remaking of (he epic, such as ^veaving events of 
Chosrocs' life injbo those of Kai Khuaro, cannot be proved but it is 
not impoissible. Some scholani would even attribute the introduction 
of the highest offices of the empire, such as mabadda'jmbad, first to 
the rdgn of Chosroes, but the wholesale assignment of innovadona 
to him is probably an exaggeration, takewise the contendoa that 
Chosit>es founded a new hierarchy of fire temples with the Introduc¬ 
tion of a Gushnasp fire, tied with the crowning of the king in Sbia or 
Ganzak, is possible hut unproved.** 

Choirocs' name b also connected with a revis-at of learning with 
both Greek and Indian infiuenoes coming into Persian intdJcctual 
acdviiies. Agathias (II .30} has a wcli-known passage about the 
Greek pliilosophcia (presumably neo-Platanists} who came to the 
Perdan court aRer the dosing of their academy in Athens in 5-2^ and 
who were wdl received. The question of the extent of Sasanian learn¬ 
ing is unsettled in Its detaib, some scholais attributing a Persian 
origin to much of later Islamic sdence and learning, others denying 
the existence of a large Pablavi acieniific literature. We know of 
Bureoe, the famous physician of Chosrocs, who reputedly was sent 
to India by the king and brought back the game of chess plus many 
Sanskrit books such as the fithlcs of fiidpay nod tvorks on medicine 
which he translated into PahlavL Other PcisUtn authors are knotvn 
only by later references. Many Arabic and New Persian works on 
astronomy such as star tables (especially the SAaAri^] betray 
SasanLin prototypes, and one may suspect that much Pahlavi pno' 
fane htcniturc was lost because the m^bads were not concerned to 
preserve it, while men of learning were content to use Arabic rather 
than the difficult Pohla^ form of wridng for thdr works of sdence 
and bteraiure. 

On the other hand it is virtually certain that various Greek sdentific 
works were translated Into Pahlavi and then later from Pahlavi to 
Arabic, an indication of the existence of scholarly activity in 
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Pahlavi.*^ Tliis leanimgj liowwcr, vsould stem to he more compihi' 
tion than original^ and the literary renaksanec in the time of 
Chofroes also was prinmrily eoncemed with writing down and Hxing 
various stories and legends including the natiemaj epic. The letter of 
Tosflr, which has been mendonedf the Kar Jifoimk of Ardasldr and 
other tracts of Pahlavi litcmtiirc have been attributed to this period.** 
Some scholars have maintained aba that the Avestan alphabet 
created under Chosroes rather than eaTlier. The changes and addl^ 
dons which must have ocemred in both epic and rdigioiu literature 
make datings difHcuItr but the great activity under the rule of 
ChcKrocs canuo! be denied. 

Sasaniaa art can be chamcteriscd as the culminadon of a miilen- 
nium of deveSopment. For one may diiccm Greek and Romoji cle- 
meuts^ ancient Oriental archaising motifs and purdy Iranian 
subjects, such as the investiture of the king on horseback in later 
Sasanian art- The btief Greek revival under Shapur ! hardly 
interrupts the development of Iranian art &iom the Parthian period 
and Ardashir down to Cht^roes. Just as in late Gandhariin art so in 
Sasanian art stucco and pbsier are supreme as the medium of 
expression. The widespread use of raonognims, symbok and com¬ 
plicated designs is tjpiica] of late Sasanlnn art and as such is a fore¬ 
runner of Islamic art (figs. 105-109). The more naturalistic emphasb 
in cnrlier Sasanian art seems to give ground bdorc more stylised 
and even geomcme art ai the end of die period. TIjc anthropo¬ 
morphic representation of die god Ahura Ma^da, perhaps a residue 
from the ^messianic period^ of the rdiginns of the Near East^ is nol 
attested at the end of the empire- Although aneicni motifs of the 
hunt, investiture of the king or battles on horseback^ appear on rock 
carvings or on the wonderful silver platters, they are all dkiinctivc 
and could not be mistaken for anything other than Sasaniam The 
Sasatuan hallmark or ^itamp^ may be considered anotticr evidence 
of the freezing of culture and society- ^V^hat has remained of the 
architecture, sculpture, metalwork, ceramics and silks of the 
Sasaukn period, however, k enough to testily to ihe grandeur and 
richness of Iraiuan culture. 

The Sasaniau empire seemcii stronger than ever after Chosroes 
but in spite of hii changes and reforms the age was not one of in¬ 
novation. Rather the period in a truer penpective might be char¬ 
acterised as a lummation of the past, of gathering-in and recording, 
when hifitoty' becomes Important as a justification for the state and 
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ilic rcligiait. The past whkJi was revived in tpic, in Mdition$ and in 
cuatomSp however, was a heroic past of great and noble families and 
of fcvidal morca, not of a eentraliifiil, bureaucratic state which 
Ghosiocs wanted to csiablish. Were the successor* of Chostoea some¬ 
what liic Don Quheote while the people were ready for the new 
message of the followers of Muhammad? "^The noble families kept 
alive the heroic traditions of Iran and they sktrvived the Islamic 
Onslaught while the empire went dow'ti m ashes- Local self-interest 
and fierce individuaiism have been both the bane and the glory of 
Iran throughout its hiatoty, but through triumph and defeat the 
culture and the way of life the Peraai^ have unified the population 
of the country more poiittcal or even rclEgiou* fonw un l e s s they 
too were mt^rated into the hcricage of Persia. 


CHAPTER 7 


THE PERSIAN CONQ,UEST OF ISLAM 


DisinUgrciii6it of tJa Old Order 

ArTRR CnosnoES Ajiosiearvan Saaanian society ever more 
exalted the heroic nge of the past Mrith its tradidotu and symbols; 
but tiiat old ivorld had been turned upside down by the Mazdaluie 
revolt and the rcfoims of the same Qiosroes.* This dcies not mean, 
however, that urbanisatiom for imtance, now douriEhed at the 
expense of a feudal countryiddei quite the contrary. Alter Chosroc* 
the large class of dik^ns built smalt castles all over the empire where 
they held land, but this was not the same as the old courts of the 
auhkings and the great families. Furthermore, the end of the Sasanian 
empire did not witness a growth of cities, for poor economic condi¬ 
tions and constant wariare did not favour commerce and the growth 
of cities. It seems that Iran after an initial period of titrcngth and 
centr a lisatio n under Cliosroes I and U, during the last years of the 
empire became more fragmented than ever before to such an extent 
that once the king of kings was gone there were no great feudal lords 
or feudal amii^ to effeedvdy organbe resUtance against the Arabs. 
It may well be that each d'lAfae imagined himscii a Rustam, or even a 
Farthian Surcu or XareiL, hut the ideals of the past were not the 
reahties of the present. WTiai were the conditions of life in the last 
century of the empire ? 

The great increase in the number of coins found of Chosroes 1 and 
especially of Chosroes II paralleled the increase in taxes. Gold 
coinage was rare, mainly auiiiversary aud cottunemorauve Issues, 
and these coins were similar to the Roman mrei but not related to 
the dominant silver system of Persia. The SaGsinkn silver drachm 
had a characteristic form, and especially after Choaroes 1 the flat, 
thin coin w'as the only type minted.* The standardisation of the 
coinage with the stamping of dates and mint marts shows that the 
state exercised more control over the later issui^ than earlier in 
Sasanian history. After Chosroes I the reduction of cupper coinage in 
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Jkvour of silver further indicates the end of local antononiy and Ae 
decline of provincial commcrdal mtcrests In favour of centralisation 
and this tendency was not reveiaed with the political decline of the 
central govcmtneni. Neither from this, nor from ihe eJtislcnce of an 
Lmporum barter economy, nor from apparently wdl-dcvelopcd 
economic features such as biUi, chequH or letters ol credit, can sve 
conclude that the later Sasanian empire was econormcally douriih- 
ing. Tlie frequent wars and conquests of the Persians sometiina 
brought Hgnificant funds into the state treasury, for war booty was 
an important source of revenue in antiquity. But wars were also costly 
and destructive and the last yeais of the empire were fiUl of them. 
No material is at hand to detcrimne the relative prosperity of the last 
century of Sasanian rule in comparison with earlier times. If the 
Byzantine empire after Justinian provides a comparison we may sus¬ 
pect that economic conditions were far from good in tltc late 
Sasanian state. On the other hand, the riches and luxury of the court 
of Clhosroes 11 Aparvez impressed the Byzantines under the emperor 
Hcradius when they sacked his palace, as well as later Muslim 
authors who have many anecdotes about them.* The rue in taxes 
and frequent watfrire. especially mider Chosroc* U, cannot have 
helped mcrehantt or lower dasses of society and one may assume 
that the perhaps increased wealth of roy-alty ami nobility was not 
matched in the bulk of the population. 

The last decades of the Sasaaian empire, after the death of 
Chosrots II reveal the decline of central authority in favour of the 
generals. The policy of Cbosroes 1 ultimately had led to a weakening 
of royal prcK^tives, since the old balance of power among the g^t 
families had been replaced by a bureaucracy and a milirary aristo- 
mey only too eager to assert ihdr power against the i^cr. Some of 
the top offices of the bureaucracy were held by religious te^cis 
though the scribes on the whole were not msbtuis or religioiis officials.* 
It might be said that the generals and the top reUgious and bureau¬ 
cratic officials rather than the lung ruled lite Sasanian empire just 
before it fell to the Arabs. They in turn were supported by the 
(ft'Ajifrtr, the scribes and, of course, the army. 

One may discern a more rigid claai or caste ^tem in this pmod 
since the relipon sanctioned the ordering of society along such linca. 
The priests belonged to one class or order, and other Persians fell 
mm various groups, aU baaed on a theoretical, religious ordet^ of 
society into priest#, wairiois, scribes and conunon folk. Christians 
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and IbUowei^ of other religiona abo fell inio grouping similar to 
the laitr taiUt system of the OttomaJi empire,* Thb orderiag of 
society no doubt contributed to o tertaut stahihty,^ but it did aot 
favour co-operation between various groups or any conunon public 
responsibility of everyone in the empire towards the nilcr or to 
persons in other 'castes’. Therein lay a great weakness which aided 
the Arabs iu their conquests. 

Much has been written about the development of Zoroastrianism 
at the end of the empire, most of it based on rational theories no 
doubt, but the real source material unfortunately is scanty or am¬ 
biguous. Some scholars have postulated a victory of norihcm mohads 
who were Zurvanites over htrhgds tvho were orthodox Zoroastriana 
from the early times of tlie Sasanian empire, but ! personally must 
confess to an inability to see the evidence for this.* it would seem that 
the Zoroastrian religion under the taler Sasaniaiis could be char¬ 
acterised by die decaying ritualism of a state church as wdl as by the 
grotvth of speculative, gnostic thought in. it Zurvanism, to he sure, 
would fit into a prevailing pessimism In pHloaophy, li is highly 
probable that sects of Zoroastrianism existed in Sasauian times, but 
in an empire >v'herc state and church w'Cnt hand in hand, ortho- 
prsLvy more than urthodoxy, in my opinion, determined sect or 
heresy. 

Many times in the acts of the Chmtian martvTs Christian priacmers 
are urged to perform certain acts such as to eat fresh meat rather 
than saciifid j ftesh, or to honour the sun by performing a rile, ibr 
which act they will be set free. Procopius [H^art, 11 .28.25) 
the Pcisiani were cxcesuvdy rigid as regards the routine of daily 
life, and we know also &om him (1,11.35) other writers that 
burial customs, once ^Tiried among Persians, were natv restricted to 
exposure of the corpse ivith (he bones cdUected in nttoianr or ossuaries 
which were then buried,’' The evidence, then, for great concern 
regarding orthopraxy in Sasanian Iran b convincu^, but when we 
turn to the spiritual or the intellectt^ side of ZoFOastrumUm we are 
not on such solid ground. 

The fact that later Islanuc w’ritcrs mention various 'sects' of 
Zoroastrianism would imply that they also existed in Sasanian 
limes. Yet the differences between the ‘sects’ arc whoUy philosophical 
or ‘cosmoto^cal’. For example, Sbnhiistaiu, vfriting in the tMfelfth 
century, speaks of the Zurvanite ‘sect*, tlie followers of which believed 
in Ohrtnizd and .^Ivriman as two wm of Zurviui 'ctcmal time', while 
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ai£ 'Maidacam* bdievcd in a strirt dualism of the 6iat hvo wdihnut 
a common origin. The problem of the origin of evilj of Ahnman* w as 
undouhtcdly a contested point in ZoroattrianUm as in other religions, 
but there is no evidence of separate sects as wc know them, based 
on difrercnl concepts of the origin of evil and contending for ad- 
herenti in Sasanian Iran. Perhaps there were different schools of 
concerned with 'scholastic' differences rather tiian well- 
defined sects, while the cjostcncc of a northern or Parthian and a 
southern or Sasanian school or tendency may have been the only 
real division in the Zoroastrian church.* 

Various popular and philosophic bclieh, of course, >verc held by 
Zoroastmns in Sasanian times, .Astrology- was ividespread whffe 
magic and demonology flourished among the masses. The great 
continuity in audi beliefs down to the prcstni time in Persia has been 
shown many times and need not detain us here.* More difficult to 
trace are gnostic, theosophical, docetic, messianic, or other move* 
merits, which may be called 'intellectual' trends, in Sasani^ Iran, 
'fhey surely existed and many of them continued into Tdandc rimes, 
but certain religious problems are common to many religions and 
ii is difficult to find in them Zoroastrian influences on Islam rather 
than simply parallel developments. VVe cannot speak here 
mysticism or Zoroastrian theosophy and reUiiom w-ith later Islamic 
Sufism or the Ishaqi philosophy of Suhraward! and his school. The 
work of Henry Corbin has shown that certain motife or symbolbm in 
Zoroastiianism found echoes in the ideas of some Muslim wnicrs.*' 
In the angclology of Zoroasmanism he finds paralleb with Ida^ 
concepts svhlle the idea of a saviour in both, particularly In Shihte 
Islam, is striking.” These arc raalters for another book on the Zoro¬ 
astrian religion, but we may conclude that later Zoroastdanism was 
rich in scholastic philosophy and probably also in mysticUni, both 
of which were by no means Islamic creations. 

The feature of Zoroastrian rites wiiich most atttacted the attention 
of foreign observers in Sasanian times was Ihc fire system. Later 
Islamic authors were impressed srith the numbers of fine temples or 
lif^kksJt which they found all over Persia. It is true that most of th^ 
were simple, mere domes upon four pUlar-like walla {the chahSr iaq ), 
but others were impressive in siac as was their very numb^. It seems 
that the endowment of a fire temple was considered a pious act, as 
among the modem Paisia. and many of them were named after their 
donors. UndoubtedSy much land and ivcalth vvaa associated with 
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the fire temples, hm m the cyn of the Arabs thdr general simplicity 
must have been cemspituoua compared with the gilded and re¬ 
splendent Christian churches, 

Gcncrail/j from the Achacmeiiid period outward, the fire rites 
were either performed in the c^en on hill*tojH or on platforms, or in 
enclosed tcmplesi and the choJidi to^ may have been a compromise 
between the two tn Sasatumi times. As the ntual and practices oi the 
Zoroastrian state chard) in the Sa s a n ian period, became canonised, 
the religions ardutcctnre also became Btandardiseit^* But the 
network of fire temples was the most interesting feature of the 
church and if we correctly micrprct our soorccs, they idl us that this 
□etu'ork was a LierardiicaJ arrangement like the liierarchy of church 
or of state officialdom, W’e have noted that each king had his royal 
fire, and there were at least ihrce great fires corresponding to the 
three origuml classes or castes of sodety, the Fambag fire fcr the 
priests, the Gushnasp fire for the warriors and the Bunin Mihr 
fire for fermens and common folk. We know of no fire for the scribes, 
i-c, bureaucrats, doctors, poets, etc,, and it is possible timt tlic assign* 
mcni^of each fire to a class is just a sdiolastic constTuction with no 
real rignificance in the rites or in the care of the various fires, or in 
the style of temples and other biiiMings. The Varahran or Bahrara 
fires Kon to have been the most widespread and die backbone of the 
^ system, perha^ equivalent to provincial fires, Bdow them were 
fires in every' dt>', than, in the village and finally in tlic home. There 
was a prescribed ritual of renewing the home fire fi-om the dey fire 
and the fire from the Bahram fire at certiun times, and this, 
together udth the rites of purification, must have kept the Zero- 
^ans on their loes ,» Tlie numeroui admomikms and prohibitions 
d the Zoroastrionrdigion in ilie later Sasanian empire, as one teams 
from Pahfevi books, reveal a religion far more concerned with rites 
practices than beliefs, a formalistic society perhaps similar to the 
Hmdu caste sodety of India or to Mandarin China. 

■^c Zoroastrian rcUgion was probably on the defensive at the end 
ol the empire, for as the state declined so did the rcUgion which was 
inextricably lied to it, Koionly was the religba weakened int ernally, 
^wever, but ixtcnial forces were working agaimt it. Manichacum 
had never or suffered extinction at the hands of the 
maced a gained new adhenmta especiaJtv in Central Alia More 
sigmfic^ was the spread of Chrirtianit;, TIte NeslorUn church 
had buhopnes all over the empire and our sources are full of sioria 
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of promu^en^ PcesLuis who embraced Ciimtianlty and even 
EuiTcfcd martyrdom tor their new faith. The last century of Sasonian 
rule saw the growth of Monophystie Christianity, mainly at the 
expense of the Ncstonans, but in any case Chrisiianity grew ao much 
tha t some have speculated that ChriftiatuLy might liave displaced 
Zoroaairtanism had not Islam appeared. Consequently the stale of 
the oSlcial church of Persia was not as flourishing at lltc end as it had 
been several centttrics previously. The rapid success of the Arabs was 
perhaps unexpected, but from the vkw*point of rel^on the success 
of Islam may not have been as miraculous as has been supposed. 

It was not primarily religious problems which made the victories 
of tlic Arabs teem so easy, but the exhausted and chaotic state of the 
Sasanian government during and after Chosroes IL Chonoet II 
Aparvea came to the throne in 590 or 591 with the aid erf Byzantine 
troops sent with him by the emperor \Lmrice against the usurper 
B ahra m Chobiii who, incidentally, has occupied an important place 
in Persian folklore and later even in messianic eschatology, A decade 
later the death of Maurice at tlie hand of Phneas gave Choeroes an 
opportunity to open hostilities with Byzantium, The Saisanian troops 
found little opposition, because of the internal conflicts in the 
Byzantine empire, Antioch, Jerusalem and finally Alexandria 
were taken, a veritable restoration of the Acharmenid empire. 
Finally PersiaiL troops appeared before Constantinople, die capital 
itself and it seemed as though the Persians would conquer ilidr 
andent Ibes. But in a few years the roles were ttveraed. 

The new Byzantine emperor, Heraclius, sailed with an army into 
the Black Sea and eastward while the Perdan army was on the 
Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus. Landing in the Caucasus region he 
marched into Armenia and Azerbaijan striking for die Jieart of the 
Sasanian empire. This amazing military fcai has been studied by 
several scliolan but the details of Heraclius' movenuaus are not all 
dear.i* He captured Canzak or Shiz, the important ndigiom centre 
in Azerbaijan, and defeated the Persians. Tn fisfl Heraclius captured 
die royal reridence of Chosroes at Dastagird near Cteriphon, but 
Chosroes still refused to make peace. The Persian generab ravoUed 
and Chosroes W'os seized and slain, tfis son and succesor Kavad II 
lasted only six months and died of poison or sickness. 

The rulers followed one another in rather rapid succesdom They 
included the genera] who had captured Jerusalem, Sbaluvarax, 
'the boar of the state' who ruled a few monilis before he was 
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a£sa£$maic<l, mid wo princesses Boran and AzarmidukhL ASicr ibtir 
ycai:3of Inteiml warfare and many murdm the last Sasaniaji, a young 
prince related to Chosroes It, raised to the throne hfy the nobles. 
Yazdagird III was much like the Sast of the Achaemtnids, and if he 
had had time perhap he might have saved Persia from tilt Arabs. 
It was too late; the Arabs were already united under Ihc bauner of 
Islam ready to embark on the conquest of both the Sasaniaii and 
Byzanline empires. 

htam Pfrms Iran 

The Arabs of Oic Arabian peninsula had been in contact with 
Mesopotamia and Egypt for more than u miUctinjuiii before 
Muhammad^ and in south cm Arabia high dvilisatlons had lluuriihed 
and died by the time of Alexander the Groat . Wc know Utile about 
southern Arabia, m spite of inscripdons and archaeological remains^ 
but e ven less about northern Arabia until the rise of the Nabataeans. 
They apparendy expanded northward in the Hellenistic eta settling 
in Transjordan and northwestom Arabia and dominating trade 
between Arabia and the eastern Mediterranean. The Nabataeans 
were sedentary' and have left many remains induding the red rock 
city of Petra^ at present a famous tourisr sitr. The Nabataean state 
fiourished under the Roman empire and ihdr merchants went far 
to the west, but about ad io6 Trajan destroyed the Nabataean 
kingdom^ In soutJicm Arabia the Himyaritct were the coimtcrpaits 
of the Nabataeans in the nurth^ but after ihc fail of the Nabataean 
kingdom trade declined and Arabia undcrw'ent a bedouinisation. 
Towtis were abandoned or declined and the perk>d from the fourth 
to tile seventh century ad 1 ms been called the 'Dart Age* of.^hia. 

Arabs had uifiltraLcd the Fertile Crescent before Christ and had 
even established kingdoms in Edessa, where the Arab Abgar kings 
ruled until the rise of the SasanidS;, and also in Hatrs, Palmyra and 
elsewhere. Tlie most fatnous of die Arab kingdoms, however, were 
the Gtuissajuds, cHcnls of die Byzantmt empire in the Syrian desert 
and the Lakhmids witli their capita] in al-Hira on the Eupliratcs. 
Both kingdoms were formed by setded Arab tribesmen; the Ghaa* 
sanids, on the whole, adopted Mcnophyriic Chrislianity while the 
Lakhmids generally foUovied Ncstorianlsm. These two hufTcr states 
served the Byzantine and Sasanian empires well until die beginning 
of the leveath century w^hen Chosroa M deposed Nu^man, the 
Lakhmid king and ended ihc dynasty, while ihc Ghas&anids 
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fell ai the time of the Pcrsi s3m invation imder Chosrocs IL^* Th e wars 
between the Ghassanids and Lakhmids are known not only from 
Byicantmc sources but also from: Arabic poetry. Ttic fighting was 
frequently fierce and crudL The eUminaiicin of thae two principalities 
exposed both the By^santinn; and Sasanian empires to direct attack by 
the bedouins of Arabia proper. This too was a fajctnt in the success 
of I slam , 

A foretaste of the power of cmiied Arab tribes eante to the PerYjans 
at the batde ofBhu Oar^ located between the later cities of Kufa and 
Wasic tin, where the Sasanhms were completely defeated by 
ihc bedouins. Arab poet5 naiuraUy praised this victory in many 
compositions. Once the nomadk Arabs had been nniied by a new 
religious fervour they became irrcsistiblc.^ The sequence of events is 
well knowmt but their dramatic suddenness leaves one in wonder at 
tlie rise of Islam in the full light of history. We can only repeat the 
dates and battles to show the speed of .^rab conquest. The town of a!* 
Hira capitulated to a Muslim (bree in 633, but it ivas only after 
Syria had fallen Eo the Arabs thaE the main bedouin forceps w'tre sent 
against the Terdam. In May 637 the Soianian army anniliitated 
and the Persian commander Rustam kilted at al^Qadisiyah. Ctesi- 
phon was eaptured within a slmrt time. A second conflict at Jalula 
at the end of the year also ended in a Perdan ckfeat and all of Iraq 
(the low lands) submitted to the new^ conqueroT^, In 64^ the power of 
die Sasanians w'as broken In thcir homeland by the Arab victory at 
Nihavmd. The following year Hamadan Icll to the invadi:r 9 f and it 
became a centre for farther oepeditions northward into Azerbaijan 
or south into Isfahan and south-east into Kjrman, Muslim ^imlcSj 
hoivevtr# did not stop at the central deserts but conttuued into 
Khurasan. The estahlishmenc of the Uma>yiad caliphate and the 
history of Islam are not our concern, but ihc cbimges in Persia arc 
part of the story of the ancient heritage of that country. 

Yazdagird, like the last Darius a mHlcnnium prevkiusly, fled to 
Khurasan before the invaders and he too was murdered by his own 
people in Merv in 651* With his death the central authority of the 
Sasanian empire perished and local princes or governors faced the 
Arab conquerors. Tlicre is n'idence from Arabic works that many 
dihq^ and leaders among ihe Pertians accepted Islam, hut this ivas 
generally over a long period rince theie was no immediate reason for 
convemon at the time of the conquests- At firsts the Arab^ made 
Kparate trcatiei with each town or districi ruled by the elders of 
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the city or by A feudal lord, and tribute raUrcr than convcrdon 
was the watchword of the day. The disappearance of the top 
echelons of the state and church of the Sasaniaus^ however, left a 
vaeuum into which the Arab conquerors catne only slowly. Yet the 
transition from Persian to Arab rule apparently w-as neither a great 
upheaval nor a great inrtovaiian. Instead of Ctesiphnn Me di na and 
then Damascus became the official capital, but Persia was governed 
by the local authorities as before under the Sasanians- Orcouiac, all 
of the imperial paraphernalia ofSasanian rule fell to pieces; whates’er 
unity had existed was only gradually transferred to the new caliph¬ 
ate, but this really happened only under the 'Abbasids a century 
after the Arabs conquered Persia. One of the chief characteristics 
of Fersia under the century of Umayyad rule {etrea 660-750) was the 
re»assertion of local loyalties and provincialism. It became more and 
more apparent to the Ferstans, however, that the road to advauco- 
ment lay in cooperation with the Arab conquerors, and this surely 
stimulated converdotis to Islam, especially among the though 

mostly for political reasons, 

llic local tax structure and the local social order remained, except 
for the new rondgn class of warriors frequently settled in the towns of 
Persia as garrisoni. Not until the Arab* organised their rule on an 
imperial bads, however, did the siruation begin to change in Pcisia. 
The scribes and local bureaucracy worked as they hnd under the 
Sasanions, reporting and turning over money to the new rulcrs- 

In 696 the caUph, *Abd al-Molik, decided that it was inioterable 
that records should be kept in Greek or in Pahiavt rather than m 
Arabic, and in the following year Arabic became the language of the 
chancellery cvcryivhcre save in Khurasan where the reform did not 
come into effect until area 741, The scribes on the whole were not 
happy with the change, but most of them seem to have adapted 
themselves to the new eondiiiotu rather well, and tliis rlgaf pro\'idcd 
tlic people who translated from Greek, Syriac or Pahlavi into Arabic. 

The rok of Persians in the history of Arabic literature, especi a lly 
pliiJology and grammar, is too web known to be catalogued. The 
earliest MTiters of Arabic grammars, such as Sibawaih, were Per- 
dans. In the decree of 741 not only were ihc records ordered in Khur¬ 
asan to be kept in .Arabic but only Muslims w-ere to be employed, a 
measure which again caused many conversions to Islam,** Qasskal 
Arabic had become a lin^fratus as welt as the language of the new 
religion and the Persians reacted as they had to Aramaic and Greek 
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in the pwt; those who learned (o read and write learned Arabic, for 
FahJaW was becoming a language used Only by the Zoroastrian priest¬ 
hood. The Fersiamj of course, continued to speak Fei^an aUliough 
many undoubtedly could also speak Arabic. Under the late Sasn* 
ntant a. Middle Persian keint had not only spread all over the ctnptre, 
but also had become popular outride the boundaries of the empire in 
Grniral Asia and AfghanistaoH The Arab conquerors in dealing with 
all of their Iranian subjects in Persia and in Central Asia used this 
koine as the medium of cornmuaication, together with Arabic lu my 
opinion the Arabs themselves contributed to the spread of Persian 
in the east at the expense of local languages such as Sogdian, or 
dialects. Refugees from Persia must have also Iiclped in the spread of 
Persian in Central Asia. Thn Jbirt/; of ootmc, was the frither of New 
Persian which we shah discuss below. 

Not only did tlic class structure of four estates in Persia continue 
under Tdam ^ aj we learn from such books as Nasir al-Din Tffrt's 
AAftla^-i .y^prf^ but the towns remained the same with tlicir separated 
quartern of Christian, Jewish and other oommunidcs. Only now the 
Muriims took o^-cr the role of the Zoroostrians ivho had been the 
rulers, and the Zoioastrians retreated into ghettoes. It is interesting 
that the writing or copying of PaJtilavi books and other activities of 
the Zoroastrian prics^ood seems to have taken place more in the 
villages rather than in dues under Islam, This coincides with the 
gen<^ growth of autonomy of villages in Persia in the early Islamic 
period when decentralisation became prominent. 

Not only did the tax system of Sasanian Persia continue into 
Ishunic times, but also the old Sasanlan coins were mitiicd by Arab 
governors of the caliphs with Arabic inscriptions beside tile repre- 
sentation of a frre altar. When Islamic coinage and taxation do come 
into existence they arc still a oondnuacion of the Saaanian. models. 
Even if the words jwdr 'mimster' and diim ‘bureau’ were not Persian 
in origin the institutions at least under the "Abbasids were Sasanian 
in inspiration. Where else would die caliphs find models Ibr the 
protocol f* n d the cernaontal of their courts? After ah the Arabs 
conquered only some provinces of die Byiantine empire, but they 
conquered all t^thc Sasanlan empire with alt of it.s imperial traditions. 
The assodadon of state and religion implidt in Islam found an Im* 
periai model in the Sasaruan empire as well as an exposidon of the 
theory in. later Persian books of Andsrz or ‘counsel* derived fhim 
Ra^anian origtiuds. The Ust of Sosaiuan influences on all phases of 
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Ldamic culture and civtlisadoa woutd be too long to include 
here. 

While many dik^fSns became Musiints they also preserved the old 
traditiocu and epic literature of Persia. Their patronage of the arts 
and of minslreb, in short their customs were Persian not Arab* They 
preserved their social posidonf and Islam weighed lightly upon them. 
Throughout the Umayyad caliphate the Persian MuaUms were 
clients or mouid/f of various Arab families or tribes. The ^Abbasid 
revolution not only ended the inllueTicc of the Arab tribes* but also 
the division of Muslims between Arabs and their clients. One need 
not repeat the cliche about the Arab kingdom of the Uma^yads 
and the Penian empire of the \\bbasids. The 'Abbasids did not 
solve the problems inherent in an *j\rab' Islam, but under tliem 
conditions were ripe for tlic changes in Istamic tmlture vyhich made 
It more than an Arab faith and yyay of life. At the time when Ishim 
was becoming an ^mtcmadanal^ region and culture, the Persians 
developed thdr own language and Islamic tradition, and oddly the 
Pcmajis played the lending role in both die interna tionaBsation of 
Arabic and, of course, in the Persian renaissance. 

There was a literary movement in the time of the ^Abbasids which 
WM called the Skirabij^^ or the 'natioiialist' schnoL There are several 
views about the Sht^uMjijra^ either that it was only active among the 
literati with small importance for the ttumes, or that it was of pro* 
found social significance, a struggle to determine the destinies of 
Islamic culture M a w'holc.*^ I believe the problem has been ap* 
proached with a mideading emphasis, as though the pliiioPersian 
literati wncrc tiying to wreck the structure of Islam when they 
inm^uced Persian ideas and institutJom into Islamic culture, or 
PersUn tvords into Arabic, By the time of the 'Abbasidb the question 
at stake was not Islam or Iran, but radicr a Pemanised* inienmtional 
Islam or a narrow^ .Arab Islonik The phnn^Persians were reading the 
signs the time; they were the wave of the future, while narrow 
Arab intcresiis were provincial and in a sense reactionary against the 
real destiny or genius of Islam. H. A. R, Gibb made an acute ob* 
servadom vvhen be said that the mue at $takc w as whether the new 
Islamic sodety ^was lo become a re-embodiment of the old Pa^ 
Aramaean culture into which the /Arabic and Islamic elements 
would be absorbed, or a culture ia which die Peno*Aramaean 
contributions would be subordiQattd to the Arab imdition 
and the Islamic vilJucs^l• In the case of Persia there waa no 
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question, but that die former view should prevail, while in the 
Arsihic^spfakmg parts of thr caliphate it would seem the latter 
triumphed. 

A sign of the dj^'isiort of the Islamic world into Uicsc two camps, in 
my oplniotr^ waa the rise of the New Persian language in tho tenth 
century and ilic breakdown of classical Amble at about the same dme. 
The Arabic language of intercourse had separated from da^stcal 
Arabic to such an extent that even grarninariims did not use the 
classical tongue in conveirsatiou, while common folk had long gone 
their own w’aya with dialects."® Ttius condidon^ were ripe for the 
development of a Nnv PenFian Utemture. Before we lorn to the 
renaissance of New Persian, ho\vevcri an examtiLatJou of certain 
ethnic and religious problems of the LTmayyad and early ^Abbarid 
periods ’ivill be o$efuL 

Central Asia/t Pariktihrism 

Central Asia wai called wetrd'l-jiaht^ 'the other side of the 
(Qtns) river/ by the Arab^i and this reflects a Sasanian tradtllcm, 
(br the miJitary ccnirc for the Sasaman frontier w^s at Merv aj il was 
for the Arabs. Tbc^e lands had not been under Persian control but 
were ruled by many local princea, some of whom in present Afglian* 
istan may have bc^ tributary to the Sasaman monainch^ Tl^e mo^t 
importarLt people in the area were the Sogdians who had had 
extensive trade relations with China for over half a tnillenruiint 
before the Arab conquest. Tlie miKt important dty of ilie ^ogcUans 
w'as Samarkand^ but Sogdian mcrchaiiis and colonists were foimd 
as for apart as Mongolia and MerVp-* We know from Menander 
Pfotektor that Sogdioixs had scpi'^cd on misrions Erom the Torts to 
Byzantium and were tnOAvn fpr tiieir trading activities. Their role in 
the spread of Iranian culture to the Turks is aUo amply aitcfted by 
Sogdian w^ords in Old Turlddi^ their spreading of Manichacbm 
among the nomads* and other indicationa. 

Both in Sogdian dcMruracnis and from archacolngkai excavations 
wc find a corroboration of Arabic necounta on the numerous local 
rulm in Central There were, k seems, a series of small city 

states maintaiiiing courts and a w-ay of life wiih many affinities to the 
society portrayed by the Iranian national epic, a kind of knighthood 
in flower* Christianity had more or less ended the heroic tradition of 
the (miTistre]) in ATmema and under the Sasanian state diurch 
a similar fate had befallen them in Persia. In CcntTol Asia, however, 
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at the fmall courts of the princelmgs the reudali cbivalric society 
continued to exisi, if not to flourish, as it hud io the past. Eastcoi 
Iran was then ihc refuge of the old traditions which pro^'ided the 
background for FirdcKi and his S/rnAmm. 

The Arabs in their <x^nqu»t 5 of th<« smaU stales in Central 
made use of the tactics of £tfdi imPfra among the various ptmees^ 

as well as in tela [lorn with the Sogdian-TurkJsb allies. ITicy also did 
soxfurdimg else, for in the armies of Qutaiba itm Muillm, the great 
Arab general (died 715), were many Persian clients who were garri¬ 
soned with the .'\rabs in Bukhara, Samarkand and other cilies. These 
Muslim Persiam^ togcilier with non-MuiIini Persian refugees from 
the Arab invarion who had seiUed in Central Ada, pro\^d«i a large 
Perdan-speaklng dement in the to^^ias where Sogdian dialects in tlie 
course of two centuries were replaced by Persian as the language of 
intercourse.^^ In Kitvi^arczni^ according to Qutaiba 

da troy cd tlie people who knew^ the old ICh wareEmiaii langua ge, 
liieraiure and traditioiis. The mformathin of al-Biruni. htmsdf a 
native of Khwarezm, may he correct imce S- P. Tolstov found 140 
fragmentary documents of leather and wood with Khw'arezmian 
wTiring, cither in a curdve alphabet on the former or in block 
letters on w'ood.** The Khwarezmians, both before and after 
Islamp played the same to!e of merchants to South Russia the 
Volga region that the Sogdmns did wiih regard to China. 

The Hephilmlite princa soutlt of the Oxus ri\w too felt die weigh! 
of Arab rule, and the ancient dty of Balkh, or for a dme B^u^Sn a 
neighbouring town, w'as a centre of Arab military rule in the area. 
Tlie Hcphthalites north of the Hindu K.mh mountains were as$o* 
dated with the Sogdians while those south of the Hindu Kush were 
connected with Scistaii in the plans of Arab conquest. The moun^ 
tainoui centre of present Afghaniatan was Indian in culture ai well 
as apparently also in the majority of the population, Rtteattd by the 
dotmshing Buddhist shrines of Bamiyan and the Hindu Shahi rulers 
of Kabul who traced their lineage back to the Kushans. The Heph- 
tlialites in the north, too, were in many ways successors of the 
Kushans. They condnued using the Greek alphabet, which had been 
modified first, probably in the reign of Kankhka, and much of the 
organbadon, protocol and titulary of tlicir predecessors remained 
Under the HephthaJiiia. The k^inmg^ or ^warden of thp marches’ 
was probably a Kushan rillc adopted by both die Hephthnlitcs and 
the Sasaniaiu, since the Arabs found a kandmng in Tus at the tioic of 
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the conquest. Other local rides of ndcK or officials may be found in 
Arabic geographies. 

The Arabs came to tenns witii the local mcrcbanu and commoda! 
agents, and much of late LJimyynd and early ‘Abbarid policy in 
Rhurasan and Central Asia can be better undcnitood as the conflict 
of economic intereais, rather than josl the quarrela of Arab tribes¬ 
men among the garrison troops, The *Abbasid revolt was not only a 
political and religious movement, but also an economic affiur since 
many local native supporters of Abu Muslim, as well os Arabs, 
fblloived him out of resentment at Umayyad economic policy as 
much as for political reasons. Trade between the Near East and Chinn 
was important for many Sogdian and Hcphihalite merchants and a 
sympathetic and liberal policy on the part of die caliphate was gready 
desired. It is impossible liere to investigate these Important Ikcrts 
of Islamic history, but a moirion of the usually m^lccted points 
abov’t may serve as an impetus to further study which 1$ inudt needed. 

From Arabic sources we leam that there was considerable op- 
podtioti to Arab rule, but the frequent revolts were local and usually 
restricted to a city where the Muslim garrison was massacred or 
expelled- Of course, outside iniervenuon by thcTUrgesh Turks, the 
successors of the ^Vest Turkish empire in Qrntral r\sia, or coalitions 
of local princes caused great difficulties for the Islamic armies. But 
rctigiouB or mass movements in the countryrido are not recorded 
uiuicr the early caliphs or under the Umayyads* On die whole Arab 
rule was light although cases of local governors oppressing the local 
population arc not unknown.** Central .Asia, sdter all, was a 
frontier area of dm Islamic world and rebels, borh Iranian and Arab, 
did not have far to flee to escape coUphal control. 

The success of die '^Abbarid revolution launched a scries of 
popular religious movements in Rhurasan and Central Aria which 
were dangerous both to tlic Muslims and established government and 
to the orthodox Zonoasortan community which hud established a 
FRa^ piseaiS with the Arab rulers. The first of these movements, 
cma 74G, wm led by a certain Bihofrid In eastern Khurasan, who 
claimed to be a prophet of Zoroastrianism, but preaching a negation of 
many of their practices such as next-of-kin marriages and the recita¬ 
tion of prayers.** The Zomajirian religious leaden persuaded Abu 
Muilim, the 'Abbasid leader in Khurasan, to kfll Bihafrid which he 
did circa 749. Although it would seem that the fbUowen of Bihafrid 
adopted some Islamic praedees, they were hated by both Muslims 
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and arthodox Zomastriam, N^one the less bis panisans continued tA 
flourish long aflcT his death. 

.Another such person, Sunpad, vvas a fbUowcr of Abu Muslim 
tv'ho lebdlcd after bis death in Khurasan and apparently exalted 
Abu Muslim to the role of a hidden mcsslah, although wc cannot 
exactly determine his religioiis preachings. He was killed a short 
lime after he revolted and was followed by Ishaq ‘the Tuck* in 
Transoxiana who likewise preached a faith in Abu Muslim tiU Ishaq's 
death dna 7^8* His work and that orBihafrld was continued by the 
heresiarch Ustadsls m (he Herat area and eastern Khurasan undl 
his capture and execution by caliphni forces in 768. He was followed 
by the most successful of Ihe religious rebels, Muqanna^ of Merv, 
who taught the doctrine of the migration of souls through various 
prophets and through Abu Muslim to himself. He had many fol- 
lotvers in Transoxiana until hii destruction rirro 785. Some later 
authors called his revolt a revival of the andent Maadakite move- 
tnent. 

There were other movements but the point of interest Is that all 
of these rdi^oua uprisings occurred in Khurasan or Tnuisoxiana, 
while we liear of none in Pars ordaewhere in western Persia. Tlie con¬ 
clusion one might drawwould be that eastern Iran and Central Asia 
w'cre prone to dmarisfaetion and heresy to a much greater extent than 
western Peisin; that is, the former Hcphthallte and Sogdian domains 
had not hnd the. same religious unity as the stale church ofSasaoian 
Persia. \^'lletiLer Islamic heresies, too, flourished moreon theffontieiE 
of the caliphate than in the west is a moot point, but not improbable, 
according (o scattered and uncertain evidence. One could say that 
the religious situation in eastern Iran and Cenual ^\sia ran parallel 
to the (oca] regionalism or political tiagmcntatiou, for not only was 
Zoroastrianiam praenl particularly in various local forms, but the 
same was true of Manichaeism, Nestorian Chrisdaniiy, Buddhism 
and local cults of die ancestors. A heroic cult ofSiyavush, another of 
ao unidentified gcxldcss, and other culta floumhed tljere.*^ likewise 
political rule was characterised b>' local autonomy, where the cities 
had sclf-govenunent to a greater degree than in westera Persia. In 
Fsis province the situation was dJfTerenc. 

Orthodtj^ in Fars 

According to YHqut, a ihirtecnth-century geographer, Fars in 
‘^Abbasid tima w as divided into five oitd/u or districts, each of which 
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was com]>03ed of msMqs^ Each miiaq wa^ sttlMlivJdcd into a number 
of tasjuj^ wiiich in tixm was merely a group of villages,** ThU reflects 
Sasanian orgamsation^ its Fciigioiia network of 6re temples as well as 
its political divisioni. Frotn various Islamic sources wc know that 
Istakhr in Fan, which had been one of two centres of Zoroasirianistd 
in Persia under the Sasaiiians, the other being Siiia in Azerbaijan, 
con turned it> Sourisli under Islam. Gradually the network of fire 
temples fell to pieces as the number of Zoroastrians declined, but 
Fan remained predominandy Zoroastriao down to the tenth centur)' 
and with substantia! numbers of Zoroastrians even in the time of the 
Turkish Scljuk conquests in the eleventh century^ 

We have a fascinating account of itruggles bet^-een Muslima and 
Zoroastrians within the city of Kazerun in the hfe of the lamoua 
founder of a Sufi or dtr^Tsh order, Abu Ishaq Ibrahim Sbahnyar 
a!-ICa35criim, who died 1034, Many Zoroafitrians were convened to 
Islam by the shaykh, but none the Jess the strong position of 
Zoroastrianism is clear liom this book aa well as from other Islamic 
sources,^** The governor of Kazerun under the Bo^id dynasty^ which 
ruled Fans at that dme, was a Zoroasttiaji called Kiiotshid who 
held the high esteem of the Boyid ruler in Shiraz, so much so that 
the Boyid prince ordered Shaykh Kazetuni to appear before iiint 
where he reprimanded for dbinrbing the peace with hb 
proselytising activities (pp. 117-izO* 

The Muslims and the Zoroastiianj were the two mam communities 
in Pars for the Christians and Jews were inBignificant in nambera. 
While there were Shifite$ and Sufis as well aa Sunnites among the 
Muslims, the Zoroastrian community sectm to have been relatively 
stable and orilmdox. I ts main activity, hich we can find in the sources, 
is not disputes over heresy, although tJiesc were not absent, but rather 
an mtcUectual renaissance of Zoioastrianism in the ninth and early 
tenth centuries.*® What brought about this literary activity shortly 
before the rapid dedine of Zoroastrianism, migrations to India and 
coiTp^ersions to Islam ? 

There is fio direct answer to the reason for ihc Zoroaatrian re* 
naissance, when the Pahlavi Dctikatif BunJah^kn^ &nd many Other 
books \4-ere written, hut one may make informed surmisa. Flm, Hit 
times not only permitted but provoked such writings. The Mu'^tazi- 
Utes, or Islamic free-thinkers, many of whom were Pemans, had 
created an atmosphere of free debate and interest in phUosophicat 
and Lhcnlogical questions- Muslim literary activity was great and 
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mtcresi m other religions was high an^ the age was one of free io' 
qtiiry and stimulus to w rite religious tracts. Second, the Zoioastriaiu 
were losing ground and they passed from n militant defiance of 
Islam or the Arabs to an. inteUectual ddemivc- This may be seen in 
the number of apotogelic worlcs written at this time such as the 
Shkaad CununoA the Denkart, One may suspect that the Zoro- 

astrian coittmunity followed a parallel road to the Islamic develop* 
meat, which was first a liberal policy under the Mu^tazibte impetus 
followed by an orthodox reaction of Hanbali Sunnism, theologically 
grounded by ol'Ash'ari ^died 536), but this is dilficidt to proven 
Certainly after the Zoroastrian literary renaissance of the ninth 
century a somewhat slcnlc orthodoxy became the rule. Third, it 
would seem that the Zoroaatrian church even in Sasanian times 
relied more on the oral transmission of the religion with alt of its 
ramifications rather than on written treatiseSr Now the need for 
writing became acute. 

.\ntong the titles of Pahhtvi books translated into Arabic, as found 
in the Fihrist of Ibit al-Nadun as well as other authors, arc many 
‘scientific’, cthical-didacdc works and ‘mirrors of princei’, but no 
religioiis tracts. This is, of course, uiidcrEtandablc, but one may 
none the less wflondcr whether there wxrc many rcli^ous works to 
translate. Writing was probably never as important (o religioul 
leaders in ancient Persia as lias been lupposedi but under the new cir^ 
cuxnstnnces of Islanuc rule, with the prestige of the wsilten word of 
God and the impetus to imitate Muslitn literary prolixity in the 
religious sphere, Zoroastrian reUgious leaders reacted with a 
religious renaissance of their own. For the Pohlavl books of the 
ninth century were pnibably ail composed by mitbiidi. It is clear that 
Arabic had taken over the Pahlavi secular literary tradition. 

As a matter of fact the geographer T^fakhrf, ivriting in the tenth 
century, says (137,line iQ that in Fan province the people used three 
la n g ua ge, TTie first was Persian or Fats! speketi by everyone and 
understood by all, save for dialectical divergences. The second was 
Pahlari in which the accounts of the undent Persians vrerc written, as 
well as contemporary Zoroastrian books, a language which ordinary 
people could not understand without an explanation. Finally 
there was Arabic in which the correspondence of the ruler and 
the bureaux of iiate w-aa written and tvhich some common folk also 
employed. I beheve this passage not only describes the linguistic 
rituaiion in Fms, but also social and cultural divisions. Everyone 
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jf^ki Persian» but the 2toroa3trians among thcmsclvca employed 
Pahlavi ai their written Luiguage, uhUt the Muslim coramimity was 
amxd by AraMc- Some of the Muslim Persiam spoke Arabic as welli 
but less frequently after the derlinc of classical Arabtc m (hTOur of 
Arabic dialects in the Arabic speaking areas of t he "Abbasid caliphate. 
Further, the situation in Fais province was much the same ai else¬ 
where in Persia, though alt over the caliphate Arabic was the 
language of state* of course, and still a iingua franca as well as the 
language of learning and science* 

During I he first two centurio of the ^Abbasid caliphate in Pirrsia, 
Arabic had completely displaced P^avi as the language of learning 
so that PaWavi finally remained the pro\'ince of the atone^ 

w^hik Arabic tramlations of secular Pahlavi works were tnadc, after 
which the Pahlavi ori^nnI$ were discarded and lost. Even Iranophile 
literati of the Shii^abi^a movement witste in Arabic aitacldng the 
Arabs, The dominajicc of Arabic probably provided a strong 
incentive for Penian intelkctiiab to convert to Islam, or (o go, ai 
least noTninallyt with the tide. 

Aa klam grew in scope and richness Sufism, ShiHsm and other 
lilamic movements provided a haven for Persians who could no 
longer follow the sterile, OTthodo>( Zomastrianism, When Persian 
leaders from Day I am, a Caspian Sea newly converted to Shi^ 
^te Islam, wrested political control of w'cstern Persia from die ealiphs 
and cveniually lo^ Baghdad the capital in 945, the end was in 
right for Zoroastrian Persia- Here tvas the Boyid dynasty of Persians 
upholding Islam and the Arabic language, because both had become 
internatjonaiiied while Zoroastrian Persian culture had retreated 
into a ghetto. The Shi'ite Boyids on the whok seem to ha^-e been 
retutively toknmt of other beliefs, for they retained the Simnltc 
caliphs and many Sunni te officials* \Vc have already mentioned the 
Zoroastrian governor of Kazerun among other similar officers under 
them. The Boyida, how'cvcr, w'crc more interested in the Arab 
tradidom of the family of ^ 4 if and general Islamic caJtarc as a 
reality than they werr in the pa^it glories of Persia. It is true tJiat they 
had an antiquarian interest in the past^ for i^ampk, one of the 
Boyid princes *Adud a]*Daulah in 955 had uu inscription airved at 
Persepolis in Arabic telling how he visited the ruins and had 
Mar^fand, the m&had of Kazennit interpret for him the Pahlavi 
inscriptions from the time of Shapur 

The time was ripe for the New Perrian renaissance, but it came in 
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xht cast rather than In vsre^tem Trails Perhaps the basic reason for 
this may be found in a remark of the geographer al-Maq disl who said 
(440, line 2) that the scholars were respected in the easii bat 
in Fan& the ^»^crctaries or scribes. 

Tfie jVffc Pmiau Renaissance 

F<m" some cd Lures language is more important than religion or 
ADciety in the continuity dr preservation of that culutre. This, 1 
believe, is true of Persia for die linguistic continuity from Middle to 
Persian h undeniable^ yet the two arc not the same* The mc^i 
stnkmg difTcjxnce between Pahlaw and Xcw Persian is the introduc¬ 
tion of an immense Arabic vocabulary into the latterj ^vhieh made 
New Persian a vvorld language with a famous literature which its 
predecessor had not been. It was really Arabic which gave New Per¬ 
sian the richnm which cngcndeFed the flowering of litcraturei pri¬ 
marily poctr}', in the late Middle Age^. New Persian rqiresented a 
new tradition formed by Muslim Pemam well versed in -\rabic, but 
with a love for their mvn spoken language. The New Perdan language 
written in die Arabic alphabet was formed in the ninth century in 
eastern Iran and came to Hoi^r In Bukhara, the capita) of the Sama- 
iiid dynasty. Hmv did ihk happen? 

The general spoken language of the Sasamati court and the Sasa* 
Ilian adrainiatratinn in provincial centres of Iran was called DisHt 
‘the court bmguRg0*i by many Arabic writers after the Islamic 
conquest. This language was impcrfocily recorded m the Pahlavi 
alphabet^ but as Arabic took its place^ it coniinucd to be preserv'cd 
in a stultified tmtten form b>' the mbads almost as an hieradc written 
language w^hich modem scholars call Book Pahlavi. All over Iran 
various Inmian dialects were spoken not written, fascinating 
examples of which are given hy the geographer nUMaqdisf*®* But 
the piopef| standardised Persian spoken by the upper classes and in 
dries was Z>erf* Dan then was simply a apedal style of Perajan not a 
dialect or a language. This tongue even spread to Central Asia 
outside of the old boundaries of the Sasanian empurttj and tltis process 
had begun m prc-lslamic times* because of the prestige of the Sasa* 
niam and because Perrian merchants settled In dries like Bukhara 
and maintained tlieir own language, while the Sogdian merchants 
used Persian in their dealings in Sasanian domains. Likewise the 
Sa sanian Iroops stationed on the frontiers contributed to the spread 
of the common Persian tongue. 
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After The Arab conquest Fersianj Ucd lO Transoxiana, but even 
more important for the spread of Persian was the mass of Persian 
etients who accompanied the Arab troops during tfaetr conquests. 
Undoubtedly the Arabs themselves used Persian as the Janguage of 
comtnimicatinn with the many Sogdian, Ucphthalite and otiier 
princelings. It was under Arab rule that local Sogdian and other 
Iranian dialects gave way to Persian, although the dialects were still 
spoken in the countryside just as in Perria local dialects continued 
down to the present day, ‘fhe dominance of Persian over the local 
dialects was espedaEly strong in the fragmented Hephthallte domainj, 
and both Baikh and Bukhara became centres of correct Persian, as 
ilicy' did of correct Arabic (Maqdlsl, 3s, line 8) because they were 
great commercial and cultural centres. In my opinion the points 
made above provided the basis for the development of Pei^an in 
Central Asia and Afghanistan, with the result that today wc sdll Imvc 
Tajik! and Afgtian Persian spoken there. 

To return to the rise of New Persian literamre in the Arabic 
script, wc can make some rcoEonablc asscrnons about its begtnulDgs. 
Wc arc not concerned here with the uaturc of Middle Persian verse, 
whether it was based on a syllabic or an accentual principle.*’ In 
the romiation of New Pernan poetry the old system was liarmonbed 
with the quantitative prosody of Arabic, and the result was a wonder' 
ful expansion of forma, perhaps the earliest and best example of 
wliich is Firdod’s Shalmamt, tvTitten in muta^rib metre. If wc can 
detect the lime of this change in the fragmenu of early Persian poets 
which have survived, then that date is approximately when the 
'Arabidsation of Persian poetry' began. 

Roughly Ikim about 850 to 900, from the poetry of Muhammad'i 
Wa^f and Bass 5 m -1 Kurd to that of Husam-i Kh^jT, wc find a 
mixture of AraHc and Peman features in poetry. Before this dme, 
in the lrag;ment of AbG Haf^i Sugiidi we find Middle Persian 
veixe forms. So the creation of a New Persian poetry probably 
coincides with the dynasty of the Tahirids (rirm 831-873) Khura¬ 
san, Wliether later tradition is correct, in claiming that -AbbSs-i 
Mervl wrote a qasida in New Peman in honour of the arrivul of the 
Caliph Ma'tnun in Merv in 809, saying that ^before no one had 
redied such poetry* is unccnain.** The beginnings of written New 
Persian may well have been the introduedon of Pernan words into 
Arabic poetry, and later the idea of writing the spoken Persian 
language in Arabic letteis spread. We know that the Tahirids 
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Ikvourcfl tlic Ulc of Arabic at xhtir court al I^uliEpiiri aud the last 
memher of the d}*iia5ty wa$ mttd for his fine Ambic style.** At the 
same time they were mdcpendetii Persian dyn^u^ although they 
pud Hp-ficrvicc to the cahph, and they spoke Pemad in their courts 
yurdy with prc-lslamic overtones. 

Perhaps ilic Saiiadd dynasty in Scistan^ which rose from Imiubtc 
origins^ called forth New Persian since its founder Ya^Cih knew no 
Arabic, and according to tradition he wonted poetry recited in a 
language he understood, not Arabic.** In any case the writing of 
Pei^dan in Arabic choracteii seems cq hove started in tlie middle of 
the ninth century^ but it W 3 s under ihe Samanidf that tlie literary 
flowering occurred. 

The Satnanids were in origin a noble Iranian Family which came 
from the Termez area and claimed to descend from the Sosonian 
general Bahram Chobin^*^ The Samanids held to the cu^oms of the 
dihf^ns wth ihdr interest in epic tales sung by minstnds and in the 
art of pre-Islamic times. The rise to power of the Samanids in 
Tmnsoriana corresponded to the decline of the central power of the 
cahphate. The landlord class in eastern Iran too became more 
prominent at ihb dme. 

In the Somumds who ruled Central Asia and caaicm Iran from 
B92 (the coming to power of lama^ the real founder of the kingdotn) 
to 999i the poets and other Uterad found excellent patrons. It was at 
the Sainanid court of Bukhara thut Rudaki and Daqiqf composed 
their poetry in Persian- The renaissance had begun- It Ia sigruficanty 
ho>ve>iTer, that the earliest Persian prose w'as entirely tramlatcd irom 
Arabic, such as the Perrian translatiD]] of T3^barl*^s history and his 
commentary to the Quran* The renaissance, however^ w'as based on 
Islam, the old order was dead and the Shu^^ij^^ movcineni was out 
of date. The Arabic prose works were tranaiated into Petrian since 
the people were too l^i^y to read Arabic^ os one translatof expressed 
iL Th^t was m> revolt against either Islam or Arabic in the Nciv 
Peraian literary renaisaance which might better be termed a nahs&nu 
since a rinv Islamic Pcxrian culture was being createtL The Zom- 
astrian dementi in the poetry represented the mode of the dme and 
should ml be ootisidered as expressions of true Zoroastrian bellcL 
Nostalgia for the past eadsicd, especially among poets where one is 
likely to find such sentiments^ but there was no turning back. 

New Persian \vas now a language of liUtm aide by side with Ar^biCi 
and Warn had definitely OFUtgrown its Arab background. It had be- 
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a^mi: a midti-iiatiDiia]^ mul □•lingual univemi culture and faitfa and 
Iran played iJic leading role in this transfannation. In a seine {dam 
had to change befoK the Peni^ accepted tt^ btit one might aho lay 
that just as Grcdt civilisation served as a vehicle for GhiUtianity, 
80 did Iranian civilisation for Idatn. 

tdamic Persia was hninched on it$ wondcrrul course tsith la 
Hahz, Sa*di, Omar Khayyam and a myii^ of writers and artists 
down to the present day* But behind the poeins^ the rugs and the 
art which ere known all over die world today there is the heritage 
of the past, a glorious heritage which has m ai nta in ed a continmty 
and an influence down lo the present, sotnedtnes unseen but none 
the less presenL May it tong continue. 
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Cl^APTER i: LANb Of CDSiTRAStl 

I HerodntiH Vn.tifl. Mow cf Khoren La^, u$ca ihc lerm mt ‘ATyaii\ 
33 veil su mm- Jind md- for rlic Mode?. 

3 The ethnicn aXone ii mtoLrd in UrrodcHus VII.66 nnd in 

^Vrrum VIIk6,.3j faul we may feioon^tmet *Arm for m^em Herat* The 
Babylgoiiaii form of the name wi'os po^ibly the origin of the Greet 

•Aria or Atda (Aranak ""ijk may refer to *Axya or Aiyan^J, 

3 The dlAtiict aftlrrai, cnJkd Hartx' A()w in \Iiddle Fenian^ Itaa rnajii- 
lamed its name from antic^uUvi and the name ihnutd not be LLogubtlcally 
confu^d with AryiL ihirngh there might be Kntoricnl icasonst under the 
Partiiian^ for the Greeks la eoaJeace Aryn and ihe district which they 
called Aria. 

^ Folybiin^ X.aS, 

OHAI-TEK 111 IRAMlA^f TRADlTtpI^^ 

t A. Meilkt. l^gttufiqmJdsiirri^ ft (PartA^ ^ 5 - 

3 C£ J, Patomy, IV^^rttrhacA fl 3 em, 1959)1 

15, 

j iii'dL, ih, 

4 A. Meillcti, *lji rrh^iait itt fit,| 323^^534- The follow^ 

ing nanuds follow MciUet 10 whore general eondusinns I* for the moal 

pari, tubscKlic. 

5 J: Vendryea, ^Cmmpmti&turJi fttirf ritui^h^hwaun it l*i(ittih€€Utq^\ 
Mjhmiur di JCcUti di tingukiiqut^ ao (Farb, 191^), aya. 

ft McUlctr trf*, 323, 

7 The be»i ntmmary of Dmn^^irs positron can l>e found in hii Vidf^fthgk 
tri^ftiU di 4 Jnda^EuftipieMS (Bnnseli, I95BI, 

tt tr.g. S- WikandcTi ^GtwsmtiiEhi Kschjiiid^gii^^ Aaii^p 

Ztiltc^ fir Jtiitgtmiwiismultajt, t! (1960), 83; Briifalls lilt Ami*' 
ihtira\ Arku}fir ,Viv<Krf Fitvioff, 75 (1960), 183; A, V. Sttimu ‘Det hde^ 
gtmamuht Eibt in dm UfZtH* u/td JKndifiltchiideTWtgm do F'tdit-t tfdo 
Votnjpii , AAUii dtt A. Inttfnofitwltn AotigraitiJ^ tHe GtKkUiUt d/n Rtii^onHit 
{M&rbiu^, |g6t). 

«j ^g. MolA, 7 ^ itmUiTf db prmm tfapilrf da VidtcdSI*, Jwffnd 
Ap^tiqat (i 950 < ^®3> J- Dtichesne'Cuillctninj 77 b Wesltra lUtpcv* to 

Z^TVttfia (Oictbi^ 1958). 

10 G. Rcd&ni in 1 (1936}, [44. 

II J, Hertel,^ Die Mrthpde ^ drvr^w Fatttfmag (Leipzig, 193^)1 

Hie Hittite and records art sotoettincs fcnlusitig in dieir 

numenclatinei for ‘Human* and ‘Mitanni’, as i/vcll os otiier dtaigaatioiis, 
wem to be used tnterehatigisiblv. S<« now P, Thicme. * 71 # Atyait Godt ^ 

:r6o 






t/ti Aiitanni TwflifiwV Jaurnid ^ the Orimlid Socit^^ 8ft (i^Sny, 

30 l“ 3 i 7 . 

ij Cl M. Mayrfmfcr^ dm ariKAm SfircchreJtea m VBrdetasTm\ Dif 
SpfMht^ 5 095^)1 Ti-^%- Corraponding forms for 'oae" would be: 

*aikat Ur-lrantao Indian rfcj. I propose Ime of d^enc for 

As'^stan and Old Persian from liido-liaropcan Aryati •atM, with a 

Jttf ending in Old Fctsiatix But Pcraian ^MJfc>Nr^ Persian 

b anotiicr problem; pcriiaps a more direct descent as 

Aveatan nfxa>jiix ‘ice" id lo be prefriTcd, V^fiiM pFresents dlfTtcukiCft but 
both 'Ur-Iranian* and Aryan forms would he Irani “ler-* as an Auwtsn 
rcCurBtniciion wtJuJd pamliel A^-esian iicrim^<Ur*Tranian 

Cf E. P. Hamp4 * Vamna and die suBue ^um** 

4 (1960)1 64- GE no>v ITiieiOT (above) 301. 

14 Of i!:»tirse we may have a dialect divisian in Indo-European IkjiU 
and ♦tfWHP influencing the later devetopmmL^ We follow' here 

Brugmarin and the *IndQ-Europeftn^•Aryan hypothesis although it may 
require revision, 

15 We are concerned here wi th the cultunil-tii^ti^Tir^al data to be gained 
from die tources rsUier thoii with tlie pWIofogicat cxcgi^Ls of die texts or 
lingnhtie questions of ^tjcabiila^i grammar or syntax. 

fG Indicated by Sanskrit ij^i- '^friculture'j Avestan A!i well as 

other relcvanl woixh^ We liavesn^eated above that the Aiy'aia wwr Iiiiicn 
Europcaiti who became nomadic and then re\^enod to paAtoralists^ 
agriculturists when they arrived at their new' homes. The other aUematiw 
v^-ould place the MTinratinn of the Ary ans from the othtr 1 nth>-Europeans 
just at the licgitming of their acnuaintamie willi agricultural whkh vi*ouJd 
explain the diHcrcnl agricullurai words in Indian! ran ian from other Indo- 
European lunguages. 

17 Cf. R. Fi^^Ct Drmf^i and Mr l/iauteforr fl/Mr Auirti\ Aumtu 

7 (iryBojip [6 t foU. 

18 Pokomy/«i^ dL iQ^. 

19 Cr ^V. Rau^ Stum wid G^Jiils^h^ im alim Indmt (Wksbaden^ i&57Jt 
t 7 - 

ao H. Ljtingberg^ ihr /Crdlettii^ tom lilt Svarigt (StDckhnlm^ ^94^). ^7* 
P, nikme^ Aiiira andJ^man (Nc%v Hnven^ Contieetkii]. 1957^ 59* 

ss? Tromlatlon after K. Celdnerk Dn Afg-IWot 3 (C^mlirtdgc, Massa¬ 
chusetts^ Aufrcchi a (Bofui^ t877> 445. Geldncrb 

tramlaiion of llie third line al)Ovc by Vm i;Uuhj£eudIiten (Gtjjfemiimd dtt) 
PrfiscSt dk KfUln'y ii some^vhat over-pociic. 

^3 H, Bergfx^ ^Du EmvahmKi^Uhm^rUT m dtr ^igimtnjpfafh\ /mis- 
Irmiim yaurn^j 3 (^^59)^ <7^ Aianrhimr Siudkn Sffrachwmmsthaft, 
9 (i95S),4rolb' 

:34 [ do not accept the theory that the BraJiiiis art a group of 0rAddiani 
who migrated fmm the Deccan id Makmn in historic rimes- 

35 For example, the Ary'an diphthong 4i is preserved bi Avestan, svhile 
in Vedic Indian it becanie if. Cf. Meilkl, *Sur fr isxif A f Journal 
Astdii^iUf (J pan}* *87 foflM and. Mmmrct lir la JvnVtf d* Un^istiguti 18 (Paris, 

19^3)* 377" 

26 Tht classical sdutojc* are con^'enieully fisscmblca in A. V, Jack- 
son* ^oroastrr (New York, 1898), 152-157* Cfl C. Clmcm Du gn*ril^hn 

und ialtinisthtn ui^r rfrr JidT,furAf Rittf^ion (Gji::sseiif rqfiED)^ 
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27 A^exTsbincd in many ittodcrn wntin^^ 6jr example, in H. S- Nybcfgi 
Dii Ibiigiimn Ju off-cw Irtm (Lcip^igi i 93 S)t 

28 SoMtots in Jacbon, dL, 157, 

29 The dale 258 is considerctl apocalyptic by Nybergp op. ciL^ 33-34^ 
and h/sEOtidal by E* HerzTeld^ ^cromiAF^ 1 [Efiiiectofip 1947)^ ehapter 
one* 

30 W. B. Htnnin^, Z^fnmUF (OxTont, 1951)1 at* 

31 Cf- O* K lima , *Tm Dan ZpFmiUr't Arrhuf Oriinidltii 27 (Prague^ 
> 959 )^ 55®* P- 5^4 ptopoMS ilie date of Zoroaster as 7^1-707 bc. 

32 O', jaduoni ofi. ^V., 

33 ^ but/m iUs * (HeJdcJbcra* 74 - 

34 A. Christensen in Hasnihaih dtf AlUriumi- Wmens^hafl^ A^iargmhkiiif 
dfs dim Orwn^, Dptter Ab^hnitt^ Efate Lldening (Mmith^ 1933)* 217, 
and hu Aq^^imiUT (GopenhageWp 1932), 69. 

33 I. Getihevitch in E. C^det. LStft^h^ei ij"ihf H&st (Londcmi 1933) ^ 
56. 

36 M. BoycCp ^^snadrff Find ^arir*^ BtdUlm ^ ihr ^ Ofifufd oad 
AfnFm StuSu^ 17 {Lcuidon* I935}> 474* 

37 A. Chroteuaen, La Ks^uks {Copenhagenp 19^)11 tjS- 

3® Hoshar^ ivas t)ie grandson of CayopiJ^iL,. the Inst nr^n (and king) 
^cording to Fifdosi. Uzav or ZaVp Uzava in the A^^eata^ was the father of 
tCavata according to the BtmdiihhhFt. The gencalogiei arc mbeed and un¬ 
certain- 

39 CH] J, Dnchcsiii>GiiB!cminp ‘Zj ii la Jin du mnmie ukn 

Ut mourns ^ Akim d^j X Jnlrmalicnnim X^igrixset Jhr dit GiS£hklii£ dn 
Reiigtom (Marfaui^ igfiiK 

40 The origin of tlic tille tust it unclear, Fcrliiipi it tDcmit among thr 
Aryans the leader -of a tribe who perroTTned rdUgimis riles 1 recidng the 
pfopo’ to the gods^ as K. Bajr^ Anaia (Ckspcnhageitp ^954}^ 2C36^ 
luggcK^ In 51 Mdle Persian of the books| or Fahiavi^ we End ihe fonn 
kaj<*kai^a, Avttum kavnya, hence ihe name Knyanids. 

The names of the eight kalis in Fnhlavi me: Kai Kavad, Kai Aniv^di, 
Kat Arishp Pishint Kai Vyarshp Siyavnsh^ and Kai 

AjuUf Arishj Pirhifi and Vyarsh are said to have been brothers* 
which staieinent doo not inspire confidence in the hhmridty of the 
dynasty^ 

41 See the inten^dn^ discu^on on irrigadon and on pre*Achiicnietiid 

organisation in V. M. Masson, Df^^lcdilchiskara kaiiura 
Mergiar^ JMoscoWj 1959]! J22-133, 

42 Cuiiii£ FragTnmta^ ed, C. MujW (Paris, 1B28), 14, Diodor II.a.5. 

43 See .VL *M- X^yaknov^ kiaiso^ga absiixhisiifa c Stimioi BaAStk*^ 

19 S^t^iiski^'a 095 +)* ■*&* 

44 X Maikw-art, WihrFil wd A/mig (Lddot* 1938)^ 8* 

45 ^onwjirr, cp^ 42- 

46 MaLi^ contact with or influence m eastern Iran Is suraated by the 

«ory of Zanidra and Odads, found in Atbenacu* (F, Jacoby, Fjagmtnlt 
t " 5 * IIBp and pp, where two hroihcri rule 

Iran, Hj’stapa in Media and Zartfuira mtem rran up to the River 
Jaiarta or S>t Darya. Also the nama Bactrk (Bakhtriah) and Dranffianti 

“? die Oid PciiiAn insmpiicm me .\[cdinn (e ferr d and *r fbr 
m/ rather tium Fersian In foa^, indicating a Med [an contact before llie 
nciiaemeiuds, Fmidiyi the imtitudont of the Mcdca borrowed hy the 
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PcniaHA auggiat thnl tbc empire was not a. locnc eanfederEiion 

but a far-flunjE empire^ 

47 J, Maniuart, Er^thahr [Berlin, 1901}* 157. 

4B Mahmud ai-KiAii^haii, fCitdb DiPiit iMghit 3 (iitanbui, 

^355^*9*71- 

49 CC H. Bailey^ Fr&blmj in tht Mnih B^oh 

{Oxford p t The form AetfmrtA- is an Old IraDiin tvcomxnictkm^ 

Avesun khtmmiJL Tlic Old Turkish or even Altaic criuivAlctiC of tht 
ebarisma of kingship was a prototype of the Utcr Tufkiaii word 

50 Herodotus VIJ.64J and Plinyt na/. hiiL^ 

^1 H. W, Balleyi ^ Si^\ m B. bpulcTt «i. //arrd'frKnfi drr 

Orwit^htik^ 4 /roniiit^ (L^tdea, 195^}^ C33p whum be compares Doha 
arifl Ajcmanni ej e^cainples of ^mcn^ as a tribal name. 

5a A* J. van Wind^ns, *lrj iwjhj dis Sitw dfs Bntr^^ zur 

t gS-toa^ tries m copnret jdrrf<Iranian 

with 'Scythian* throtigh an Ip.do-Etnt>|>c3n rtml ^lo watch'. This 

was attacked by Q, Szemr-renyl, ^J)AfG^ EOI (1951)* who 

unconvincingly dcn^Ttl from an Tnuiian root *jmt- ^gOp flow, 
but more convincinEly held !h^i an Iranian ^J^xr/i^iT^ScylMan *ardtcr'i 
ilmvcd front an Imio-EuropeMi foot *jkmd- *m ifioot", 

53 Bailey, nY., 13s. 

54 J, htarkivart^ Das frstf KapM ikr Gaika takiapaii {Rome, t^go), 43* 

55 G, PosenEs-p -La prfmhp firrii m £^fk (Cairo, 1936^ 1B3. 

Tlie ^pointed helmet' w-arners of Vasin IX.30, of Uie Avesta tannoi be 
identilled safely with the Sakas, for the Sogdians too htid 'pointed hats\ 
^ wc tenni (mm the Old Tui^ish msedptiom (Tonyuquq Inscription, 
linr 4&)« 

56 J, Marquart, Uniirjuchmgtn :vnErm, a (Leipatg, 1905). 

7** ’ 

57 Strsbo XI.5i3» doemsed in W. W. Tam, Th* GreeJct m H^tria anti 
ittdia (Clrobrlfj^, 1951) 479, 540, 

58 S« R. Koit, Old PifTua {Is’mv ilii\^, 1950). 177 - S* P- Tolattjv, 

Alif din Spv^n dn AlUhitri'stnis^Ain Kullur (Berliti, CDiuiected the 

word idth ihe Hmrians of andfmt ^IfsopotoiniiL, riaxilty to be t^ken 
scdotulv. 

59 Cli. 1^3 [a tramiated in J, De Groot, ChmidscAi Ufkmdm Ces- 

ihi^i Asizni^ a (Berlin, 35, and F. Hirth, in 37 {X9!7)t Sc| 

ffjlL 

60 \V, B. Hennings "^Mimiirmhck* infi. Spider, (note 51), to8. 

61 I. Cmhc\-itc^ The Apeztan Ifjmn ta Mithra (Camliridgep i959h *76, 
and H. W. Bailey in Bstilrlin of fhi Sdi^l of Ort/nSai SiadUs^ 6 (tg^a)., 95 k 

6 a M. Dyatonov^ ^Drev^ja Baktrijdt in Bo Skdam DremitM tfmtUT 
(Moscow, i954)» ihelrtAf^ uSok^iSSR, t fTashkeni, 1955}^ 

37' 

63 Tsiarija, op. tit.* 39. and E+ Herdeld, ^oTaasitf], a fPrinceton, 1947)^ 
449- 

64 J* Marttvan, 'Die SogcEana dcs Ptoletnairn', Oritnltiiia, fg (1946}^ 

^5 J. Markwort, A Cataio^e of the Prot-weial CapUats 4 /“Drdmhahr [Rome, 

1930#34- 

66 J. Marquart^ Unttmehagzn (note 56)* 73i 1J?. He imiai that in para¬ 
graph 6 of due Bchistiin inscriptim the Babylonian and Elftmite vertions 
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h^vc wordi derived from Old Pmiaji 'land in fitml of 

(touth of the Hindu Kush) fnotmta^]s^ tlcrzfeld^s not originai suggtsdon 
in Arthimh^chf Afitkilmgm tm Iran^ i (Berlin, 99, tiial Sattaf^dia 

ic die PvmjMi and further Umf is derived fnoin iUpm Slnohava 

raises proDlenu, aiiicc for Him tkt liiiidu- of the Old Persian tiiscripiiona 
would then be modem Siad on the Imtfer Indm river, Darius nja^ have 
ruled piirts of both the Punjab and Sind, but pmbahty for the Prrrinni 
^Ifidia was the Land alon^ mmt of tlte Indus river. 

67 Cf. Cenhcvitch^ n'r, 17^^-175. 

68 Article in rtf ^ od. 

69 HcjzfcldT 778. 

70 1- M Dy^afccmov^ lilmya Afidii 1956)^ 69- 

W, TartLj 7lr Grurks in Bacfrin (note 57)^ 294. 

7St W. (19^] j 357; and 

*4 I* ttneertain whether Akkadian Pii^ht mr.a.m 'asce*, 

73 Ellers apud W, F, Lremana, “Trade Rdatkius of EabyJtifilaV 

Jcurjuil cf iht Ecmuirns mid Hitlmy t/f thf OmnU 3 (ie|5o)^ 29, proposes 
the etymology Aink’ 4 ^R ^^takK 00^1^ for Mnkmo. while M^a itself 
would be the Iraniscd farm of the ancient place nmne *Makan^ Sumeriait 
Aid^gan^ Tliia Is the Ijest caplmuukifi I have found for the naiUf?, yet a 
problem remaira for this presuppi^efl an Old Iranian *3 mc^ui- 

mg ‘end err frontier of the Maki*, rather than ‘coasi\ Furihermore, the 
difference between Akkadian Ah-ck for Old Peniatt AMa and llte 
AkkadLiii name for Atagcn « troublesome- On the Barb ct 

Hci-zfdd, 734, 

74 Marl^arTp A Dp. aL^ 77 

75 BenvcnistCj iflCt* 7 (^934)i 

TO Eilers, itp. cif.^ 373* 

77 P. TWeme, Mitra md Ajy^n (New Ha™, 1957), 80. 

78 Gemhevitch m Arifl Afujar, a (1951 )p 141-143, with remarks by 

Helming; and Baticyp and G. R. Dtivet^ ArRimif Documrirts cf Mr FiJIh 
Cmtu^ B.a (Oxford* 1957), 63. On OP sec R W. Bailey in 

£i 11957). 66- 


cirxrTjijt iti: iras anu -rwa w'tsj 

1 G. C^mcTon« //iftrtiVr dr PfraM ^937)< 4^- 

2 Attempts to iilenti^' the Citti with the Albaruans of the Caucasus 
(Ddi) have not been proved by Yampobkii; cf. 1 . .M. Dyakonov, htmja 
Midn (McwcoWp 1956}, *to^ 

^ 3 'llie rady availabiJity of the bronzes Is aucli that 1 omit an extensive 
pictorial rcpnwntatjon of ihem tn this txiok. 

4 L. fL Minns^ Tkt An cf iAi Jf&r(htrn (London^ E042V 2^. and 

R. Ghinhnmn^ Irmi (London, 195^1)* 105^ 

5 A. GfkLinlp 'Lr/ iAj OnmiaUa Mcmmm (Rome. I956)t 

5 *“T 2 . 

6 Ghirshrrtsm, Icc. ns. 

7 E, Hcrricld, ATchmolQgical HisSm qfirmt (Londem, 3. 

8 1. M. Dynkonov^ Midii, 282, note. 

9 The tarltsT dating is by A. Godard. U tr/scf dt (Haarlem, 

*950)1125 the Utrr md mote likdy one li ptii about 625 bc whim Sakiia. 
the eapital of the Scythians, who rtiled In tha area irom 653 to 625* ftJb 




Godard^! declaratioi] dml m SakJda vi^ have tk^ tiame of th^ Saka- 
Sc^'thxans b dllficult to accept from the outset since the town Is named 
from the river ojiii not iOedy to be coJIed afker a people^ Of. R. Glilrshmimr 
‘jVertei Jranimtm IV\ AtHbus Asxm, i;j (*950)1 am. 

IQ CT. G, A. MclikishvjJh ittmi $niwiuk&gi! 

Vkitmlk Z?r/wfrt 1949 (1)1 57. 

ft Cn O- A. Mdiki^vUii J^mriMnptu (Tlflii, *954), tg* 

fa I* M. Dyakonov, 'Au/ifrfwif tJmisk^oVeslmJk Dr^rnii 
*951 {no, aj, 

13 Bh. R Piotriovskih T^pwib? Tjmeyio (Mqko^v\ ^959)^ tt6j ^41. 

14 Jhut.j ra4- 

15 a Kapanlsyjin, hierHo^m^ittieluttit nh^ {Crevnn^ PP* 

259 ' 

16 Ptoaovskii, Kemir SIttr, l (Erevan, >$50), j’f, %. 48. 

t? R. Gitushnuu), Iren 1954)* *23. 

iS K-, Ia. Qganeviiu^ Kemir-Btur, 4 (Erevan, 1955}* 7-81 A gen*r*l 
diicutsion. oT the nrdutecture may be Jqtuul here. 

H. Fiaiikfbrt, The Art and ArehiUcturt of dat .tia^'mr Qritnt (London, 
1558), 189, 

ao A. Mellkishvilif himoitbr&^n^ mapisi (Mo^ow^ * 9 ^)i 33 - 

$lt Fninkfort, cp. 50 ^ 

a? W, K-onlgt Jtitssle Cisehkhii itf Mi 4 if und Fmtr (Leipzig, 1954)^ 8. 
73 10. 

24 Konlgi op. tU.f an-ai- 

25 The Inmian iTr^m of the GiminerianSt imd the meadiiig of their 

name as ^hero" (Geoisran gmtn'J has been discussed by t>yakoru>v, op, cil.^ 
339-^4;, who aho suggests ihe>^ were a tiibc or a of the ^Scythian' 
pcopJes of the tislng "ocythLui* In Its widest sense bui siui pre- 

domlnandy Iraman. 

26 D. Ja Wiscmarini "^TAr rmj-d-Trfdififj ^ Esarin^fidoH^f Znif, 20 (1958), 
10, 

27 The terms fhr the Tiomadir invarJm are sometiniea tnisLcadmgi, ft 

ivoiilil dial the Ji\saiipiriaiis: Babyloniimfi used the name ‘Ceih- 

tneiian' fbr all of the nomads &om Souih Russia and CentrciJ Asia, as die 
Greeks used ^Scythian* and the Persiaiis ^Saka'i but Dyakotiov’ssuggiatiGifti 
tliat afj three {ermi shnuhl be equated cannot be whtiily valid. 

28 Wiaemim, tfps *3.. The nEiiiie PJimortes is probably to be derived 

from Khshathnta would secto to E»e a "throne naine\ as among 

the Achnemeutds (discussed Later)k The Bahylotiiiin form Kashtaritu has 
vartania hif the Iranian origum]. 

29 TJie Akkadian fbnn of his name w'as U^^a*tar vvitli variants ^ ef, 

the discussion by Eilers tn £1936)* 174. 

30 For the chronicle of even ts see D. J. Wiseman p (^w.ks qfCk^dd^jm 
ICiifgi (London, 1956) ^ 15- 

31 Ilmfeld, Jjofofirfo'* 744. 

Dyakonov, op, of.j 349, On p. 358 he brinp Sogdiana under 
Median hegemony. 

33 There are a number of esampha ofdus sudi m ELoimie ba-t^-iki*ish 
for EactriiL, which Elamite form is derived from Old Peiisian *Bakshj- 
vH'hcTc the Old Persian inscriptions thrmsedves hare B^htrbbi 

R‘ Barger and W- Hn^ ^Eint £>arrfas--liiji:Ari^ Fasarg^Jitif% 
JZOXte^ 109 (1959)1 supporters of tlie Di&riui invention of Old 
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Pcniiui cuneifonn^ fudi aj Wcbifaach and Hmx, mcas the fact tKal Old 
Peniou » artilkud in that U is only^ used &r Jo>mt Inscriptions* sine* 
Etamite and Aramaic were the wTilLcn langtiages used at Fcrscpnlis^ the 
hcjui of Persia, niisdoes not^ however^ ansvrer questbis about tht Medo^ 

35 I do not believe m bringing the term wrdjja—‘hrotherhoodj. etc** or 
other undeor wonk (Yaana 65-7) into the argument, Jbr we are Looking 
for the dear w^ord as ^pne«t^ 

36 Etyinologits are njimnarkcd in E* Benvouate^ Ldi Mtsi^s dens 
fancign lum (Parkf >933] ^ ao, 

37 Trarulatton of A. Leo Oppenbdm in J. B. Pritchard^ ^W 

EctiUrn TrJrtr (Princeton, S95o]f 305. The name lahtumegu is to be read 
IshtuN^ego, but the Imjuan ciymolc^ "lance brandisher* of Herdbld, 
AKhac^togistA^ am hen, 7 (1934), taS, ti unconvincing. 

38 C, htuEer, Hish?ri£f>rm% Crsi^mmt 3 (Pnaris# 1 BaSJ, 406, 

39 Cr Priidmrd (note 37), 316. 

40 Fpt a comparison of the Cyrus saga with Roman;, German^ etc,, 

stories, MJc Bauer, *Dk Kp^s^agt und \rimendut\ d*r Aked. 

^ictina^ iSBa)* HOsing, Jinlr^i ^ Kjrx^^S^t (Berlin^ 1906)^ h 
difEculi to undersnmdL 

41 Note 38, pp. 398^405, and R. Henry, Ct^sieSt /(wnmoiffif d> Pheiius 
(Brussels, 1947), 12 &1IU 

4a G. Dyakoaov, up. nU, 17,4^4, with retrench. 

43 Pritchard (note 37)^ 306, Gniium ts old Babylotmn usage for tlie 
land between Assyria and Mrajia, cast oF the Tigris. 

44 See the discussion in O. Lcin»^ *Du Salr^ivmit^ttihtng m ^rtm ^d 

tjn Sthfifiai tbr KMgjbtrgfr Gtkfffifti if (HalJe, 

1935), 182. 

45 AnjudmciicSf in Srephan of B^'^antium svh Possargadal. Reference* 



I summary 1 

FeJerg{i£liU‘ (Shiraa, 1^56), t6“j8 (in Engjishh 

47 R, GWrihrnan, hen (London^ 1954)* 123, 

4S All Sumi (note 46)^ 42-43. 

49 Survey of the discussion in K, ErdmAnUi *GrU£fns€^ wtd itthei- 
minidisAM Plnstik\ and FvfU^MUif, a6 (1950), 150-453. 

IP In 1903 f, Q Andr™ first proposed that the Elafiuie foim ofhk 
name, Kurosii, w^as die originai rather than the Old Persian Kuruili. F"ar 
ancient and moderp etymoJogies see F. Wtissbacb, article *A)rrij/, in 
FeuljhWimwe Reekng^iii^k, Stmplemcnlband 4 (Stuttgart^ ^ 

51 E+ Benveniite, *Ln mile L^tssiei£r J^mai Asieiiptf (1943^^945)^ 
163. 

52 J. Charpentier^ ‘i>fr Awf Kamtjsis^^ Jur Indokgti twd 

/rojiufii, 2 (1923)* 148, and K. HofFmann, ‘ PWrrrAe JVrtmmV WMrw end 
Sachin, (1940)1 14G, 

53 Sec the discussions of chronolc^ in A_ Poebd," Tht Rti^ ^Sm^rdis 
end OtAjTj*, .Hmrrmn Jctneal Srmiik Lanffua^iSj 56 (1939)1 121-1451 and 
R- Parker, *Ffrsi£n and EgypUen ChTmote^\ ibid., 58 {mij, 205-299. 

54 for the .\ramaic; venkm ^ce A, ^wicy^ Arasneti P^yri ef Mr Fifth 

CoI^^ B.C. (Oxford^ *933)1 It is probable that ihe Old Peistao 

vemon is the ofigina} whde the Akkadian may have been the basia &r 
other vcrsiniuL 
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55 Mainly baietl on R. Kenl. Old Pirjian (N<w Haven, 195O). Tlic 
Babytonian and Elamite \x«iftns have not t>cm cortmked. 

50 Tbc oepression ^hcoamstrshimh i\m canacd urtmljlc. Kent iraiuUia 
-died by liia mvn luind^ Le. suicide, p. 177, In Balucld iw have 
mm 'tdf dytng", i.c, aattiral dealji^ atcordin^ to M. Long^^xjith Dames, 
Popular Poiny ^ th BalochtSt s fLondon, sno?), 200. PAnUJcls in olhcr 
Indo-European langimges ivoiilu support the view of a natiniit dcatk 
Cn J. M&rkwart in Cmuasua^ S> Part t tiote 3. 

57 Or goodi;. compurc Neiv Po-sian aj^Sr 'initrumentt goodf'. Kent has 
^paiture*^ The Elamite version U different but not clear* 

5B Herodotus lUja* malia Darius ^vc a ddfence of lying* Stin'ia cJ 
pmtcndcti to the throne abound in Parian history; for example, a parallel 
to die false Smerdis mny be found in the rtory of Isma^ hlirra, son of 
Shah Tahmasp^ in Safevid times* 

59 R, T* Halloek^ ^Th& '*Onr Tiar" ^DiiTim P^ Jamtat e/ Ecsirm 
Studies, jg (tg€o), 36-39* 

60 \%\ U. Henningp *‘T 7 u Murdfr qf ihi MiS^i\ Jifumat 0/ tA# Pqycd Aristic 
SocifQf {(943)* S35- 

61 A paf^ld ^ith Sanskrit 'the place to which one returned, 

stronghold'* synonym of pur Tort*, hence a fai^y abtide, £« not ILkdy, 

6a J, (GOttiiigen, 1896)^48. 

Darius ts the Speniadata of Zoroastrian tradition acoanling to Hcraeld 
95) and otherSi 

63 G* Camertm. Pm^itoth Tmiimy TotirU {Chica^^ *940)» 4 S- 

64 "rije cbaxncJcrisalion of the pre-Darius Magiam as Omldacan 

priestSi and the posr-Darius Magians as Zuroasirians, as K 5 nig^ proposes, 
IS unprovT^, Cf. F. Kdnigi Dit/oht^ (Vienna, 1930 '), g5i muS 

rBo* for the Magians. 

65 87 for refereneca. 

60 A word should be said here to refiite the cemtention of Geom 
Widengren of Uppsala (iit 1953, 6^ iind clscwhwc) that the 

name of the Iranian time god ZurvM (Chronos) appears in ancient 
cimeifbnn tablm from Knzi. E. A, Speiser in dnmmi ^ihi dmrusn Sekeeb 
of Oriental Ritiiarch, 16 (1938), 99. ftos* 47 48j that tliii name 

should be read ^iincra(ii)* a Human gq^dessi probably a ddfied phue 
namc> and tviih no mnt of lime ipecularinn or any connectioD with 
Zurvaji* 

67 *Thr Saaai Kittgskip <f Iran\ Supplement, 4 [Leiden, *959), 


245 ^ 57 . 

68 S« Feodora Priimia^ von Sachsen—Mriningcn apud F, Allhdin, 

GwhiehU der 2 (Beriini 1960)* 125—167^ 

69 The Old Persian fonn of Hsangtimf was rather a word 

attuted also in Segdzon and elsewhere* Cf* A- Mcillct and E. Benvenlsle, 
CraTnmaire du ideUM pme (Paris, t 930 'p ^ 5 ^ _ 

70 Diodorus Siculus X\^in*39*7r and XLVm,4_4p. In Arnicnian 

iources we find die term dran Ariats '‘diiiiatrh oi tlie gates of the 

Persdans", obviouriy a later 'prime miniiter' in funfrion. 

71 Iti Gabai (Is^ati) and Tsoke (somewhere in southern Fan proving) 
accofdjng to Strabo XV.728, Arrian Indiraj XXXIX ,3, and othcrSi 

72 W. Eilcrs, Aiisgtabungm m PmepoHs*, ^Aisdtnjl/it A^^hgit, 
53 t *959)1 ^49 note. On the word for ‘paradise' see E* Benvenjite in Jaumet 
Jii^que (i954)» 3^' 
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73 See A. Pa^iano, 'Rijkm di iraitichi nftla Snnfi^sfu timwgt^^ 

RfndieofUi ddta Ai^adrima ^ Liac^i, g (Rome, 1954], 1^5 

FolL F&r nncidaFr ct>TO0log>" (Ce p. 195 

74 TraitsUincHi hy A. D. Godicy m jL«^ CLiiiiial Sm& (Undon, 

^^4)^ 97 - been explained as ^\kkadi^ IrajijAii 

nr ^HhcrwiscF Since rt appc^irs in AnuEiajCT Syriac and possibly ryi 
I^ji^tic Eg^ptiiiiv '^viih rdaiea fbrrm meaning it would seem that 
the Babylmiani had a better daim to the word tiian ihc Pcmaiis. The 
wtifd m Plutaich, mAItxoftdft 18^ ajUtndej^ 'royiil courier^ may not mean 
couria', for Oaniis was not a couner beioxc becoming jem g, 

7 i etyrnfilogy of New Fenian /makh^ it not related to 

stone Old reman thai^Hj^ but rather to ihe root Sitlt~ ^to aniiiouncc^ii at 
Marqmn propc«edi cf. abo Sciiaedcr in Ungarhdte JalubUckfr^ 15 ft0'}5)i 
Coniparc ihe 4 coctnd p^i of Uie word orosim^es (Hcrxjdomi Vijf.Ss), 
imlcss this word a from ♦ 'good doer^ The JtrtiAnrfli of Scleudd 

tmi« HOT probably based on the Achflemmid mad syitcfu. 

^ Translation ofR^^ fventi Old Pfuiaftf {'^2- The phra^ 'which fomieirlv 
was noi" appeiirr atily in thir Ekmilc venJon. 

77 F^oi-the TaxHa irLicriptlDJi Boe F. C, AmJrcas in the AWAnrAtor 

mgi. The Aramaic-Gredt 
huingual has been jpubtuhed by D* ^hlumoerger and oihera in the 
Jcunal j 4 jic;W 1358, whUe the Laghman insmprion by W, B. Hcnniag, 
my Biirto m the BtilUlm of tht Jfeftao/ ^Onmial sjtd Afncm Studitt, t3 
(* 949 )t ™ loU- # HTtJker references awe given in both arUcles: 

78 Rather than 'meiual' 33 Ketit tranEbtes for •uiflratjb. CX above ami 
note 7a of chapter tvi^o, 

79 r follow ^ve^te in BultMtin dr ta SoeiiU dt Litiiwbdmtt, 47 {Para, 
'95 0 i 37 “1 talting Aa(s)&j>f in the seme of‘affirmaiioji’ or 'aitiaiaiioii' 
rather than as a phystcaJ in&cripiioii. 


I j” '^7.'“' V" —F.w#iur Merman n&r. probflblv 

designaiton of the wairion of the tnbe. 

8a Ihopowd by Paglinro (note 73), 149. 

83 E. ^ycr. GadashU dis Aiitrbimvs, 4 (Stuttgart, jomJ 70, 

84 C- Cardasem, Us atsMm da MvtAa (Para. 195 iC? foil. 

S ?^u“ ® BaamtPis <0;dbni. 1957), 31. 

J. Hftrmatia, Elamta 1 , Afia Liiiguulica, 4 (Budapoi 1934,) 30fl» 

87 On ^eral miatlora of coinage ct E. Meyer, i,p. tit., 74. and Ibr a 
Greek from Achaetnimid tmua found «n Afghatiknm see D. Schimn- 


■tr SprdK;^ itnter dfTi AchaiTn^id^ 


m A/ghwiiiim (Fam, 195-3 
88 R Allladm aiidlL 
(Fr^iiiLfurt, i96p)j 173. 

fe The liiiTOtiire on tills is vasij «ce Kent, Old PttH^, j whw a 
bihhogmiihy IS POOL Kent’s translation of the last phrase. ‘1 ..xtrshipped 
.•Miura M^a and Ana rcvTmit( y}\ wJiile granunatjcally correct » 
leading, for meaning »s more that die king worshipped Aliura Maada 
M^^shoum, not perhaps as some dmea worshippers regarded Ahura 
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90 To be found Ln litic 10 of the ‘Ka'^bjih of Zoroasicr' mscnption and 
llxic 14 of Stir Mashhad (with gaps}. The thii'd or Naqsb-I Rustam insmp- 
lion \% lop destroyed to me the traces. Tlic (met paitmt tmml&tioa was 
ciadc liy Hcniting (note 60 of chaplcr Xwq), jost, 

91 1 pcrsoiUiUy believe liial Miutra anil AnaiiitA wre flJwaj's respected 
by the Achziemcmd royal hoascj for the t3cprfcs5ions 'Ahnra ^lazda to- 
geiher with tlie gods of die royal hotise {mlJ^itishyt and 'Ahura Mazda^ 
greatest of the gods* (in Darina Pcracpolts d 24 And h 9 reapcscrivcly) can 
hardly tefer to Metopcaianrian or noa^lroniati dcitliA, 

92 Berossos m JacobyCr. HisL (Lddcn^ ^ 95^)1 DritierThdJ 

C, p, sgtj 6B0| F tt. 

93 Gt» S. Id. Taqizadeh« "T/it Oht Itanidn Col^udari A^am\ liSOAS^ 14 
[1952), 6qi 

94 Ccrsncvitclij Th Av<tstd^ Muhra, 61 foil 

95 Referervees to Ardvi Sura Analuia aie gaibcral by L. Cray, Founder 
tiaiu hamm RfU^t^ru (Bombay^ ■927K 55 fcH- 

96 J. Hamiattai 'A rumtfy dmmrj^ Ola Ftrsim Acla 

2 (Bnclapesl^ ^'^4- 

97 The form h found in letter 6, line a, and in Jettta- 8^ 

line ay, pp. (6 and i:a of Gowlcy (note 54). One would liavc eitpectcd a 
wsw ^tcT the 


CttJSrTES 4: l-*tRA?( SXriaCEtlR 

i See A. Olrnsleadf thi Empiu (OiTcago, ^94^)14S3- 

3 Discussion in W. W, Tuni, Ahxai^rr tki 2 (Cainbridge, 

197, I tulircribe to most of Tarn^s oondusions about the army and baidcii 
of Alexander. 

3 Hie tmdirianal view h given by B. Head» Hut^na jVimmtm (Oxford, 
191 l)p 324. The queadon. of Alexander's moiiiciary |xihcy is confused^ Imt 
in a letter of6 Apiil t962 A. R. Bellinger iuggesti that Alexander arranged 
hb cnrrcncy ta meet hk CAsti neechs in an area aneeted by PhiUp*'i gold and 
Attic rilvcTt and that the ratio 10:1 was the result of me exEiloitatton of 
die Fang^eon minw henct a pkcnomciton of Philip's rdgn. AlcxandeE 
made a simple system by usTtig dr^ffm of equal ™gbt, mating one italir 
equal to 6ve (itradfi^hmm4 But he did not try to revise tlxe Achiiemcnid 
ratio of 

4 Aecording to Babylomau cuitom the year in which a ting died w'as 

counted as the tost full year of hit rdgn. Scfeucus became ting in the yesir 
ficveta of ihc ScJcucid CTO, Cfl A-L SsHm and D. Wbeman^ 'A Bafyhrttatf 
Klttglhi 0/ the Hetlenbik t& (1954), 203 * 

5 According to StxacKt XT^^j 5 die w^i was Ugcro stadia bi lengdi^ 
wliile Pliny VL18 says the drcumfcrcnce of the city waa 70 stadia- 

G For infoirnalkm on the cabumiion of the Seirucitb $rc M, 1 . 
RostuvtzefF, S&cud aad EeenomU HuUfij i^tke A^ewnt Wertd^ 1 (Chtford^ 
1941)^5014 El Bikenrtan+ lnttUuli<ms da Mimddes 193&), 79, B?, 10O1 

and VV, Tam^ 7 ^ Crteh in Boana aad India (Cambridge, 1951), S^ia^ 
with differing view's, 

7 Lfltf. eiLf 6, 9* 

B In tliis on the whole 1 follow Bikerman, ^p. rtf.| 256. 

9 Bikernmn^ 197, RwtovtxefT, 518. 

10 This 'poiitk^ theory % vvhLrfi is evidenced by inscriptions^ lailed hiti:i 
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HoKtan timc3« Cf^ £« Meycr^ BIQU und Niidrrg^g dfj Hdtmmui in 
(Berlin, 195*5), 43, and Rostci^Teeff; 3, 1439, The interprttotiofi thh 
th«jr>' in regard to Asia Minor ^^vonLa eextai^t^ be diflrmnl from that in 
Inui, and tUini in ont caie might be eompktidy difleraal in anotlicr area. 

ij Biiennanu 16^* 

13 W,TsiTi^ H^UemitkCmlisiiHoi^ (London, 1953)* 

13 Bikentian^ 

14 Ihid.^ 301 - 303 . 

15 /kid-t ^07 .1 find no evidence for Tam^B a^rtion (Hdlmrlk Ciafftfo- 
tiofit i^a) ikal^ arTCording to Appian^ Cmi IViirj, V*4.t8| when Marc 
Antony boaa^ed of the Justice of tlie Romw lax of ten per rail of ihc 
harvest to tlie cid 3 ej!is of Epbesus in tlic kingdotn of Fciipiinoii te was 
fbUoiving Seleuckl ratfiqr than Rmlemaic ice. 

16 Rucrences m aourra in E« Bevan, "TA# tlmst qfSeUimSt 2 (London^ 
I9M), 120, 

17 Bikcnnan, ta^/Tara, Hiflinktk CitUIsutmn^ 15^1. Rostavt2dL 506. 

18 Tiim, Wf/i, Crl, 156, 

19 Roatoytzefij 3^ *427^ Andqchui I nikt^ the dfy of Babylon by 
Uaj^etiing^it^ popuindon to Seleucia, but Eabyfaninit learning continued, 

ao For the A^TtMiiim documenu in Creek ^ R Min m, ^PirfflimnU 
^ th* F^thim Firiiid^Bm Ai/TQman\jQurmt ^Hdiimc Studki, 33 (1915)1 
For the JnitrBi^uca^an imoHptiom loe die convenimt collection in K- V. 
Trover, Ochtrfd ktsni drUTm dmwmt (MuHinw, 1933), l&a foUp 

and ihe r^rt of extavatioia at Altskhu I (TiJliB, 70, #i tojnn. 

a I T* Nevp^db Tkt Csin^ the Bmkm Sdiuci^ Mink (New York, 
1938), a30p 

2a BikennHn, 3 a 6 ^ 

23 StrolMj*! ic3cr a unclcsir at tliis poinL \Mjcdicr ilic forties of Ouerfl. 

which he mcniiDm here IS the du^ ofGazaSca (Gatizak) aa J. Marqiuirt, 
Ermiahr, jo8* beUevedt a qustionabJeiP The evidence of the satirco 
^tephan orByzantiuxn^ Dio Gass, cul) indicates dial iherevvere iwo cities 
Ganzak and Fniaspa, and Oueia is not tieecBssaril v to be idmtiiied witb 
the latter^ The loca^tion of both of the dtlci in TaWii-i Salaiman given in 
Pasdj- only confu$ea the maticr, V. Mirurrsky, *fo#77i3rt tmi 

Cm^^ m A^pakni\ BSOAS, 11 {1944)- ^63, places Fniaspgi or Phmam 
in MOiugna. 

24 V* Tscheritow'CTT Du Aiiimithch^ Stddir^nutduftgm (Leipseigi 1937)1 

35 On the ittfiCTipdon of 193 bo of iXatiochui HI on behalf of the cnh 
of bis ^een, and n possible iiiscnpclon of SeJeucui IV from the same dte 
icc L. Roben, HdknkHf 7 {i94p)f J-jo. 

26 D. ^hlumbcfgfcrj, Hni.j ^Um d*m4^<A 

AnaU^ (1950), 1 full. 

Henningj ' AJiketiimmch' in B. Spuler^ Hundhtich d^F Oilrniidulii 
[Leideti, 195S). 

a8 The appearance of Imiuan WTituig tm Parthian, comm^ Ihsw* 
ever, a tatw, fint under Vokigesca 55, when ifie Irsuiiim 

revival » 111 Ml iw'ing* 

39 m i*«t rtudics of Selctidd «5iU are R. H. McDowdI, 

itam^d i^ftutnhtii Objeeti/rm S^tueut wi Hf Tigris {Ann Arlior, 1955) 
anti M. 1. RostovtjPtfr, Babjhnia: md Sfob' 

3 (i 9 ja)p 
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30 G. Mh Ri^tcTi CatalQgvi of Gms 0/ fht Q^tskai Sfyti (New 

York* Metn^poHciui Muscunii, 1910)^ rai* 

3* McDowdi, op, ritt 

32 Rcfttavtzcff^ op. cih^ 19 folL 

33 McDov^fcU* lyg. 

34 Potybius^ XXIX-ar, The Loeb lerie^ by W* R, 

Patou haa been u«d herc^ 

35 Biblii^gmphy In RostDVtzcfF^ Ss^iid andEeanamti 3^ 1333^ ^53^- 

They fofitorra meir rdatiniuhTp with the Seleiicids as weit« 

36 R-J* Fesrbra^ Stadm in ^^tnrunri^ Tc^hmlaS/t a (Lcidot, *955)p 87* 

37 4 t 46-35* 

38 Ibid.^ 3, 23, 113. 

39 af the b&mmdoii hixe: used may he found m the book hy 
I. Mtmddiohii^ Slaeff^ in iho Asmnl J^sar East {Ne%v YodCp [949)- 

40 Ihid.^ tfSO-toS, 

41 

4^ For a concise flununury £ee Gir ConlowUi AtU H Sfyht dt FAsu 
Atftmntr 1948)1 e 8^ and K. Ertimann^ ^Griakmhi md aokmtmidis(hi 

E!attik\ rorsthiiigtn andFertidtiitU^ 3 & ^5^ 

43 Cf. D. Schlmiibcrger* *Dtsmtdanu ncn’^mdditmm^ df fjirt gnc\ 
Sjfia^ 37 

44 It is the merit of Roaiovtaell' ta huve fim ebbot^u^ UiU thesis^ dl 

his ^S<m£ Jfm Aip^ti 0/ Irmim Ari\ Stmitmmm Fondakovianum, 6 (Prague, 
^933)1 gT/€iy~tfamen\ Rimt^ d^ Ars esktiqws *933}i 

and Diher pubLLzadoiis. 

45 On tlie Me«opc>tiiinian Kana see Tallqviit^ Akkadiuki Citkrt- 

pitliia (Hctkink], 385. On Anahita see the crnivenieni summnry in L 

GrajV FouTidaiiom aj thilratiioft RrO^om [Bombay^ ic 9^7)157, Some sdiobrs 
claim tlmt Anahita it nDn*Iniiiian in origin and denvra from Nanm 

46 Fop rdbietim to the Tun Huang Sogdian Icitm d- W. B. Hoielng 
In BSOAS^ la (1948), Bog, and lor the Km ostnea Ip M, Dyakonw and 
V. A. Livihiti in the Sbomik erJUii /. A Ofbdi (Moscow, jgfe)^ gag. 

47 Tiflb ed. (igog), 4i>9-^TO* For the Greek edition see V. L&ngJobj 
CclIscHan da histotuiu di CAn^m, t (Paris, i86o]i 16B. A gisod itirvey of 
the tpread of NanA-- Nanai ^Nanc may be {bund in H. Ingholt, Pjor^ion 
SatlptatisJf&m Hatm (New Hav'en, 1954)* la. 

48 K. Fisdicrt * A'"™ Ftiruk ^ indiKkrn Kmsi\ Aatrigfr d& DsiOschin 

.ifoh^fiigtsthm Instiiaii (1937), 4)8. Hb hirthcr identihcalibn of the £gure 
with Buddha b nm oonvmeing. 

49 The manv ictTa-cottas of Heracles from SeleucLa on the Tlgtii oitcac 
to the popular base of the cult. Ct W. von Ingcn. Figanfas/Tum Sdmia 
thf Tigris {Ann Arbor, 1939)1 ro6-to8, plate XV^Iil. 

50 GC W, R Hfmning, 'An Astiannmkai C&aptrr of tAe BundoMthn^JRAS 
(194*), 335. 

5t U Gcrahcn-ilch, Tfie Anestan fijmn h Aiitkra (London* T959), b& ft 
pitisim, 

52 R. C- Zaehner, The Daa-'n and TtmiighI tf ^otoastfimdrm [Weidcnfcid 
& Nlcolsoii^ London, 1961). 

53 Thr Cri^h in Boftris orsd ItrSa its. 

54 CH V, F. Gaidukeviteh, Barptrakoi Tsmta^ (hfosew, 1949 )- 57 - 
There ii a vast iileratuie on the Gmka in Soulh Riti^ia in Rustmn but 
little tn Western European languagei^p 
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NOTES 


55 S. L Ruftoiot Ci? 77 miitidskii J^'^akhi^dki iSkij^ (Moscow, X953}, 20, 

56 For conflktm^ views on the Sindi and Maeo^ians Vhprv^ Sktf^ 
Sarmnlrhi Aikkahj^ (Mokowi ig5a)i 20, 54, article of N. N. Fogtebova. 

57 1 - Krupnov, SmmQgo^ (Moscow, ^960)1 

68. 

58 V, L Ahaev, O^iinj^ J’a 0 ifc i Fcikiint (Moactrw, 1^49)* ? 7 ' 
relation of Sauroinat-Sarpiat-Avejtim Sairima has been dupuled^ 
b^iC a double (i£ and i] epentbesh wok^ld be odd. Too much ctymofogicni 
play cm be misleading. (X F. .Milieim^ GtischtckU der //ujuun, z (Berlin^ 
*959)1 

59 Abaev, fil'd,;, 178^^ and L. Zgutirta* Die Firsuncrjianun gnleckkchtr Sidiu 

diT n^fidikkm Sek^zimmkmi* (Frague, tB 55 }h 265- Tim as^rtioii of J+ 
Juj^t Sek^iukim (Ldpeig, 1939)1 79» luuiic should be ratliCT 

Roxonaloi cannot 1 m; aceepiial 

60 J. Harraitta, Sfudks $a the tikfoiy qf the Stimiitiaiu [Budapest, I950)« 
35 

Gi fiammtiA, $iudu£ in the qf ihr Imtitm Tribet in Sntith Kussia 

(Budapeau 195^). 

Ga V* F, Gaiduhevjtch, pp. eif.^ 34^^ 

63 A. l>. H- Bivar^ '‘ ThiShnnp iti Orig^i^ Orientai Art^ i (i955)» 
65, is proba^ wrong in gmng the Axtus in rhe fifkh eeniury An cr^U fcf 
ibe sdmip. That it waa earlier is ioilicated by a toe ling idirup oti a relief 
from the ^-ond stupa ofSanchu from die second century bc; see J. i-lar- 
shall and A. FoiichcTi 711 # MQnammtx fif SanM (Qiicutta. 1^940), 4 ^^* 
pktc 82. 

64 GfudidcCTitcli, 45^^ RostovtzcH hmtijjiti anof Gfisics ia Sttufh Huai^ 
(Oribrd, 1922]. 167, ilnHight l^r ih^ aigm w-ere the first stages tn the 
dcvelapmcnt of Samiatian ’writing, but this is unlikely since iknilor signs 
oontijiued lo Sourish arming the Turks long after they knew* writing* 

65 E* L SoiomoiiLk Sannmkif ^eatmog^ PrieketnetHtfi^ (Kici«v 

* 95 ^>)i }% where the Saimatian origin of the South Ruslan signs and die 
dating in the ChiitillAn era h defended. The relations between ifiich ^igru 
(bund m South Rufsiar K.hw'arczuii and Siberia is also cixptiutidcid* 

66 For a survey of ^ythtan-Saxmatlan art and bibliography sec T» T- 
Rice, Tht Sgrthiam (London, 1957; ^ and manv publications of Roetovueftl 

6^ Rostovtzeir, Inmktni nttd t98 foil., believes the ^afilmal ?tyle^ 

originatetl m the Altai mountaim and spread both to China of the Chou 
dynasty and to South Rusda willi the Scythian tuigradon. 

68 (X Abacs', htcnk^-Etunnlogicheskii ^t^ar Osetaisku^^ I (Mos- 

1958), 47, ^vh Alkny L Gcnheidtch, *Watd Spini in OftHk\ 

^ (t 955 )» Biiile>% *Iianim end Dah<f-\ TrunJarfWJtJ 

of th* Phtkkg^ Jfian>(y (*959)1 98, 

69 S.V. btoiiya iudtnoi Sibm (Moaemv, 1051) 

70 IbLL^ 249-250, 

71 basic pubHcadon b by S, 1, Rudenlto. h'nlhim 
Tsttitrolsogo AUf^ tf Skifskoi Fronya (Moscow, k^Sd) ^ cf. also Grlaznov, 
L mi einden di iVlifflf (Leningnid, 1958}. 

72 Kbclev, op. oi., Ht5, 357, 

73 CL Homatta, Studks, 34, &r rdbrocei. A good lurs'cs* of Near 
lilastcrD-Stbenau reUnom can be found in M. P. Grya^nov^ ^S^yav 

Tttchtitii Sibirii jn &idtse^ ft* mViaUrkAf Vt^TOgft Saveih- 

chnniya Arkheologs^y Sffdnei d^w (Moscow, 1939)^ 136, 
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74 Gaidultmtchj 374. 

75 Cr. W. Samahn, Ethni^g^Jiphy if t/t£ Tarwi Basin lffpT£ Bu 

Tmh\ Palfnhgiaf 4 (Tokyo, ^ 955) >39* and hit *Ths Atj^hatai*?^ af thf Tarim 
Baiin\ Or^rai Aiialii Jovrmtt 4 0 950)166i tor rcfenuice^. Tbo Wu-sun have 
bem ident^^d with the As-Alans by xiwiy Acholars, but bolh Unguistic 
and hifltoncal ptoblemfi arbe. Cf- mqat recently Altheiio^ GnehsekU: drr 

I, 63, who afeo notes the AUn-Massa^ctai idcntifltatinii in 
Amttunniui Mai^dlinm. 

76 See blbhogmphy and TtAbrw:sA in ihp valunliJe article hy G- 

Halouii, *^tfr U^~Lsi Z^AfG^ 91 (1937)* 04^, note 7. The identifir 

cation of ti^e B^iiirig-ny with the Hum may not he provabte^ but as fui 
octfull nomenclature it can be accepted. For itn cxplonaiion of the name 
Yiich»chlh^*t&garii, 'ToLhoriau' eh Ballet, *A 7 iii£ 4 \ BSOJSt (5 (1953)^ 
53 ^. 

77 HaJotm^ cf* O* ^facticheti^Heircn, ^7^ T^k^hih Pr<fbttm 

JAOSf 65 {1945)* 71-Sa. 

7H Htc andent Chinese pronundatioi] of Sal can be retonitrucicd as 
•Sak-. Jt If didjcult to Identify tlic Issedoties (var* Eased-) either with the 
VVu-sun or the Amt, or with tnc Asiafii^ or ^vidi the As-ALans, though any 
or ajj may be possible, fn any case whatever tlie linguisttc idoitibcaiion 
of Vtidi*<hih, wlictlicr ScythUtn as Hnloun thought^ or more probably 
Tokhar as Henningt 79 (below) proposed* the kistj^ncsi identiXicalioa 
of Yueh-chUt = ^Tokharian3\ and KusknnSr etc. if now generally accepted, 
CTp Bailey, *Ariata\ t&r, tiL 
79 *j^lTgi and ike TaftAstteno'* BSOS^ 9 5^3^ 

^ A. Maricq^ ^£4 grandt inscripthn dr Kmis&a^ y^fumai Aiiatiqae^ 346 
(t95B)i 345-440, and W. Henning in MSOASt ag (1960)1 45 r 5 ?- 
aitcmpt of H. Humlmeht Die Knniihka-hsehnji mpi SurkA-Ai^tai (Wi^Mden, 
[960), to interpiel the main inseriptiop on tie bakb ofAmtSD as a hymn 
to \iiLhra is not convincingp 

0 t R. Cnrid et 15 , SchlumbcrTgo’, Tntipfr man^t^ir^ d^A/glumrUm (Parit, 

02 Pliny (iW.) says that the S^Jiions tailed the Jaxartes river Stlii, 
which has been recently etymologbed as derived from Stf^ ^abundam^ 
or%raicr^; by Sp G- KJjashtormj\ 'Itixartrs — Sir-DoJja'^ CtTsind AsiaiirymTnalt 
6 (1961}, :!£4^ K. oampar® P J#r Wl* and Sogdjan bui he neglects to 
diftingiibh the two weirds 'goesd' and *v«y^ in Sogrfian, plus ihe Middle 
Persian form 'FHe lendcjs his mterpietaiion suspcci- 

83 Principolty W, Tam, TH* Grrekt in Baitria and India (Cambridge^ 

t^^Br t05i}; F. Attheim, M^ligischifktf Anms^ a vnkp (Halle, 

*9*1®)! A. R. Narain, 7 ^ Indn^Grrtkf (O^otd^ 1957); A. M, Simonetta, 
'A jKtw M$sq^ on iftr Indo-Gttrk/f East ana H'dJ/, 9 (195®)* ^54 ^oH. 

84 When ihe author of the Po7j^/l^J Afjim £^rri*tV para. 47, ed. C. 

Moller, Crographi Cfonei Alinarei, 1 (Paris, J855)* 393 speaks of the very 
warlike mtioriorthe Baetriouf he h referring to the Greek*. The absence 
of anv evidence for a or pciiikal iheoiy of subkings dflpcs not mean 

that there -WTere no voss^ "rulers^ who w'cre permitted to strike coins. Some 
mrmumatk evidence would point 10 a i^assal or treaty relatiomhip. It 
should be noted that the dile king of kings in Greek Is not found among; 
the Bactrion rulct^^^ or for that matter among the Sdeucids. Tlic great 
tiumbcr of coins would isdloite a tong rttle for the Gtaect^Eactnanfi as 
well at sev^eral dynasties. 
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?5 TUrgroi^raphkai disitibmkiii of ccun findi can be tricky far B^ctrian 
coiiiA Imvc bera found la ArdahU and KUmaruhah, evidence of trade but 
not of B^trian rule m w'esiiffia Iran. The whole question of the cla^ufi- 
cation of the Greek coins bm not been resolved* Sometinm tiiey am 
claujfied la GrBeco^Bactrikn Mu»e with Attic weighu) and Indo- 
Bactrian Indian AnotluH- clasatficaimn ii based on itie 

tegendx, includuig the serLpt (Greek alone, or with KharoalUhtJ, or by style, 
or by deities on the reverses, or by monograms. 

fl6 See the lUidy by J. Wokki^ *L**ff&ndfrmait A h d^sS/Uuddes 

JTI iran izu lli* fikU BidkHn intirrufticnal di rm‘4tdemif dtt 

scirfFTCrMt 5 (Cracow, 1947)^ cap, 15-17, Hcoondudes (p. 40) Oiat 

Dlodotns procliunted hi* indcpeiidence in 339 bc:^ while Namin, ^ 14, 
places the t^hAi of Biodotiis in ^56 Hc* 

&7 WobW, 'Lipr^blmf (Sofiai 1949)1 

88 Naraiii^ 170, quoting Strabo Xl.jib. 

89 Ihid.^ 53, with summaries of Juslin and Strabo. 

90 Jbid.^ 48 , 

91 Bo-Q£. 

oa Tam, ^43* 

93 Naram, 96, 

94 'pte id^tiRratlon of these smaU satrapies waa made by Tarn* 

^Stlfimd-PiiTikian Staduf ^ cf JAf Britiih Aiodepp^ 16 (Londoiir 

1930)1 20-34. The form Tapuria is tectuned from a correellon of the Turiva 
^ Strabo*s ten (XL^iy)^ wblle Traskne sUU proents a problem. 
Tapwia, however^ doa ihj( mean the later Ikbaristan^ it was rather a 
district on the Margiu&b mtr or near Mashlmd. 

95 hTaniinr 128-^164^ witJi tra mia iirmn of relevant soitrees* 

96 Nartiin, 137, dbeusses tliis point in delalL 

97 Gfi ^ M. Inland ebhtam^ k ui^rika-gmgfqfirhishmru 

Pamm 1 prjp<imiTjkikh MasUi (Smlmabod, ^957)j 79 /flfJfflt* 

98 Tlic b«i informanon may be found in ihc w^ntingi of H. W. Bailey; 

cf, cgp. ha ^ in Hsndlrtuh dtr Oriimdii^t 4, crate 

^leilmiffj cd, B. Spider (Leiden^ Kfmiatifse IV 

(Camliridge, 1961), 17, 

99 Tam.Tjfcf Gr^tb tf? Bactfru aiuf Jndiit, 296-^97^ surveys the probiem 
™d oondtidn that To-hsia is the narae of a mythkat western bnd in 
Qnnesc tradioon later ^en to Boctiia. 

100 See below* and Narain, 131, witli a tramiatiOD of the relrvant |^rt 
of the annab of the kicr Han dynasty* 

toj Chavannes, "Zaj p^t d*Oadd&it d^afirh h Hicu Han 

part a, 8 (1^7), igi faji 

loa J. jMarahalJ^ TomIh^ a (Cambridge, 1951)* yfifa 768. 

103 G. Kh Jcnkin^ *Indp~S^f^ Minis\ Jeura^ tia Xarnimadi Sdiii^ 
cf India, 17 , I^t a, (t 935 )p Neither the questiofi of the various eon^ 

3 ue^ of Taxila by Area nor ihe inscriptioni of Maues^Moa-Moga, and 
le Saka era* am be discussed here. Gh Nnrain, 14^. 
ttw A. Di H. Bivar, * 7 Tirf PaciTtan Twajiirr ^ Qiin^uc^i JXSIe. t*7 (1955b 
43 i Jcnkifii cp «f., ai. ^ ^ 

-,0^^ ran/,, 764, and bi» artide ^Grttki md Sekat in Itidia'. 
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(o6 Sec the VAluEble purvey by Jenkitu and Co£ii Typ^j 

l/u Sehi^PiiMin^d Kings qf Indian JJvSii Setes and 4 

107 V. M. Musun^ ^Drisntb^iniskit fnmtiy^tftikinuimjspo iipu tstrndrnxm 
GtIu>kUt\ Epigrafika V&stiika^ 1 j (1956)1 63 foU. op. 73-751 

auUior pmpOACs Ihut the imilation^ are ^rly Vftffh* 4 ^Viih nn A 

related to die cuigmaiic ^rty Kushant coins. See also hk *K 

tH>pTifSU a (hikatu Tutch^finshn BakiTu\ I^sntjtija etrf* «dfA* J^oak^ Madmija 
vVaaA Tad^Mksk^i SSM, 14 (StallnMtoil^ J957K 409^^14, where he gives 
the date of HcliccTes as 140—130 nc^ and calli huxi the last Greek king of 
fiactria proper. 

loS Maiihall]. 'Gfuks and Sakas in India*^ 19. The ruler ihoiild be 
Narain's Hebodes It (p. 109J litit he ii wimly more importajit thati 
Narain befievTs. 

to9 CT. materhd assembled fay S. Konow^ C^^rpus Imsnptwnum tndkmim, 
II, part JCA&oshthi insaiptims (CsdcnUR, folt^ and the good 

diacussion in L. de La VaiHe-PouKjJi, LVitdr ditt da Afam^ (Pana» 
1930), 376- 

no The parti&ims of the Roman school are H. logholt, Gandharan Art 
in Fdkutan (New York^ * 557 ) * B. Rowland 1 Tlr Art and Archiuchtn pjIn^ 
(pindon, J953): IL Bu^tlut^ *Th* Waim Arp 4 €ts 0/ GnndAafd S^ptufi, 
naa^ngs $/th British ^oi^, 31 ([948)^ and others. 

111 Tbii is the view of A. Fouchcr and the 'French ScMaP. Both pqqitionf 
^tave ticen nummarurd condiely by D* Schltimbcrgcr^ *D^tc^anLt nsm~ 
fnldiUtraftl^JS di fAri gTtc\ SjruHt 37 {* 96 o)» cip^ 136-142. This article will 
undoubtedly stir up new controverEieSi 

112 Tp T- RicCf * TA# Exprasinnist S^tr in £ctr/y Irmian ArVt Ars hiamica^, 

113 "‘Dura and ihe Problem of PartM^ Art*^ 2 dli Ctassioai SinditJ^ 5 (i935j« 
270, 

] 14 Op. idL^ 261. See nbove p. t54, under Hdlcui&tic art. 

1 [5 Andhin eoms iu Centra! and South Indi^. had Greek as well as 
Bralimi imd Kharoshthi Legcndip £. Rapson^ Calal&gui of tht Corns of the 
Andhra Djnast^ (Ldudoa, 190G), cxcL Chi Qita^ w-oidsin Ckmtra^^ 

Bailey^ /Chotana* TesUs^ IV, 10. The Greek sculptures nod other objects 
from l^rthiau NbUj dated to the first cimti^^ bc, would indicate a con- 
tinuadoo of such Influences in the East. The Greek artist (Agesilaos) 
whose name was found by Kouow on the reHquory made for Kajiishka 
(CII (note tog), p. 137) has now disappeared siuce T. Burrow read the 
word as deriv^ fmm agnUiid * bail of Bre\ in of thf Groaia tn^ 

Soeie^^ jt (tfl44K 13-16* 

CHAPTER 51 THE AD AFT ABLE ARSACIDS 

1 E-Sachau (train.)j Thi Ckror^hgj 0/Aneuni f^atism (London, 1879), 
1 ifl fblL Hamzu, knew that information about the Farthions wai confuseilf 
but he atra knew die true state of the -dirntiology \ eC U. Oaudpota 
(trans.)i The idjuiiaZr cf flasniah al>-l{fahdni (Bombay^ ^93^)t 9 * ^3^ 

2 /Tit^A a!-tanbik etf. M. de Goeje (Leiden, 1894)197^ tram. B. Cmra 
de Vaux (Paiis^ iS96j» 140. 

3 Many of the results of many yean^ study on early PkrtHon tiistory, 
publkhed in numerous rurUdtSt by J* Wolikl are geuerafly accepted by 
mcMi fichobJf«, See his latest article, "Jh iheoy qf Wt Iramm ^plnofiki 
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S€ltmtb aud tht Chntn^gj vf PetiHisn Btgixawgi't Berytmt ii 

35-53. Tlifi booklet by B. I’. Lozirtskt, "Tht Original {iitnuiand Ua farihioM 

(The Hik^r, 1959) canoot be wed excepc for ita biblUsraphy. 

4 J. buirkwiut, A bj(lu Ptmittiel Capiiidj t>f Etmtfmkr (Rome, 

' 930 i 5^- upper countrtm and upper satrapin are mentioned liy 
Polybiui V.40. TEic thesis of I-L VV, tlausstg, *Thap}!yltA:i/ Exkitri lAui dt* 
ikjdftitchiin Kn'itrr’, ByfouItQn, 33 (t953Vf gag folh* that the name Aparni ti 
to be ocumocted with Avar, and other tribal tinma, a to lie re^^rded with 
iuxpitdsm. 

5 Rc&rences and dheu^ion in Henning, HaatUveh dtr Otittdaiiiiik, 6 p, 
i 95. 

6 /(id., 93. 

7 N. Deuewcuse, A Poiitkd fiutaiy gf /’(trfAifl (Chicago, 1938), to. 

8 Wdhki, Cp. 47. 

9 I, M. Dyakonov i V. A. Li%'diifs, U A'lrj (Moscow, ig6o), 

20, Osiiaca no. tyGo, dated in die Atsadd year 157/91 bo. Here, for¬ 
tunately penonal royal natnes were lued rather than the dynaatic Amhalt, 
but the lirsi ruler apparently was called Arshak os Ids persona] name. 

to Lot. dt. On the myinicnl Kavl Arslian, archer and eponymoiu 
ancestor of the Anaerds sec R. vtin Stackelberg, hanica, ^BMG, 43 
(1891), feo- There ww also, apparaiily a tindition that the Parlhutiu 
were descended from Cushtasp or VJshtaspo, pairon of Zoroaster (Tabari 
I, 708). Dmcent froin Aitaxcrxes is noted by Arrian, a later author. 

It Cf. Jenkins and Xarain, note 106 of Ch. 4, fmsm. J. Wobki, 
"Atiae* U\ Bat, 41 (Warsaw, t94G}, 160, concluded that Tiridales was 
legendary and Aisaccs 1 ruled over thirty years, bin a royal Tyrydi secitu 
assured by the Nisa Ostrat^ although it might ^ llridates II. 

12 Ffif example, hi Media alone we know oflevenil rebels, Molon under 
Anliochtii III and Umarchiis under Oeinstrius I. 

13 See Polybius V.35, who correctly says Azerbaijan had not submitted 
to Atexandcr. Regarding Aimeiiia there is confusion about the ruler and 
exactly what happened. Gf. A Ikiuch^Lecltoieq, Hiitcdft db- ^Yruddo', S 
(Paris, 1914). 569. After Magnesia we hear of an Independent dynasty. 
Perimps the rul^ of the two main parts of the country, confirmed by 
Aniiodius III, simply went theit own ways. 

14 Justin XLl.fi. 

13 ikit/., XLI.5, wlicre the brollicr and predec es sor of Mithradales, 
Phi^ta hy luime, iisaid to have subdued and resettled the Mardi in the 
regUiti ^Tehran^ also Isidore of Charm, Parifiiaa Staiiaat, 7. 

_ 16 K. Maimert, GtifgrapMt dtr Grirdten md BSm/tf 5 (Leipzig, tBsgJ, 
69-78 is sdU valuable as a survey of the dassical vlinv* on Pa^ia. On 
Ptol^y sec W. Kubltsdielc, '.Shidim iitr Otographu dfs Pldtm&etr, 
vtnatu dtr Akad. tirr tPirr., 215 (Vietma, 1934), in, and hU introduction. 

17 ‘jVSjw dannyepo istom Patja', VDI (1950), 3, 43. 

•8 'Mcrdtkrt B\RT', ‘the cj^*furttess ciT Mithrndatkirt', occurs on 
onraeoiit 1893; cf. Oyakonov i luvshits [note 9), S3. 

19 Mt E. Mafion 1 G. A, Pngnehenkenna, Po^ajoiw Ritenj AiJ? 
(Motooiw, (956) witli 130 magnificent plates. 

Rcmpel, 'Terraksitf Mma i jf/jjgeeigis tUBtei JVoj', 
rmdy ludtaa-TwImrtdstarakn arifcft. dvptdiuii, \ (Ashkabfld, 1949), 360, 
and M. B. in Tntdj, tic., 5 (Ashkabad, J955), 64. For Topnik Kale 

ICC M, A- Oflov, Tfwfy 
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Klutrt^mkoi Arkh. EkipcdUm, 1 (M.p sg5^^)^ 47 foil. For Surkh Kotal D. 
Schlurober^j *li SmtA KoUil^ 3 \ J-i (*955)i 275- 

fii Dyak-onov 1 Livshits (note g)^ and mdr *Pmj^'mishe 4 Tssfik^ 

iiko^idsivo r VBl (ig&jji lij 15- The ^leniadvc thcoriRi ;\n: 
dcftCTibcd tlicnc m aiifEcjcnl dctaiL 

aa Ibid,^ and ihdr * 1 ^ msimaku ParJ^^cnsM iCmUdymt itam . Viy’, 
ShorniJt i? ehrst L A. Ofbrli (Moscow, i 9 ^)r 33 a- 

93 The cfosaical sources arc quot^ and discussed by A* D. 
marin^ Sitmngibi^. dit intjtf. Akad.dn | 4 %fH (M^mich^ 

519-596. HcE^tompyloa may have hecorac iht capital under the firat or 
second Arsacid king, certainly lx^^ofe the campai^ of Antiochua IJX 

34 Pompciiis Trogvis, Proiogug, 34^ 13, and BevanT TAtf Woiur ^ 

II. 

95 See the disousion in K HcrzTddj ^Sjatef 4 n\ Jitha^t^iegisek^ MtUtU- 
ungfTt aas han, 4 {Berlin^ *93t)» 3®- 

aG Diodonu Sicuius ^^XXlTl.TGt PmIus Oiodus V.4, 16. Ju$ilh 
XLf.6.a, 

97 Tam, Tlif Gratis m md India^ 373, 

28 Debevoisc, 26. 

99 Cn G. Lc Rider, \M<jnu^ tb Chwm:irm\ Sj^a, 36 (1959), 251^52* 
A bibliography of previous studies may be fbuml in. ihc notes to Le RLder^s 
article. 

30 E. T. Newell, * 7 ^ Ccin^ge the jPartAmj^, in A Surt^ Pmim Artj 
ed* A. G. Pope I (London, t9^)i 4B0, I have been unable to locate the 
coins of Anabanus, father of Aliibr^cbttca IL with the legend "king of 
Jdng!i\ according to J. de Morgan, Mmue! dSf AWiimc/iVw minialf (Paris, 
»923-193 <jL 13a, 147. It is pcsdhk, of ccurscp liiat die drle was used 
b^orc Mithradates since the rulm of Fdynuh, PerMS and elsewhere 
prchubly used the title of king after tlie l 4 ithiaji conquest and before 
Mithrodates IL 

31 E. licTxfold, *Sak€ism' (noteas), loi. 

32 Ibid., 94- 

33 Fimm a convcmtkifi %dth M. E. Masson in Tashkent July^ * 955 ^ 
and observation of the coins. This i> contcaiy to tlie iuubJ opinion, hut I 
confess to scepdeum on the viu-ioiji airangctncnis oflndo-Parthiini tiiiga 
which do not dbtingniih bel ween the all Greek and the Gred^-Kiutnishtlii 
legends. The monognim on the Smabatta ooins is found on die coins of 
Pakores I and Phrjiaica IV of f^ariMa anri not on Indfi-Parthian or Saka 
coins. All of this indicates n closer connecdon between Merv, Herat and 
Scistan than hitherto assmned- Indeed gcographi^^y cominuiiiratMiiM 
would tic caviar betv^wt duac amai than bernwn Sciitan and India. Cl 

Shnonetta, */bi £sjay on tfu “/#tdM 7 wi“ Cem^g^f Fail anrf IFttt, 

8 [Rome, 1957)1 ft"* infoimadcrn on tlie coira of Sanabarcs. 

34 Herdefd (notcas), 116. Thbsuirnise wouhlcntdlict wiih lljeeguiilly 

rpcculative gwscrtkm &it both tJic king and the Holy Grail otigitiated 
froTu Shk or Takht -1 Sulaiznan in Aieiw|an. Cf. L. 1 . Ringbom, Gr^~ 
Umpil und (Stockhahn, ^9513* and hh PirToditus T^tstrh (Heking- 

foi^j 1958)- 

35 The history of thee early rulers of Great (eiutetti) Armenia^ as wdl 

as that of little (t^’Otem) Armenia and Sophenc, h little knowti. The dis¬ 
covery of at least three Ammaic ^milcstonei* or marker stones near lake 
Sevan tel] iif Artasdat was the tern of a Zariadrea, MLK BR 
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rajwflb. Cf. f. M* Dyakofiov i K. B. SUfJwrva, Artitkiij^\ 

VDIt 3 >68, and 'Xtiwm^uU^n^jea fuiJpu Attiuhua\ l*Dl^ ^* 959 )* 

I, 88-^- 

36 The Jack of any fear of the PaxUiiaii* or cvm regard hv them on the 
pari of the Romans bdbte Carrliae lias been showi in detail by J. Dobiai, 
‘Uipmnifrj rap^TTU da RsTnaiiu flWf l*j Partka', Atihw Ormddifd, 3 (Rragua^ 
1931)* 2i5--25b, 

37 Aliskhtta ^idb* 1958}^ 7Jp The nocoHoiu Amuizi Imcnpiwm {one 
Gredc biihiigud) liave [noduced an eitenaivc literature, CX "The m«t 

article with bibUcgr^if by P. Grein^ 'Jifftrarf ii£J w i# Cw* 

wlram/jm B {1958]^ 11. The question wfiethcr the Aitnap 

inscriptions aJe written in imgrammatkial Af^iMic or in lieterogiiaphic 
ajidcnl Ceorgbtn or an Inmian t-emgne is not resol^^. Whereas the tfi- 
■criptions m Armenia ovw two centmii^ earlio' were written m AnuMip 
in the first and second centuries ad one cotdil expect heterogr&phic 
writingi. It is uniikcly Umt the people nf Mt^kheta were trilingual at that 
late timet uring Greek liic (ingtid Jtan£d of the linte), AntmAic aiid 
speaking didr own nadve tongue 

3& DiffcTcnLly in J. Matt^un-rt. Et&jilaht (G^Etiiigienf 1901)# 23* On the 
ParthiAii title mxivadar^ see Henning in Joiinrai th* 

(» 953 )i ^ 33 - 1 3^1 A- Marictj. '/fctro dd Simainiti^\ 32 (1956)., 278- 

39 A, C^uotf *MfuVdlits i^ctipikns wromdamti di J:iata\ J>™, 29 (I 

f to, 

40 -Sathnii^ ^ Atkam^tm^fn dfr prrust^ Akad. d^r 

IViii- (Berlin, 1915). 60. 

4T Mainfuan, 22^ 

42 Seleucla was datroyed by the CLomans in ad 165 sifter which 
Gtesiphon rernaiticd the main city of the FkrthTaiu^ CX M. 5 tredk« 
Silimiit md /Ct€nph 6 n (Lcipxig, t9i7}« 

43 On die names Mesene and Gharacene see die dlsoission in U, ELahr- 
stedt, Artabcmi JII {Bern, 195^)* 53, 

44 Heimingi *Tht Afommmis imrf hsaiptiom af Tan_^-i S{m^\ Asia 

2 (Lon^m ^ 9 ^)i * 77 * 

45 The mrsming oiihc title raihcr Uuin namCp prtrk\ which has hceti 
read by some schoUis as prtdp 'fire keeper^, is uncemin. I prefer the 
expUuiAiicm of Andreas, who compared the Old Penian title prtrk^ 
'governof in the Ophondne papyri. Soc W* EUlers* JVmirAf BarmidnmTMti 
(Leipzig, 1940)^ J19. 

40 Kahrstedt, tiL^ •Vis. ^ 3 ^ He believes that Amt:iaiius II 1 » before 
bcooniing Parthian kin|r» was the ttilcr of a 'greater Hyrcnnkt^ itiduding 
Hchli am Kirmon to me Persian Gulf and the Indmn Oceati^ This sui^ 
mise may be correct but it is only m surminL The same is true of his 
farther oanjecturea (83) that HyrcajiLa after ad 6a became Kushan 
temtery aryd vvaa no more Parthian land, or (47) that Gondopharcs 
declared liii mdcpcndence Inwn Partlita at the succession of Ariabaniis IIL 
Anahamu then placed his relatives on the thrones of Affopatene^ Elymais 
and Perns who Wt their thmno affccr the death of Araoanus Ill. Tlit 
attempt of V, Mmonky^' Ptr a llitmifr i\ ESOAS (1948)13^5i to connect 
the st^' of Vis and Ramin wfith the hutiie of tiyreania ts unsupported by 
any real ev^idence. The period 11 confusing. 

47 M. E. Massorii, dsmm po ittprii VUI (t95^>)p 3. 49- 

would date wliai he calls the phu-HeUenlc period of Parriiian tusiory to 
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AD 10 whm the anti-Hellenic period be^gbuL. This U baaed prniiarily^ on the 
cxcavittlonf at Nisa. where the early 'Gteek culture* of rhyta and statues 
ta lephiced by si ^native Parthism* cultutfl. The fn^t of Vcslpges® 1 in the 
scennd half of tiic flrat century wnuld be a better division. 

48 5O1 for a dbciissipu of the diy names. ^ , 

49 Ai nroposed by J. Wot&ki^ 'Rnnarqufi ^nr its mtituiioiti des driedd ^, 

£a/i 46 (VVtocIhw, t954)^ The question of the brctlinr-in^Law in the 

succession in Sd$tan^(HcriJHti la uncles and by no tneanisure. 

50 Uostmizcff, ^Dum cmd Prebim cf F^rtkkn Art' 113 of On 4). 


175. 

5t E. Hcrafcld, Am T<?t twn dsim (Berlin, 1920), S^v. * . 

One mint carrfui in interpreting Greek or Larin dcsignatiotu of 
franian titlea, not osily because of the persistence of old temUj ai found tn 
E^crodoius and other?, bui also because of the diHicolty m defining 
Panliian ranks and offices. See the various notices of sacra ps by Rottovizcir 
And a B, Welles, 'A Parthmtni ConlTan\ rsUO&sskd Studm 5 (1931), 46, 
where it ts corrcelly smted dmt sairap)' wm not iho pm^ tkaignarion Ibr 
'province^ (in the Achaemcnid seraei in die Parthian tiiqjdom ^ 

53 See especially Marquatt, ew GesehkhU ttnd Sagr wn Esm * 

1^4 Hcrzfcld, 57“5 ®p bt*. Frequently ihcw feimJy names were 

misiaken by Greek or Hotuati authon for titles, e-B* Mihran in Procopius 
1.13.[Band 11.30,7: and Asp^pat, 

55 77w Excatmtiifns d Dura^Eiirapos^ V, fjait 1 p TJu PQnbmrn^s cfrwf 

cd. C. B. VVelJcs (New Haveit, 1959)1 1^5^ . ,, . 

56 'ITjc word ha* a tamt hibliography; cf. tlmmns, MttltlviimitA in 

Hmtdbuek dfT OntfOalistik. 41. Hcrtfeld, 128, note 23. My 

observarintrt tn the Dura volume (preceding note p. 11note t^) 

be eoiTcetcd by the folfovving remarka. The sense of afkfhmk may ^ 
similar to Akkadian iiht fcuda! service*, hence fWMaibly already m 

Aclincmenid timea *kffrdtd pad lord of tribmc\ or perhap really tl^ bcai 
tax former rather tli° ri the official tax collector (ttic J- Cf- the 

University ofChicaiFP /Assyrian Werionaryt 7 {Chic.igcj, fe-i 

BaiJey in Ada iimve^ef, propQSCt an Imnian ofigm 

*hrdka for Anibic A/smuj. 

With tJic rise of the Fardiians the rank or lionnrary cberactcr of the 
title may liavc come to ihc fore* so that it becomes more oTa so^l or das 
distinction. Tiiia Vi-ould acconni for tile me of the title in Parmyra anri m 
die Syriac acta of the martyrSf tfuch aa the "eunuch wlio^ccnrdi^ lo im 
rmk^ - - ^ ^ - ^ ' 


eanh% usually Vf\ (a) llie New Fcrrian wprd, arj *cit^cl ^ which may 
be explained eitiicr as a secondary dcrh'aiion front Middle PctAiati hirg 
^sc^v^ce^ as the place where the arkpas or lord lived or lea likely u a 
dcrivmiott fmm Latin The various fimetioTts orotRc« of an 
at ^j^rayra or in Um Saaanian court would not be dependcni on ^ rank. 
The poaalbility^ howc\*cr» of scvenil words and olficca bong cotiEw^in the 
various forms of ^rrk^paSiSf etc+, sliould not be dismissed. Cu my 

article in Orunr, *5 {t 9 ^)i Ftstsdi^t for H. Ritter. _, ,. , , _ 

The tenn is liiunJly identified with the title bitaxif which 
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biiicr Lhwn c-iUcd an Iranlad tirtsdeocMot of New Pcnidii Ctf. 

Rfistovtzcflr and Welles, 'A Farchnumi C{inlr^t\ TeU Ctamial Studia^ 
(^ 935 )t 52. The Dura tenn mvld seem to be an honofary title white the 
IrmtuML evidifince would indicate a high irfBce such as 'lubking' or 
^margmve'. Perhaps laiiin k not ItanuiTi hut Semitic^ a Ibnn Akkadian 
for in the Babylonian Tahimd/iibuf^iiifans noble ones". 

Tlic ibrm is also found but the difficuhy with the ending *sa remains 
Of course Aramaic w-^ used in the Parthian doemnent* from Nl» 
Ibr ^satrapV but thb need not coiidkl with a diiferent development of the 
word in Mesopotamia. 

58 A photograph and reading of the inscription may be found in 
HenningT .Vtw PitTfkiitn ImcnfftwR\ JRAS, 1553- -Vs I ascertained from 
^plc of the village of KiitHT and on the ip<il the lite is cnlt^ KaJ-i 
jQitgg^ ^baiilchctd \ rather ihan jart^itl ^jungle'. The tionp'*? Gari-Ardaglur 
lias a pamilcl in the Kim doouinen ts, CanfanL 

55 Contrapf to G* Wndengrcni, lrmris^h*inmtist;hit A~u^i^rbfgep^mg in 
paTihi$£hff (Cologne. ig6o), 33 nole^ who considers the word boili * 
feudal title and an o^ce. 

60 Dyakon^ L Livshiti (ncten)| j 8* This threefold division in the S*ii»a 
documents might reBecl iJiie SeJeueid division of sairapy, epOTchy and 
hpjarchy, whcfcm the Parthian fflirnpy =Sdctii:id cparcJiy. The m^rchin 
of ihc frontier against the Kush am m nortlieastcTn Penm wits fjillr*’^ the 
kanarang, presumably a Km^ title by orirai* 

H. S. Nybergi ^InsrrifiHom mtiiput &pfgu\ Erams^ 44 (Gfiteborgi 
237, m>tE a, proposed ^scootulV for the fim port of 

the compound. Less Hkdy is a connection with New Persian ^rdtiAo/i. 

6a The titlcof the crmvn prince, or heir to the thmonej ^pc^mwt appears 
in several source!. Cf. I. Cmbrnnich inJ/LiS' /joci), and Widaimii 
(imtc 59), 39, for fuller rd^em^ ^ 

63 Am. Gk PerikJianiiin, 0 t r /r^pir 

FatJ^nshga VDI (Moscow^ 1951), 4, 15. Them are many otlicr 

watmgs on slavery by Soviet authors, but many conchmons arc based cm 
inaufficieiU evidence. 

64 Ibid.t ar 

65 Yu. A. SdoduidiD, ‘/’Binif i pacimiwti a Irtth i- ni-Vpr% Swtttkof 

l^ti^^astdtnir, 5 ^(946), 56, when; a diKuKiion of problcnu and a 

bibliography be found. The ternu used in thr Talmud art: not fr« 
focHn niqbigmty as shenvn by t. fiahn, ^SussanidistJie wui spi'itimiiehi 

. Atla Antitpia, 7 {Budapest, 1959)* wpccLdJy 155. Cf. J, New- 

(London, 193a). iGt foU., 
and S. Kraus, Pmia attd Hmt in tkt Titlmad andMithath (Jenisakin 14 * 8 ), 
269-974 (in Uelirew). 

66 Solodukhfl, 64.' The ease of Mary and Joseph under King Herod 
dluatrates this. Some taxes tverc paid in kind as well as coin. 

67 Ibid., 69 where a Fersian ortgCnal atg^n is propused. It wiiuU be 
«ny to ^ an Jnmian etymokgy but sec note 74, chapter 3. The con- 

ditreflJJy betMi'eai ^counen’ and '^corvfe' is scc^ in S* P'unkj 
Dujudfn w Babyknitn (Berlin, 19oB)^ 65, 

68 R. McDowd!, Stamped and Inferibtd ObjtttsfTom Setfacis f.Vnii .Arbor. 

m 5 ), 17a, r 76 . * 74 . ' 

F. Rjindgren, Vrai^ Leh^t(tt foi Latfiniidun md GfmAisekm', 
Omnlalia Suteana, 6 (1957), derived the word 'eUianariut* fnan Iranian 
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snv-pin 'amroiir' rather than fram Ladn flihaim ‘oven but a play on 
by the Rotnan soldiesri caiuUJt be excluded for ihe ^tm te^ 

70 Rcfeiences in M. E. Masson in 7 ™^ Ta^imihTvbtatmt/ni^ 
Ehtidinii, 5 (Ashkahad. * 955 ). 33 ^ 5 ' Parthian art objects ^-ere found m 
Olbia and other sites in South Rmiia Liidicaung an extensive trai^. 

7r H. H. Dubs, ‘A Canlitd bfttitm CJiinut etui Sfimem ifl go oC , 

. (A,bLd»d. 

*^7^ ’sS^ Boyte, 'Smt Rmtaks m tht Iraiumuiwii ij rtf r«iyOTMW Krrtx 
ftrir', StfUi Clmlffltngtauw (WUabaden, * 954 )* 49 ^'< 
auinmary of the liicmry scene in Patifam Jr^u^ Mtaslrtl 

Tradition'. t*- 4 S- where she convincingly shoe's me exutence 

of a twvfold literary culture (iviilteD and oral] fitont earlieat tunes daMvi 

in the Arab conquest (p. J5)* , ^ 

74 Bovee, ‘-^en'orfrff and ,J«rA- , BSOAh, 17 ( 1955 )* 4 ^- 
i\ Notes 43 , 44 , t%Q, ui ofChaptcr 4. Vaults on*, uineba and dome 
on wuinche woe probably brought from casopi Iron to Mewpoftmna by 
the I’arthians. CT, O. Rcutlier, 'Parthian jkrebitcclurr:, m A. U, Pope ed-, 

.Varw a/ Ptrnait Ait, 1 (London, *938)* 4® J. 

76 a Widengnm, 'Sam* fUmarJii m Rtdvig Uajtama among Iraatan 

w jbihfleib’, drtiwa, 11 [Uppsnfo, rg&G), M* . t. .u 

77 InEuscbius, PratparatwEs^thfa, VI.tn,i6.Tllcclami^'orkei ^ 

ViSusTaSr^he A^a Mmor, b by J. Bide, and F. Cuinon., Lrt 

ms£a httUniiett fl vols. (Paris, ipaB)* „ v <l, >1 

7ft Jensen in W. Andrae, Du Ptadi^nadi Asm (Lapaig, »933>i 80* ““ 
\V. Antlrsw!^ ZJ«i Wiidettniaadau , 4 rjaT (Lcip^, 1938), 1 8^ 

79 ^he. On Vardaa and thf Armma» fV^, E. Ter-hl^o 
(E^^, t957), t44, and R. Zaehiwr, (Oxforf, 1955), ag. Wh«d^ 

Ibis division cor^nd* to the 'noAi^ mobads and iJ'J; 
berfaads' of 5 . Wikander, Ftiurpritsttr m KtmnasfOt ana /ron (Lund, 19401 * 
140 ti passim, is difficult to dcienniiic, to «y the least. 

Bo Dyaimnov (note 9}, 34- . , ■ o- j ___ Ji.. 

Bj Aiteled by the remains of anccstonal statues la Nisa and 
of Auunianiis Marudliiitu, Cf. J- M. Unvafo, Obunationi tw We Sehfwrt 

of iAr Parihiaia (Bombay, igas), 26. , 

8a Ccrthcvitch, A/iA'a, 61-72, »nii Uteradarc mfootiioles. 

83 Translation of K. Eiioki in Nardn, Tht Ind^Grttks, 131. . 

84 Later in one bliddie Iranian text both of die forms, wthw >“ 

and initial ^ occur, in F. W. K. Miilter, '£i« Doppsitlatt Mhandiung^a da 
Prrasi. Akad. dsr (Fia. (Berlin, igta), lines 77 and 93. This wouW corec- 
n»nd to Parthian ‘laufor* of a Manichaean congregation for the b/m 
fcnation b widespread, Aforro ofthesaiue word apP»« ^ ihe fonguiq^ 
of Bukhara, jamut/incaning ‘noble, leader', cL 7 1 (imO* 

should be noted that an Altaic ori^n igr yaPghulpwgv has bera proposed 
by G. Oauson in Asia Major. 8 (London, igfio). 115, wi^b a fonn 'dro^gB, 

which to me seems unacceptable. u s.,* n -i 

85 An attempt to find an Iranian ctymoltw’ was made by H. >y Hailt^, 
‘IfMO-Indica 111 ', BS 0 .iS, 13 (i95o)- 397 - Cf* dacimiqn m Marquart, 

*S6^S^^taviskii. ’0 J«rmr*A gtamlsakh Kmhauiago gosadmtoa', VDl 
(1961):^ 14 


NOTES 


J. Hacking tfchmhfi ^[r£h^irhgvf^£iJ e Sfgra^» (Farbt < 954 )i 

fmtim* 

88 4 ^'^afi^’^ mjAi tgsSi 345 foJL* mid W- B, Henjung m BSOAS^ 33 

figSo), 4B, ' 

89 Cf. A. L. Bailiaro, ‘Ttie itUfiCession of the line of Kainhhka\ 
£ 50 / 15 * 20 (*957)1 77-8S> 

qo \V. B. Hennings HafiMu£h (nolc 56)1 24* te^da one word slwk^ 
Sclcucus. This ncodmg* ho^v'tver^ li rtdihrr absolute nor if the TianiE 
ScLeucm b reaHy meant, ii sm identifioaiion wtdi Sdeucui i obKgiUOfy. 

91 Eipedally t)« c&inA of AutopliTadato; ct G, F* Hil), Catdo^ ^ th 

Gri^k C^nm ef Arabia^ ctiL (London, 1922} and de Morgan ^note JO)? ^79- 
I cjutnot accept Wikatider^s assertion m Ffuirpriijtfr m hm 

(Lundk 1946 ]j 16 that the title in the Araxnain papyri from 

Eiphandn-e was an inugniitcant of^ee^ Holder of ilm ride Vidj^ng wai 
actually a pramment PersLao nOm %vnA commmiiict of the garriion at 
Sycnc and nptbpr before he became *JraiaT^A of Yehi which a higher 
po$iikiti. Tlic sille pin* pt' would teem to be a tombinaiktrt of a 
Semitic and an Lfanun word, perhapa meaniog Hn charge of uupplica* or 
^in charge of the trcitRury\ The etymology of is tmcertauit for 

have hraiorak in Armenian which meam an aimoLLncer and tn modem 
parlance a publiahcr (see note 45). For an attempted etymology' see 
fl. Acharearip Hqperoi AmAiaksa 4 {Erevan^ 43 ** 

case */rataTcf:a 19 ciscwhtrc attested as a titles */raladsrit la noL 

92 The dating of the coiaagc to circa 280 ac by Tfe Etitictn 

S§Uuni (New York* ipjBL t6i, was baaed oa a hoard from Bcr- 
sepoLb which induded ^ coin of^Icucus [ and nine kica) coins QfBagdat, 
Oborsofl and AutopJinidaief^ Since the hoard was very smal 4 htmwer, 
no condusion can be drawn. Receaily R- SticM, in F, /Utheinij G^cAuhk 

dcT Hunmn I (ficriio^ J959>j 376, eonvineiTigly idcticifidd the name Obonot 

in Polyaeuu* tm w^urbrj^ of the coin*. Ckinnoctiivg the inde- 

pendenci: and miniiiig ofeeiiu of the ^Jraturaka (miher tlian 
she calls Lhem} with tiie ^mc in Elymals, *hf datea dte Legiiuung of the 
indepouicnce of Fcftk circa sBy bc and the end of it circa 140 do when the 
Piiirtiium* imposed tfidr ndc cm both l^ersb and Flymn St , which is attested 
by die corns* Thb reconairucrion ii iaiisfactory btit fay uo meom proved. 
Iler Trading of the end of the coin legend* aa /rf j) br{t '] ^frirtrcss of Penis' 
= Pciiepotii or rather btakhr* howcvcTi li umccepiabW* 

93 Tlic touree maerrioj has been Donvcnicntly ajEsemblcd by hC L- 
Chautnonl^ ‘Lc culte d'Ambiia a Stnkbr^, Bkaw dt i'histintc die uHgiom 
(AvTil-Jttin, i95e), i 54 -t 75 . 

94 TttbarJv traiuila^ by T. ?toc 1 dckc, GeuhMu dtr Penn (Leyilcd, 

1B79)* 4, and the Persian 'faharii translated R- Zotenberg^ 2 (Pam, t^ 74 )* 
§7. The tnggirstion of Witandcr* Dcr Arischc Mdmurbmd (lamd^p *938)* 
tog, that was a tidew^ith thetzime ending ^hmdrang (*ee now 60} 

*nmrgrave^ la not ecmvinc^llg^ sittce we woitLd have something Liie* bolder or 
prram-cr of cez* wliich does not make good icnae. A pcnonal namc^ like 
iJjc tiydmg of the Aramaic documcnti fram Eiphantinc, is more Ukcly* It 
may be immtinrted b passing that a Kunlbh tribe in Fan the Ram 
Bazinjim conAidrra iudf descended from a Bazmng. 

95 Cf A- SimoDctia in Bast dad fFjyr/^ 0 (Rome* 1957), 49; the ftnal 
letters tux not abspltueJy dear, Sasou (?J in Greel;, Sososa (?) in Kba- 
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roihthi. Tfee mtempl of Hcfifeld lo explain the name a a ifliliiary title 

i 4 Siar tt Ttot convincing; c£ jlfth. MiU. osr hwu 8 (*930)j note 3^ 

OUAPTBtt 6; HBIR^ OV THE ACIIAEMBKIHS 

I Th» iwteripibo. tn Greek, ParthUn and Middle Persian, be 
rtftrml in hereafter u (Shapiir) KZ. TTw Eatf by ihc laf* 

A* Maricn 35 (1958). «fl 5 - 36 a. 

Foreign warce» cm tlie Sasaiiians are imadly quite 

Hei^oius and hit cofiionpomriia wliO merely regarded the Feiaiai» m 

9 E. Sachau, ‘Uw Chromk rea Afh«la\ Abbatt^m^n tUr Abad. dar Wiss. 

(Berlin, 19155, 56,60. , • • j- e 

3 B, Si^netta, F, Attabma V a Attinatsdi tmt rnvumf dt/aitt « 

di tpouA' A'ltminniitiat ig (i 953 )t >“ 4 - , . __ 

4 . R. Ghirtiiman in dw Arti Aiiettqiuj, 10 (tOJ?). *“ 3 . GenuM 
iraialationbv O, Hansen in ^AJC, 9a (1938). Tl'e 

iiucripdoa would be =63 or aW, die fiist >-esT of 
the end of either 193 ttf 3^6 and the ^ 

date) aofi or AoaoR This hut date could well be that oTihe ac^on ttf 
Panic OT tjfliis revolt asahut hb Parthian note 6), It iho^ 

beSted that the Am^ king* abo p«hsd>1y had their reyal fl«s, accord¬ 
ing to a scai from Niaa. 

5 On the other hand, it is 

(Biiratn) ftre was established by a ruler (d^/wl). Cf SunrfitAifK^. B, "n 

Anklmaria (Bombay, i 9 o 8 )< « 7 -« 8 - ^he JW 

created hJs own Vamhran fire, does tiol follow. C£ S. Wikander, Fmrr- 

pTicsUr in KUin^si^ ant/ trm (Limd» *57- ^ 

6 W. B. Homing, 'The Dates of Maui's Life , dna Mafor^ b 1 * 957 /,' ■ 9 ' 

7 A. Marieq, 'Qofiiea tt Orimia/Hi', -Sjem, 25 (1958)1 !W^8 

the difiCwait views and argues well, hut mjt wim OTtivincmg p>W, 
that the later dates have more piansibaily thmi thmc oTtW ye^ 

Wc are in a situation dmilar tO that of tlie date of Kamshka where more 
somocs are needed. 

a Ardashir's queen of queen* prraunuibly was hn saw oe hatWistw 
Denak. Sincu Shapur did not have a lister, hiS daughtw Adur An^l ^ 
hb 'queen of queens'. Thbcusmm may be (he result of a combir^n ofa 
HdlcnUtk {best known are (he Ptolcmim) royj^ pmeuce ^broihet-si^ 
rnamage with a reUgiou* Zoroastriwi approval of next-of-^ f®" i 

q Of. note 61 of Chapter 5. A good summary of die qfWc of btu^I 
wiA bibliography may found in B. AGrt^ and 

tcriptian /JtfwririeJat Amaa',J*V^, *5 ^ '‘,t, ** ichoCT^iud ntftr^ 

A. Paaliaro's opinion that the ntle derived from the AchacmenuJ 
'eye of lire tingT^ which sec p. 102. Many etymoloeies have b«n pro¬ 
posed but the second part is vneermin. .1, j r 

to See the namo in Jnsli, Ir^chts A'amre^A, 84 ^ 9 - 
the Sasaiiton empire, howcw, the name, which 
fianuently in easlcm Iran where it may repTWit die «™»e 
H^thalite dm. I am not convi^ that aU 

pound names with arraz given by A. Chiatenacn. Llfsn tuat lit hiuremdu 
(CopcnhugTO, 1944)1 4 *** ‘"jw" hwKUrtoa- 





11 "Pht Andegan Cumly i| aUo will kiiomi (Juiii, nf., i6) bwt Uic 
primOT of ditir boldingi Im nol bctu locattcL j^yso tltir 
'ierd of the A" Ifcijds one to itiopcw ihii may have been a uibal de^igruitidif 
possibly Ml be looued ai the pend of die Persmu Gnlf^ nceording to licji- 
ninj^ in BSOAS^ 14 There are other possible refcreiicej to the 

Cmuly auch m ihc ^Moset Dadchurafit^i in C. Dovwti^ Thi i/widrx 
jj/' tht Ai^amam (Loiiddti, ga^ where variants of die icsia 

are riven. Compare abo ihc Beth Hmdow of the acti of dir Martyn 
tran^ted by O. Bra™, Ausgm^iU dikn (Municiv 1^15), ^75. 

la Apumaiq was probably the hoiuiurcd etdta ttatiexmaii or ct>iJiH:illor 
of Ard^hlr in liia younger da^*i^ but not a prime mlnkter m the hiicr sense 
of the initituiionp iTie inicrpretation of the honorific as ' fpjciid* proposed 
by O. KliniA 7 rfl 7 tifrAf AS{uj: 4 tUn\ Arrhi^ OmrUdMj a6 (tgj8)i 6ro, com:- 
apoiuiing to the HdlcnUlfcp^ej, b aliq pfmibJe. On the (a) ipakp^t Itnnse 
cf Marqnart^ Erdnlshr^ 71-72* On the of Demavem] yx W. EJlcts, 
'Bit Xmnf D€mmtimd\ JrfMif Ontntdini, aa (1954)^ a68. 

13 One unceniiln tide b that of rrfdknpt ^chief of ^yterward^ or 

'Chief of savings' ar^rding to Mancq {mne 1), 324, note in. I Inri mg- 
gcated *chlef tf the Immortals^ or better ■ chief of the bc>dygnaird\ but all 
HiggcsdoTis are mere sumiiscs. I» thb title related to the of Armenian 

sourer which can liartlly be lord of Media*? 

14 R. Gobi, 'irmslism m Ir&i\ Wkntr J^dlukifl Jit dt 

Kttmk det 56 (19^)1 37 fob, sm tn an eagle he^drea 

the down OTnnccfcd with *AnnJiiTa and Iier ciilc while others l>elieve it is 
the h^grar of die crown prince. 

13 L€I pratta ed. et tr&ni. C. Barbler Meyiuffd cl IV de CDurleiltCt 
a (Pa™, 153, 

s6 ln£ihhathica Omtatu^ B (igsi)* 103-1 d 6^ ivherc a bIbUogmphy U 
gUf'Cn. The information on the enptures of Antioch by the Fersiana ei 
stimiMiiicd by G, Downey in hja ^ p/Anti&ch {Princetonp tQ^i), 

5 ^ 7 - 595 - 

ry B. Cl Miuidcrmot, *Riman ur thf Stus&man Journal 

Hamm 44 (* 954 l. 7 ^^. 

iB The Roman bmia in the desert in SyTta are wei] knowo, but tlic 
system of foniBcatiom and border ^jards on the Saianian side are less 
l^wm Cf. H* S* Nybcrg^ *Ihr SasimidiK/tt Wfrigrtn^ and thn Vtr£tidigtmg\ 
Studio ^jdumk Etsflgrm D^dkata (Stochholm, igsgb 316^3^16. 

ig 'The last attempt to locate It, as Ihr as 1 was by Hentfeld^ 

Faikuti, glossary 230, w'hcre he surrunaiiscs previom work and concltides 
diat Famdan or Paradene was the Siinit diairici north of Bombay* Surat, 
hwow, ia tog far to she caiL In addition to the of Ptolemy in 

^rala. we have Parazene on the Hdmand river; vx K. *V[Uler* 
llmfrnna Ramma (Stnttgan, 1016), 787, and J. Sdmeti R^mvt/u 
(^wm^rnfihia (Uppsala^ ^4* and the frequently itscc! tenn 

Paraiiakcne applied lo the BelmaniJ* ITicn there is ihe dry of Bmi in 
Sind in Cosmas Jndicopkustes wL ^ O, Wijisicdt (Cambridge, iffOg). 3^1^. 

[ do not think that oil of Arachoe&ia wm included tn tlie Kuilimihaln^f Jind 
tl« land of ihc lower Indm is also not rcprescnicd in that empire. Pre- 
iu^Jbly both were included in the Sasaniitn empire, OnettiuAt edrnii ihe 
evidence it not cncouragmg for any proper IdentifiatkMi* 

20 are four matters to be clanficd In tliis traiulatioti: Gro/gi^ 

Albama. Balasagm and tbe Gate of the Albanian. For the first, the 
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iniciTiption says or Vamchan *Ibcria'fc wMth txmy nuihave induded 

jll of present Gewr^gia, Albania is. iwrittim here wiuch b confused wldi 
'Aiad^ and in the name ol' the para *Gatc of the Albanians^ ^berbcfid. 
We diouki read j-Mbaniati in bodi cases and not ^Gate of the Abus'^ 
Darial as docs Chaumont In. JA {igBbK 36l« lialasogan was the 

territory on the Caspian Sea Coast from Derbend southward including the 
steppes of A \ uglian. 

!^t or, R. GhinUnmii^ (Porbi >95^ ■ 

2a Gf. R, X, FryOi *Du tfu/ JOSsmiSschin Sitgflahiimhw' 

W^KaU^ ^6 (Vkmia^ 5^-35, 

^3 For example^ Procoplui^ 1.13. i6p. tnidmLands the title 

35 a pciaona] name and mkffnids (the personal naiTEe Mihrnn) as a title, 
llie eoniusion is quite cotnttioti el^vhoe too. 

E,g.T A- Christemoif Z.V™ iowr to Swrmdui 98. 

25 PaikuH^ 130 . Tlic name of .Vumseli has been stibatituted far Varahrao 
as can be seen in the inscription while the headgear b dial of Varahian L 
For a photo^pb of the relief sec F. Sarre and E. tictzfeld. Ir&nitifu Fet 
tdif/r {Berlin^ 1910), plate i|i. 

^ ilic problem of the vaiibns functiDtis- 0t*h/Tinid^ b not sarufactarit^ 
resdIvedT CX Wikand^^ FfieitfirUttit (tiule 3), wito disetLsaes this in delaiL 
Jt tvouJd ^rem dial bi the Sasanbn empire was the generic term for 
alt priests of the Maglan religicii:^ while the word A* fhmlly becroic a 
desigruidon for any Zoroasirian; enmpore Sogdlan mwg'nfh djnh 'the 
.Vfngi^ !rtligicl^^ The word Airtcd |irob&lily had a itarroirer, more 
technicaJ meanings while the title of Aitfbo/ian w^hlcli sve find later 

in the Sa^unbn epochs probably only an honora^ tiile^ as explomed 
by \f , L. Oiatimont in *Rithmha sur U iJtogr : Lt htrbiid\ Rma 

<k i'Afrtetfr dcj f^ighnit 158 {Faria, 1960), tGt-ryfi* I fall to sec any c^fiicl 
between mubadi and Atrinkr^ corT^lcd wiili uHliodox dtmlism versui 
Zurvanitc monism, m Sasamon times. 

21 Pan of Unea f6 tmd a 7 of Sar Mashhad are an adcUnon to the KZ 
text, cmrc^potidlng to the cm of line r r and beginning of line s 2 in KZ. 
Where KZ speuhs only of the fiTca and Atngi establiahro by Knrtir in the 
lands cjiitstde of Iran, SM adds at the end of line 16 //fFJTAcT^^tt'i^ [ 14 ^ 
IVkttr^^ri 11' (irncmil of about thirty spaces] H p^kpwlj 
pt;L(d {inicfvai of aliout fbuitcen spam) ~^jr'n /if Yttry. TTiis seems to refer 
ID fira ratahlUiicd tvilldn Inm in Is&lian, Rbara (Rayy), Rinnan, cic, 
metuding PashkJpur^ w^hicb ^vas mentiom^ in Shapur KZ* TLe reading 
fey for ^YY is odd. 

28 I or example m line 29 wc read j MAW Vl> IH dyny 'L 

wiv/fy IF MAW dtwn^ VJ/^ APSH dfft ^L He who 

is righteous, his gw-p essence {ikMd} goes to paradise, anil as for lie who it 
godless ihut one^s ovm ^cncc (goes) to hdl^ In line 31 where be say^ that 
many Mam came from FarSj Sdstan and other counTrics, it appems to 
be a paiailel to the traditioti that Tmor gathered the religimm leaden 
from cvcxyvvberc to colket and canonise the .Avesm^ 

29 Just how for this fonifies Uie theory' of VVikmder {note 36) that the 

moiadi were the priests of northern Iran with the centre nr Stm:-Gan2ak 
w'hile the wm t!« Anahita priau of toiithcm Iran with thdr 

centre at Isiahhr I cannDl say. Some son of distinction between tmjthem 
and southern, or Fartiiian and Pcrgian^ nellgiouj may well have cxiitad^ 
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but dttmb }inob4^1y ;^uid m>i be djiboratcd as much as Wlkajider 
has done. 

30 Sei^ the ardclo by J, de Xfcnasce^ *La rTraniimn #f la f/n^Va^ 

dki ms^ii AdiUnhk^ Aitnimr* dt f/csti prntiqtit da liattta iOidss (Famt 

3-^a* The existmccr of In the By^audue empire in die time 
of Justtniaa Is aliened by ilic treaty between the Byziintlnes and the 
Persians, fcportcd by Menander Protektor by w hith tlie Gttreki pioinised 
not to force Zdfoasttiatis in thdr lemtorics to convert to Christ Eonity. 

31 Hie text Uaa (KJZ, liiuc 10, SM l4^) jf(uvdjf IVImn^ Wbfim^ yVTfCf]} it'' 

tv mktkjf }V Utcrplly V^anudi* S[r] amiEn^ Bramon^ Nasta, 

lu^tiyaoi Mk^ and All of thee words pment ^iome probieinSt 

but they' were alt n^iotu of ilie land iJi/FA wiiLcli iticaiit all areu 
ruled by the SasanJans and not Just those of the hcanLtmd of Iran. It 
nmy be conjectured lhai Nasra and I^liyan go logtllicf as do Mktk* 
and Zindik^ Srainan and Beaman^ Naara imglu refer to a numbo' of 
Christian or ;i£mi-Chri^ian sttis, or tsven to followers of John the Baptist 
or ^ latidaeans, but it ia difficult to detcruiine what Ktristiyati and Nasra 
deslnuue. On a dbtiiicdoii beEivten Nawracans and Nasarea^ sec 
C, Clemctt, Jklzgi^mi-m^idihtluhi Erkl^rnng da iumm TaiuntatH (Clcssen, 
f 9 ^ 4 b The lain Zindtk was ordinarily ukJ ofXtfuuchneam d though 
it W'as also apjplied to any Jjcrctjc by Zoroasiriims and W'as taJkeu up by 
the Muslims with an erven wider usage. x%fklk then diouht refer to a religion 
or leet of Mesopotamia^ perhaps a fonn of Midiraimi? On a dmilar list 
of religions comhatted by the Christians of Mesojiotamia see the martyr¬ 
dom of Mar Simon, cd. Bedjan 11^ 150; ed_ Kmoako B247 and tramlAicd 
liy O, Braun* fiermthit {Munich, Xp- 

3s CC an the rise of the M^i Agathias* ctl, Bv G. Niebuhr 

(Bonn^ I Baft), jibi-a&j. 

^3 Cf. VV. Saton* *Li rot fojsajtidi ks Araba el k Mattkhame\ 

Syria (IO39), 229, 

34 O Khma, Mazdak (Prsmjt, 1957)* and Altheirn^ Ein asiatu^hrr 
Sumi {Wiesbadeiip 19.^], iBo ml!. Set^e^ articleg by So%"iet sduolun liave 
also appeared about h!i:k£daL 

|5 Hmi?iird Theak^kat ReuUww 5^1 (>959)^ 6s^73i 

*Dif IViid/tgehitit Prtmns um dk ^Jtihrlmsmdwtnik\ J}er //tow, 35 (1959J* 5^- 

36 Miiki^ikeheSprachriindlJirrafuTdn J^iiTaimitrter 
{Leipzig* 1956), for fiinlier rercrtncc. J. de Menosce auggests thai hii 
name was 'Abdofllb. Cf. note 30 ofdiapt' 7, 

37 It is templing to expUiii the appeltaiion got "oimger^ as a later mis* 

reading of ilie title gulKj^a ^ mia, n Central Aslan word for king aa 
proposed by O, Hamen, ^Taeke^isek^irartiichg: Br^^e&imgeti\ 94 

162. 

38 Eli my opinion the wwd ^Hun'^ whatever its ciTmologyi early came 

to nave die gmeral senue of fierce or icrrihie peojilr In the dictionary' of 
Asa^ iMghai'i ed* '^Abb^ lqb§1 fTehran, 1941)1 ^he word 
eufl u ocplained as *tntmy* which may be our ethnic, namc^ On the TLsme 
‘Hun^ :See the works of tJie spccialLsl on die Hum O. Macrichen-HcJfiin, 
e^g* hii $ftd Hitvfig-nn, j 3 yz(i^iofi\ 17 (1944.), U22-"243, and *Fiendj 
Htnu\Cmttd Aiialk JffSTJtal, I (1955}* tof* nW W. Samotin, Hitung-m, 
//idi Tswi* CAj^ 3 tS 957 }‘p > 43 ^*S^i AJtficim, Cesehickte der Hunrrni^ 

4 ^-ols. (Bcrliit, 1959-62). On the etymology ice O. Pritsik 'Xm\ €AT j 
(imU i 57 - 35 - 
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35 Cf- M. F. (X Martin^ ^ Kid^a md UitU £uihmy\ Jcmud 
uf the Asiatic Socie^ ^ Beaded, 3 f *937)^ ^ (Nirmkmfitic Supplement 

47) t aJid A, D. H. Bivar^ kusianoSacsmian Cain Sirin\ Jaarnai 

^ tJte Atimismatic Sixk^ ^ /ruflis^ t 8 (f 95 ^)p 13 -36, wher^ other rtfcrcnCf^ 
muy be found. 

40 An attonpted prdimtimry cLasaification of the Chionitc ooitw may 

be found in R. Gfibl, jV™ ^ M^n^dgung (itr 

Fataci^lugiat 4 (Tokyo* 1955)* 374-^79. The HephlktUite coins have been 
scudied by R* Ghintunan, Lis Chtomiei-Heplikdius (Cairo, ^948)9 bui I 
cannot accept many of im conclusions. The sct-mdi century (?) ruler of 
the present Kohijtan*Ka bul-Ghaina area, many of whose coum have been 
Ibnndj called *Napki MLK*, prescita nifiny pfobletm not the least of 

b the reading of Im name which I cannot acceptn At presentj 
howev'er, n satblactory altemnuvc reading cannot be propoeed^ but new 
com find* and furdicr study will chftn^ our ideas of dm period of history. 

41 See K- Enoki* 'On w Satknaltfy (?/ ike Hephthsliks\ Mttmirs 0/ the 
lUsearck Defiartment a/ihi T<^ Bmka^ ifi (Tokyo* *959)1 t-58^ Soortes and 
ricEbrencts to other ihcoric* rji-n, be found litre* T cannot follow Enoki^ri 
theory of the hoixtcland of die Hephtholites in the Eadakhshan area. The 
etymology of 'Hephthnlite** and of ihe ruler ^AxSurad3^■"^:^an be explained 
» Ininian* while die Turkiih ctyitwilogy of the latier aa axsuiig er {K 5 A- 
ghad L iofi.3} h hardly convincing. Tlie name of another Hephtlialitc 
king* VarEj podsiUy should be read Vara* dnoc this Tmmc appear? fre- 

S icntly at me dme of the Amb conquests preromatiJy held by various 
ephtbalite prinia^gs on the Sasanian^HcpliUxftlite frpniiEr of hferv and 
Merv-i Hud, llie mTnp of the Sasaulan feudal Erniily of Vamj: mistaken 
□s a title by Greek autliors also comes to miud* Turldf: probltnis of Avars, 
KJiazar^ and the likci arc beyond the scope of ihb book, 

42 In the m-Ain 1 follow A CSirbtciucn'si Z. 7 ran sms ks SitssanMes and 
Althcim's Ein AsiaSuthet Stoat (WiEtbsuien, 19^)1 ^ 

CeschuhU dir ^ianiiai^ a. iSa-iOt, where further bibfiography ts given. 

43 For a gcncml account of hh reign see Chfbtcnien, 363-^, 

On the Sitii^ sec H. S. Nyberg (note iS)* and J. H. Krannm m BSOS 
(1936)^ 

44 Names such as Kavnd, Jamasp> Kaus and Khusro were noted by 
T* Noeldekc in his translatjon of (Leiden, 1879) ^ 147. ^ 

45 Tlte title spread outside of the Sasanian empire as evidcnj:ed by 
coins Jhim Tramoxlana, according to Henning* ^AiUteliTomsch*^ in Hand-^ 
i«eA, ay, 53. I prefer to read the Icgencb on eofly orins a* 'Bukharan king 
Kana* rather than the kst word the Sogdian title (Henning) or 

(Alihcim}, first because fn the earHsr coins occupies the place of 
*> ‘k^?' on die later coins, second because older (not would 
hardly become younger JtW for A'ltry) in Sogdion, and fmallv one would 
norm^Jy expect the name of the ruler after the title "king*. 1 only know 
of one eAunplc oTtlie legend on a coin {see Henning, lac. dt^)^ and 

cannot be sum tlus Is the eactiest Bukharofi coinage. Furtlicrtnore^ there 
W’a5 a ruler of Bukhara called Kanii according to die Persian history^ of die 
city by Naj^hakhi - bm? my 7 ^ Hut<rt^ qf Bukhara (Canrkhridge, Mas)., 1954)* 

35. 

46 PeucTprizsin (note 5)* tSt-:?. 

47 C. A. Naiiino* *Tr(icex di aperc grccae giuaU agli Araitiper fr^^Ua Fehte* 
trku\ A Fdfunr ^ Orimtal Sttdtes presenitd to E. C* Bmx/ne (Orabridg^ 
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[93^ k S 45 "" 3 ® 3 * Fihrhi of Ibii li-Nadim ^iiQ lisi$ booJa m Palitavi 
v^'hicn H'cre tnsojlated into Atabk, 

48 T. N?>^ldckc, Dai katdtihi A^atia}iidip 0 i (Hcidelbw|fi imi>)^ SMiIoru 6 
and 7^ W, Barthatd^ *^ur GtsdikhU ptfsiscitm Ep&i*^ 9® 

136* 


CHAPTElt 7: tUE PER 4 JA.V CONftVElT OF iSLAU 

1 HiitDry^ and epic fictbn were Jlrcqutndy confu^odt and messiAiue 
fjr apocalyptic Heatures nf Jatcr Sctsanian litcratan? Iiave becti described 
by stt'cral auihors^ most recently bv K, Caegictiy* *Bnhrdm Oi&bfn and fhi 
Pmian Apacidypik lJutnm€\ Acfa OrienL Hmj^anca, 8 (Budapati 1^8)^ 
^^- 43 - 

a Later oUIcd dirh^mSt dte ori^ af tbe word is unkiiD^va. Hie Greek 
word drachm k of uncertaiD ori^. It may be Greek meaning^ 'handfiiH*, 
or enen pcmibly from OP 'darik^w The weight of ihe Sasatiian drachm 
wwied 0*010 3'£5 to Copper cotru faltoued tbe silver sCaudord. 

3 Rderencia in CbnitcnacnH L'lnm, 4 S 3"455 “J^d 4114-469 ^ The Paldavi 

text on Kiag Mtisrat and /dr ed. and tnms. by J. M. iJnvala (Paris^ 
1904?), tcib of a page at the emut; oTC^ootoc^ 13 from the district of Eran 
Vlmri Kavid ptil m onJet Iran" north oF li^ian, who had the 

proper trainkig of a young nobleman, the description of wliidi Is a 
tcsiimony 10 the elegance autd opiitence of the times. 

4 For example, in the Syriac act nf martyrdom of Mar Ab* a certaiti 
KankLg, the mnbad ‘^chkf of protoooL^ one of the notables among the 
Magiaji priests under Yazdagird 1 was active Otlier cases are known, but 
not many. The burcaucracyi including scribci and rax-^ccUcctora* howev^a^,. 
was a Kpantte dew or caste^ Cf. M. Bprengilngi 'From Ptnim ia Arabk\ 
AmcTUan Juttmal sf &mtk Ijinguagti^ 56 {1939)1 190, tg®. 

5 The order uf Nfagian priests and ^ Gj^dans ii mentioned in the 
account of die mony^om of Mar Ahaj cf. Braun, Auf^iwahUr Aktm 
(Munich, tgis), siii, 331. The fourfold divifidn of society is well known 
from Mas'DdI and olher Islamic authors; cf. IL Henvenistej claiscs 
imaici d&if ia iradHion a^iiiqiu\ JA (t 93^)* * 17- 

6 G. Widengren, ^Siand md Au/ga^n efifr irastisi/^n KtUgiofjj^crcMchtPf 

Aum/ft 9 (1956)^ 144. 

7 Tlie ptnblem w^iieilEer tnudra of buria) wtxc related to Zoroaittiomim 
or not is veaing, but I propose a gertcraJ hypothfsu that cxposiire oF the 
dead to vultures and the subsequent intciment of the bones in osiuaries vr^M 
a Central Arian custom tvhiph spread to Ferria where it promtdgated 
as a rdigiaus duty by the mfbadi. Previous to the Sasaiiians various burial 
tiifitoim obtained m hfesopotamb and in wstem Iran* The evidence for 
this is not only literary but archaeoki^alp Einoe many more ossuaries 
W'cre found in Central Asia tlwm in Penna and apparently they date front 
an carher period io Central Asia. Most rele^iant reports of excavations in 
Soviet Cencial AsnA contain mfommtlon about ossuaries. The cxiEicttce 
oF exposure among the Magi foom early rimes may in^cate a paralld 
de\'eliopiQent in Media, but tlie relatiun^ip between pdcatly pmcticc in 
western Iran and sccmrngly popular usage m Central AsLa is not clear- 

S The matter is disputedi cf* M. Moli, *£e piahihM JA 

{1959b ^7, And my Again\ Tht Harvard Thf&hgicd Rcvim\ 52 

- ®S” 73 i v^hcre fafthcr ndbreneea may be Found* 
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n Pnfacnt d^y pracixca ac Jiofuz "Kew Ycar'i day*^ the regard for fire, 
Wl countless otiicr pcFpuJar bdic& and practices, w^ch jmc pre^Iskniic 
survivals, can be ciird as evidence cT the strong i^uence on 

dally life both in Sasanian timet and Later- The extemsive messianic or 
apo^yptic Literature, both in Pahlavi and later in ^*elv Perman, iodkaiet 
the great importance of mestsanic belids at fbe end of the Saw nian empire. 
One of the most femous hero-mesiahs wa* Vahram-i Vaijavandp the 
mythical prototype orBahram Chobin who was kno^vii for Ills clu\ialry 
and exploits^ The sajrte tendency to identify popular heroes u-ith 
messiiihs it (bund later in lilimiic dincSf the mDit famous of whom was 
Abu Muslim* die fubj( 3 ci of many Tomaiica and apocal>^dc works. 
Someone shoiild write a detailed study on the ^mcssiati in Fenian iiktory' , 
from early tun®. 

to C£ ®pocialJy Ids Ld miift dans la ^iltisopkii dt Schnswardi 

g Tehran^ and *Ij dms U mazdi'isme ct dw rismad(i™a\ 

ranai Jahshtinh^ ^o (Zuricli^ I 49 ^ai 7 ' 

i 1 H* Corbin, Tifrrf i^lcsU §t sotps d* r/sum€tia^ di PIraa Aiazd^m i Piraa 
.^krUt (Paris^ *96*)* 13- 

12 K. Etdman, Dss in^dsiki Faufkiiiigtum (Ldpzlg, t94t)» 

13 Ibid., 43. 

14 CT V. MxnoTsky, ^Rainan ffTnd Sjzanimt Campaigns m 
BSOAS, 11 (1945], 246, wldi references^ 
t5 or G. Rolhuein,. DU Dytmit/ dor Lnkmidm in al^Hha [Bcfim, 
r ig* V^itr the king of the Lakhmitb^ is first menlloncd m the PaLkuh m- 
tcripcion from the time of Narsch. S« also T. Noddeke^ Dis Ghassamseban 
FurUm aus dm Nauii Gajhars (Berlin* 1887). 

16 Detaili and sources may be found in M. Spreugling* di. (note 4)* 
214* 

17 Cf J. Tavadla, ^ijkr FJkge d^ irmkdtin Si^hn/ii 3 sms\ ^ 

(> 944 K 337 - 

18 For the first point of view c£ B, Spulcr* *BU S^lbst&chaxfpUing des 
itanischm Vdkstmts im fHikm Iiiam\ DU Wdl als CitssbUiU^ lo (1950J* 1B9, 
and I- Goldzilicr, AdffhorrwKdamschf StudUn^ t (Halle, 1889), 155. For the 
second fM^Eion see H. A. R* Gibb* *Tk Social SigrojUansf cf Hit 
OritntaiM Ioom Ftdtrsm (Copenhagen, 1954), 105-114^ 
tg Op. dLt to8. 

ao On th^ quetion cf. J* Fuck, Arabija (Berlin, 19^)1 78. 

91 On Sogdi™ coloni® in the Fax East see E. G. Ihillcy blank, 'A 
Sogdim CqUhi;^ ii*3 Imer Ahng^lia\ T'pimg Pao^ 41 (1953)* 3 * 7 “ 35 ®' 
Soslans in Mert' we have Sogdian inscripliorifi on potsherds, together 
witk Arabic lu^ Pahlavi, now m the tELUseum at TasMtent. 

99 On the important Sogdian doctimenls from Mt. Mug. tee the 
Segdiistii Sbormk (Leningrad, 1934). and a series of older artidca by A. 
Freiman in Fefftnfe Drtmti himi and more recent and better articles by 
V* Ovshits in PrMtif^ no. 6 (*M9)« ^ 

116, and S^pdskaja EimgraJ^ {1960). The archaeological vrork is report^ 
in volumes 15 and 37 of Afaitnafy 1 IssiidoL'anija Ajtkhtckgil SSSR plus 
special subjects such as the fkjscinating two volumes on the pauiiiqp and 
sculptures of Panjikant. 

93 We know of the aedvities of Sa^anian princes and Persian IcaderE 
from literary sources, while a Sogdian letter 14-2) from Ml Mug 
speaks of a Persian general^ presumably operating against the Arabs.; cT 
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NOTES 


LivflhiiBf 77 if SitgdiaTt Letitrs frm Ml Magh^ Twmt>'-S£Ui International 
Congress of Orientaiisu {Ma^Eiaw^ [960)^ 5. 

^4 S. P+ Toktti'^^ Tha^ A^hi^g^EiTU^gr^juht^Jm MspifStsii, 

(Moscow^ aflT^ia. IiitoTCstijig Khware^mum ctuzu were alio 

tound^ I cannot folksw Tnkiov^ however, m ah oT his (heodet nugorm 
ghriftm Choramimmtm. 

^5 Eg. the Ta'rtkA^iSistdnf cd, XL fiabdr (Tehnuij <936)192; yet on the 
preceding page the author tells how many Zoroastrians were converted to 
Islam because of the missionary efforts of the Arab governor. 

36 Information and a bibliography of sourpcs on all dicae MieresJcs* may 
be found m G. H. Sadighir Lcs tnoti^emmls ntigiem iramtxs m II* #1 dv //A 
likk dt Ph/gi^ (Paris. *936], 11 t-sffi. 

sy Material on the pr^itjcol and religious aitnatimi in Cenrnil Asia on 
the ev'e of the Arab conquest has been coiiveniendv summarised with 
referencci in A. Dzhalilov^ Sogd JMsmim Arabs^cogo [Stalina- 

bad. i960}, esp. 73-^1, 

2® Kititb Mtfjam ed, F# WcistraifJd, 1 (Leipzig, 1866)^40. fflie 

etymotogics of the %^^duj w'ordi cannot be discussed PCre. 

5^9 Fird^ d~MurMdij^ or i)iV ('Via dis &Mi£k AbU /jAay ed. 

F. Meier {LdpK^p ig^jp 30, 197, #1 puiriwt. 

30 On the disetusions of a Zomastrian heretic with Muslim, (Thrisdan, 

Jewish and orthodox ZoroastHan feaders at the court of the caliph al- 
Ma'municff A. Bartlidcmy. GujailttkAbduhiFtitul^, 18S7). Tht D^nbirth 
full of aimdb on heretics or Cf. note 36 of Chapt. 6, 

31 Photographs of two similar Ku&c Arabic inscriptiniis bnen Pcncpoha 

iMy be found in E. Schmidt, Pfrr^/u^ i (ChkagOj 1956L A third inscrip¬ 
tion is presented in photograph here for ihe 6rtt time (fig. 63) although 
it tma been puhlkhed in G, Wiel ed., chfsmhgi^ d^ipigf&pkit 

<irab^f 4 (CaioQ^ <35i <475^ tine should l>e corrected to 

rod DM Afarisf^ Qt-m£tii&d ci^FCdjusr^nL 

il is mtcroting that the hnt large ntigradon cif ZoroastrLani to India 
is dated circa 936, while a Zoroutrian rehcUicFn which wju suppressed 
occurred in Shiraz under the Boyids in 979- Ol J. C. Tavadia, op. di., 

304.331^ 

3a M. J. ^ Gocje [Leiden, 1877), 334 - 336 ^ 3% 398. 

33 On the syllabic pnnclple sec FL iicn.vHmtev *Lc rndfuonal dt 

- 7 ri (* 932). fl45-rag3, and 0* Rempis, ^IHr siiisttn Dichim^ in A^tttpirdsch^^ 
^DMG\ tot (1951), saCMt48* For the accentual pnitciplc see W. B- 
Henning, 'A Pdmvi P^tm\ BSOAS^ 13 (1950}. %1-^S. 

34 Rtuupis^ cp. ciLm 221, v%'hcfe data on die ^ly poets may be found. 

35 On this cf. Fryc^ *Dw Wi&krgfbvTl Firswir^^ 3 *r S5 4 ?- 

36 For referwo see Hciining, ' MiftAiTmdsdi\ op, dL, 87. 

37 A* Scnnimuv, vcpmm a pr^Ukh^zbiina Trudj Jnjfibiia 

Ittorii i EtnQgr^^i Akoj* AW Tad^hiksM 27 (Stahnabad, ^ 954 )i 4 * 
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J^OTES TO THE MAPS 


Th£ iipclliiig& of Jiajncs on ibr. maps nmy vary stlghdy from the ujfually 
diwlined fonm in the text. 

map one, the tocotionfi of Thaugiol^ and Akaxifadiiya are un- 
certam. The locatkinE of the foilowiitg arcu on map tbreeate irnemam: 
GodjDaan tatiapyt Rind satrapy^ Andekan aresu 


LliT or UNDEH the LATXIt iAlAKIAKJ 

I Ardashir Khs^-arreh of CoT l(Fini5£ahad). 

^ Attarabad i\idn^lurr of WahkhMbad Ardasbii' or Karka da Mahban 
(m Mesene). 

3 Awaz Kawad or Izad Kawad or Nchar^ (Madiiar} near Ahwax. 

4 Erim Asan Kart Kavvad or Karka dx Redan (Ivait-e KarkhA). 

^ Fjtjui Klni^iiiTTh Shabpuhr (Susa under Shahpiibr II), 

b Eron (Uiwan^ Khuaro (iicar Ctcalphon?). 

7 RrnnShad Ka^ivad (near KJianlqln). 

§ Ecan Winart Kawad 

9 KhmrD or B^t^gent-c Malik (Eski BagbdM]^ 

10 HcmniM AndaiMr (Ahwaz). 

1 1 KavL-ad Rbwarreti (south cjf Gor, Karealfi ?). 

Karkha da Fcim (north orSaiimiTa)^ 

13 Khiisjt} Sh&d Hormkd (Umk?), 

14 Nirrt‘ llurmkd Ardashir or NarmaiKlr (in KJmian cast of Bam?), 

15 New Shahpuhr or Abr^hahr (Nishapur)* 
iG Nod Ardashir (near Arbcla), 

17 Fanyat or Pasa Ardadiir {Khau or BpQatif)^ 

*8 Perewj Kawad (Bardha or Perozapat in Armenian), 
ig Pteroz Siiahpuiir or Faiiliahur (al-Anbar). 

AO Ram Anlainir or Ramtthn i\nlasHr (Tawwaj?). 

3] Ram Honnkd (Ardashir) (Ramuz in Khuxistan). 

3A Vam Kawadi also caUed Web Amid Ka^^act (Af^jan). 

33 Ram Peroz (near Rayy); 

34 Rew Ardashir (Rbhahr in Khiiaistan or al-RmnipTi)* 

35 Rodun Kawador Roihiin KbnsrOp or Kiimno PLoshaa Kawad (Zen^- 
bad on the Diyala River). 

a6 Rmhan Peim (in the Kaihkar distdet of It^, 

37 Shalipuhr Khwasi of Khurranuthad in Luiiitan?), 

aS Shad Shahputir or Kmaa f^UbuUa)^ 

29 Siiahr Ram Peroz fnear Aoiwsrd). 

30 Wahisht Hormizd {near Malamir in Khwritan). 
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3J WadiumAn Ardeisbir (near Basra), 

3a Weh Ardubir (Scleukia on the Tigra). 

33 Wch AitlAihir m Bonduliif (Khman), 

34 Wch Ant^ Khusii) or RuniAgan of Rumiyui (n^r Ctcsiphoa}. 

33 Wch AnLiok ShaKpuhr or Gtuidahapttr. 

36 Wch Hormizd Kawad (Mosul), the same as Wch Kawad m Tiicria? 

37 WiUEUJg Shabpuhr (^Ukbara]» 

Other sites include Kam Ferw between Kazenm aod Finiaahad aimI 
Mihragan iCatak in Media between Hamadan and Hidwan. 




APPEJfDIX t 


GENEALOGY OE THE ACHAEMENIDS 
(After Kent, Old Pmim 158 m\h ctironolegical rtviaioBs) 


Adwrncncf ( H n k iu wtfn ish) 


Cyrus I (KuruBli} 
Girnl^'» 1 
Oj™ n ( 559 r 53 ij) 
CambyKs Ilf (S3*>“5^) 


SnicrcUi {B4rdiy»J 
(at Gaumaxn) 




^VriArmitLCicA {AnyarHiimii} 
Art^ma (Atihama) 
Hysti0|KS (ViaJi^jgia) 

I 

DaHui (Dftnya:vBhuih} 
\axcA 1 (Kbihayanha) 


Xtncs 11 (4^-433) 


Araixentci II Mnemcn 

j-m-ass) 

Artaxeritfit ill Oclms 

Aisc» (Anhtt) 

(338-3*6) 


Cvrui iht 

Younger 
{dud 401) 


Aruixctxts I Lonpirumus 
{Anakhshaatt) (465^^4^!) 

Datba It Xmluit 
(4*5-404) 

MU)^ 




l>«nuf 111 Oodiffismtms 
(336-330) 


* The Introduction oT nnailuir Cynis nnit another Teiipef into liic gcncEiJo^ 
oTCyrut [ (iut gratidiatbcr ontl ihihcr toptetively) ™*y * nectMiTy Ibr cbimiO' 
lo^ioiJ temaoBit but there no evidencr for thn; cH E. Chvsignejc in J«emf 
Atutiifm., 339 (t9i5t)i 3^ 

f The Runin; of a child oftrr Us gruuUoilKT ww Imcwn gmnfty other Indo- 
CurDpeen peop i^ 
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APPEJVDIX 2 

TENTATIVE GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF 
THE ARSACID KINGS 


Afiwic* I 347-*?^—— ■ — TificUtd AO 

I 

Artsbuiui 1 [Vf/n] 311-191 ^ 

-PriDpoiitii (iWO m. m 

1 (mAd*) -----Phniatci I (iM* pfdfy) £& i7C-i7i m 

fd.i7[-i3&BC 

FhrftAtd ] [ 13^138 BC-— ? Slnalruka (mfnjl) fionSg nci 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Foft an extensive hihliogntpby on Zoroastnanlsm the reader is 
referred to R. G, Zachner, Hit Oaam end T'wiUgki ef ^proastrianijm 
(Wcidcnlcld and Nicolson^ Lontlort, 1961), 339-^348, and it is super- 
fliious to repeat the material already found there. Here wc ^hall 
present a bibliography following the chapters of our book but 
cmtiidiig those works dealing witli Zoroastrianisnu Specialised works, 
mentiDncd in the footnotes, generally ivill not be repealed in thU 
bibliography which is mainly general in character. 


CHAPTER 1 

Most general works on Persia give a survey of the land and people, 
but there Js no one hook dealing with the human and natural geo¬ 
graphy of the country. The best gazetteerj though onlortunately with 
inaccuracies, is the ten-volume Persian language 
yi Mn, edited hy General RarnOra CTehtan, t 95 <>-i 954 ). Tltc beat 
general natural, economic, and political geography of the country is 
probably the three-vulume work by MajTQd Kayhan, 
mufa^ei-i /rtra, 3 'vola* (Tehran, ^937)* Istaniic geography of 
Iran is treated in G. LcStrange, Liwdsaj th* Easttm CaHpUait (Cam- 
hridge, 1930), and by P. Schwant, /riw tirr MUUi/tlUr (Ldpalg, 1919 
foil.}, both of which are valuable reference works also, for Sasanian 
gw^phy, which is also the subject of J. Markwrart, The Pfimineiat 
Capitals of Eraoshahr (Rome, 1931), a translation with conunentary of 
a PaWavi text. The same author’s ^rSiiaJSr (Berlin, 1901) is a similar 
study based on an Armenian geography. 

E^ography is not well represented. Perhaps the moat compre- 
hcTuivc study of the peoples of Iran induding Afghanistan U S. P. 
Tohtov ed., Pfandj Pttedna A^ty 53-308 (Moscow, 1957). 

Pot further general informatiou on the land arid people consult the 
bibliography in my /rttn, 106-J09 (London, tgSo). 
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CHAPTER ft 

The fundamental old woxt on Indo-Europfan philology if still the 
five*voIutnc comparative grammar by Kar! Brugmann, vrblch has 
appeared in many editions and in a French translatiom It is, of 
course^ much in need of revision but nothing has yet replaced iL The 
Indo-European comparative thetionary is by P. Waldc and J. 
Pokortiy (Berlin, 1928 foil), in 3 vols. with a revinoa ofit by Pokomy 
entitled Inda^aittatoKhts WSrirrhutk (Bern, 1959)- 

Needless to say, scholars do not agree on many of its etymologies. 
This is not the place to list contributions to Indo-European philology 
by A, Mcillet, E. Benvenistc, J. Kury'lowicz and many others, for 
ample bibliographies may be found in such journals as Kratyles, /fldb- 
gertfuiidschis JfaArbuth and LiTigpcistU Bibliogrttphy, A good survey of the 
question of an Indo-European Ursprachtt homeland and culture may 
be found in die article of A. Scherer, "IttJsgeTTttaKbciu AltfHumshaidt 
(uit Kr^jhip I (>956)- 

Tltc Indo-Europeans in the ancient Near East have been discussed 
many and the latest account by P. Thkmc in Joumat ef tkt 

Ameruan OritnUiI i’ofwfy, 80 (1960), came to my attention after my 
text was written. It is a good survey of relevant problems. 

On Sloroastcr one need only add to Zachner’s exhaustive biblio¬ 
graphy the book of W. Hinz, Z^^alhoitfa (Stuttgart, tgSi), which 
contains a new translation of the Gathos. 

R^arding the prc-lsUmic epic Uteraitare of Tran and the East- 
Iraniait sagas the article by Mary Boyce in the volume on lilcratnrc 
of the Handbwti dtt Oriejjfd/nliJt, cd. B. Spulcr (Laden, 1963), will be 
the best survey available. For a sbortcr survey sec the article on 
VrURtan lihra/arf’, by 1 . Cciahevitch in E. B. Ceadcl, Uteratma aj Uit 
Eoit (London, 1953). The classic study on Firtiod's ShahaBme is by 
T. Nocldcke in the Gmadnss dtr fntnifcArJt PAi/j/flgif, 2 (Straasburg, 
1904}. Tliis may be supplemented by the small boot of A. Christen- 
sen, Lti gtiUi dtt roii daas iu tradUioRS dt Vlr/m aaliqvt (Paris, 1936). 
A guide to Pahlavi litcraiuic is found in the book of J. Tavudia, 
DU ndtttlpetnsehe Spnt/idtt und LiteriAur dtr (Leipzig, 

1956). 

The book Snkii^iuiitn by J. Junge (Leipag, 1939) is a useful survey 
of ancient north-eastern Iran but it must be used with caution. The 
monumental but outdated, studies of F. Spiegel, jEwBUfifAe Alttr^ntS' 
tuad#, 3 vols. {Leipzig, 1871-1878), and W. Gdger, Ortiffliiw/:Ac 
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JCuttar jrt (Erlangro, i88a) itELmay be used to orient cMucsclf 

witJa profit- 

The sexaal structure of the imdcnt Iranians is discus^d by E, 
Benveniste in eliUsis socidUiS dmi Id iredithn dsxsti^pidj jfouftidi 
Asidti^t uS-134 (4932), The book by A- A* M^ah^if La/amitl^ 
iranuwti Imps dsitt-islcmtquis (Faii% 193B), contains iiinch 
nuiEerial^ but is to be used with care. Much interesting work ti^i< 
been done by Soviet scholars on snclent rJaft; structure and sJavery^ 
See variouj papers presented at the twenty-fiAh Intemational Con¬ 
gress of Orienialista in Moscen^, 1960^ published as separate pamph* 
letSj and also to appear in the general proccedmgSj ejpeci^y the 
articles ^Indoitamschi Xdskngliedtrung bd den by Grantav- 

ddi, ^F^iign m the Bmes qf Ihi ringi\ by M. 

Dandamaycr and me^rlUs obsemxiidns sur ks docufft^jiis etdr- 

mitEs de Pempdid by V. O. Tyurin* 


CHATTEL 3 

The Elamites arc sdll an enigmadc people despite the long excava* 
tions of the French at Susa, Further study of Elai^te te^^ts, both earty 
texts front ilie Susa area vuid later texts from Pcrsepolis should help 
to elucidate Elamite history. The former nomialJy wouJd be pub¬ 
lished in the Mfmoifs of the French mission to Susa and the latter In 
the jfimrTud ^ Edi^lmt Sludus, Until then G- Camcroii*^ E&sfy 
I£sto^ of /™ {Chicago^ 1936)1 b still a useful smrvcy. 

For the Assyrians the survey by H. Sdimokd^ CescAichu dss dun 
Verdfrasim, together with R. Borger, EinliUfmg m du 
K^mgsiiiichri/kn both in the series Hi^Su£& det Ontmlisdk (Ldden, 
1957 *961)^ b convenient. The book by B, PiotrovskE^ F^nrJtor 

Tiarflro (Moscow^ ^ 959 ) ^ believe^ the best general work on the 

Ursuiians while the corpus of inscripdom by Melikbh^ih (Moscow, 
1960) k the most complete collection of texts. On the Medes the book 
by I. M, Dyakosov, htmja Midii (M,, 1956) b better than that of 
T Aliev, Istmja Mi£i (Baku, i960), though the latter aho may be 
used with profit. Of special importance is the report of excavations 
^t Tfifchi 4 Sukiman (Teturait^Fmehmgen, 1, i gfii) by R H. von dcr 
Ostoi and R* Naumanm The publication of the results ofexcava- 
tkmi at Hnsanlu in Azerbaijan by the University of Fennsyivania 
^uld also throw much light on die culture of the MnnnaL In psui- 
ing It should be noted that R* Labat, in AsintiquSf 2491 1^12 
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has caUetl in (question the idoitiScatitiii nf Pbraories and 
Kajhtaiitu, while E. Cavaignac in the following number of die same 
joumah 153-162, is not sure the identification should b« rejected; 
nor am E. 

On the Magi see the tivo studies, G. Mesons, Dir Vrtpnmg itr 
Md^r (Rome, 1930), corrected by E. Benveniste in his Ui Mfxg^ 
iam rodtini Irm (Paiii, 1938}. Tlie etynsology of the word is still 
unhitown, but is hardly Indo* EuropeaHi tn M. Ehtdcham s L 
jmt Us A^kmftddts (Friboui^, I 90 ), the organiiaticn of the empire 
and tite provinces is discussed. Until E, Benveniste publishes his 
translation of the Old Persian cuneiform texts In the Corpus In- 
scxiptionuin [ranicarum, the standard work is by R. Kent, Old 
Penim (New Haven, 1950), although the glossary in /Vwa by 

W. Brandemieui M. Mayrhofer ^Madrid, 1956) contains a 
number of additional reconstructed words, or those attested in 
Aramaic. For tides the book of W. Eilers, jTmastht Bcamleaaamta ia 
dtr ksilscknfllUhm tiherluftnmg (I^eipzig:, 1940) is valuable, 
results of the excavations at Persepohj in the course of pubtication 
(two volumes already puhUslied) by E. Schmidt at the Univcmty of 
Chicago arc extremely important for Acbaemcnid history. In passing 
it may be noted tiiat Plato, Laws fll, in discusring the Achaemcnid 
government, piobably gives the current version of the end of 
Cambyses, that the eunuch ((TwerdijJ an d the hfedts usurped the 
power Irom the Persians and Darius overthrew them, restoring 
Persian power. 


CHAPTEn 4- 

The ideological and political changes in the aftermath of Alex¬ 
ander’s conquests in the Near East have been narrated in a recent 
semi-popular book by S. K. Eddy, Tkt King U Dtad, Jladto in Jfear 
EasUm ]Usisiaita tn HetUitistii (Lincoln, Nebraska, igfit). The standard 
works on the Selencids are still those quoted in the footnotes, 
E. Bet'on, The Hmt nfStUatus (London, 190a), A. Bouch^Ledercq, 
Histoiu dts S/kuddes (Paris, 1914), and E. Bikerman, /artitenVar des 
Sflevfid ff (Paris, 193B}, The general works on Hellenism by Tam, 
Rostovtzcfr, P. Jougcl, and Eduard Meyer arc well known and 
valuable for a picture of the entire Near East of that time. The 
prolific author Franz Altheim has many mterating publication* 
dealing with this period of history. 
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L’Jran rxlMtur is treated b>- many schnlars, Soviet publicadoos mi 
the Greelcs and their neighbours in South Russia, continue at an 
accelerated pace, such, that it is difBcult to keep up v^Hth theiTii 
Among recent studies in Western Eiimpean languages, tlit follo\ving 
may be mentioned: for South Russia, M, Gimbutas, TAi PnAiita^ 
t>f Eoitem Eunpt^ 2 vols. [Cambridge, Mass.. 1956, 196a). The art of 
ttie Scythians is diicuued in a popular work Th Stythians fLoadem, 
* 95 ?) by T, T- Rice- The archaeology of the eaatem steppes and the 
area of AUm mountains are treated in an intcresiing tnaiuier by 
K. jettmar, *Tfu Altai Ufert Ha Turkf, BuUtSn aftkf Mtutum of Far 
£ajtem Aviiqmties, 43 (Stockholm, 1951), 135*^23. 

The Graeco-Bactrians are known primarily from their coins, tiic 
catalogues of which are valuable sources. The British Museum col¬ 
lection was published by V. Gardner in 1886, the Calcutta Museum 
collection by V, A. Smith in 1906, and the collection of the Punjab 
Museum in Lahore by R. B. Whitehead in 1914. The general sun'ey 
OrientaJ coins byj. de Morgan, Mmuul dt mnannatifia 
mmtttit (Paris, 1936]. may be used, but srith caution. On Kushan art 
tlie book by John Rosenhcld to be published by the University of 
California Press will be a good summary of what we know of the 
culture and drilisatlou of the Kushans. 

CHAPTEB. 5 

The Parthians are still little known and genera! books about them 
such as N. Debevoise, ,-1 PoM(d History ofPattfm (Clikago, 1938), 
w less than one would like. Many studies esdsl on the martial rela¬ 
tion between the Romans and the Parthians, but they tell us lilUe 
of internal Parthian affairs. The publications based on the Soviet 
excavations of Kisa are of great importance in reconstructing a 
picture of the Parthian homeland. The Dura-Ettropos excavations, 
and those at Hatra and Assur in Mesopotamia, on the other hand, 
^ all p^lpheral, but none the less important for Parthian history 
in revealing what their subjects or allies did. 

The best survey of Parthian and Sasanian inscriptions, plus a dis- 
cusrion of UnguLiric matteis, may be found in W. B. Helming, 
'Mif/rijraeijcA*, Handlmh da OncsttUistik, f, 4 (I,ddeu, 1958), and 
^bably the best catalogue of Parthian coins is the Sammitotg 
Arsakidm Mm^a (Vienna, igo.*). The coins of minor 
dynasties are dctt^bed by G. F. HUl. Cotdogm of Ha Grak Corns of 
jird&M, (London^ 19^2], 
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CHAPTER 6 

The bask work on Sascumn Iran remaias A. dimtcmco, i’/nw 
jiMu Its SassBJtides (Copcnluigen, I944)t supplemented by numerous 
detailed studiH by the same author. T. Noddeke’s translation oT 
TttbaiT, GtschitkU dtr Pfuer md Atahtr (Zvcidcn^ 18^9) is also a classic 
in this domain. Sasaniiui ait is surveyed in K. Erdmati^ Dit Kwtst 
baxs utr Soiamdtn (Bcrihi, 1943), while all of pre-lslamk 

archaeology Is discussed in the useful hanxlbook by L Vanden 
Berghe, drfA/o&jir ^ i'lran aaden {Leiden, 1959). In the latter book 
rcrcTCRcea to sites and monuments may be found. 

The best survey of ManichaelEm, I bdieve, is H. C. Puech, Lc. 
Mttnithtiimt {Paris, 1949), while titla on Sasanian Zoroastrianism 
may be found in the pubUcaiions of Zaehner. 

CEIAPTER 7 

The basic handbook, tvith a {ormidable bibiiogmphy on Iran in 
early fdamk times is B. Spukr, inui ia JriMilamiitker Z^ fWtea* 
baden, 195a). Sdll useful for a survey of Persian-Arab interaction 
cspedaliy in literature is E. G. Browne, tStera^ Hhte^ &f Prmn, 
voL I (London, 1908). The various heresies and sects in Tran in die 
early Tilatnic peri^ are discussed by G. H. Sadighi in bis Lts mouae- 
menti tfdJttW aa lb tt oti lib riifefc df Vkigirt (Paris, 1938). 

On the Zoroasman literary activity of the ninth century see H. W. 
Bailey, .^oroaj/riaa Ptohltmt in Vie JUnth-Goitw^ Beoks [Osdbrd, t 943 j» 
wliich is concerRcd withphilotogtcal problems and J. P. de M c nas c e , 
Skatii-<itm 5 iVk Vilit (Fribouig, 1945), which « the edition and tram' 
lation of an apologetic text, with rellgiom problems also discussed. 


Journals which art of special coneern to our subject are the oi^ans 
of the various national Orientalist societies, as well as TJh of 

the Sehit Oruntd end djrmm StsMts^ and the Jeanad bJ the RBjtd 
4 , TJAfiV Society both m London, the Messenger djAscient History {Vestnik 
Drevrui Istarii) in Moscow, the Itidn^bamaii Jsitraal, published in. the 
Hague, Iraitua AiiV^, published in Leiden, and various jouniah 
devoted to Oriental art or to philology. 
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